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Two photographs 


upon executive's 


office desk... Revealing to him 


a truth about 


One, a picture of bright little feller . . . First-class boy-citizen, 
his father thinks ... Youngster to be reared in best ENVIRON- 
MENT ... Best environment so he'll have best chance in life 
- + And then the other, hardly more than a year out of 
college .. . Now suddenly a man . . . Man resolved to defend 
the fine heritage his environment gave him. 


* * * 


By their living example they tell us much about advertising. 
Oh, your advertisement is such a very human thing, too! For 
is it not the offspring of your hope and ambition? Is it not 
an expression of your own self and the voice of what you have 
to give to your fellow-citizens? “Go out among the American 
people,” you say to it. “Go out and make many, many new 
friends. Go out and keep old friendships warm and loyal, 
also.” Yes, that is your command. But will vou help your 
advertisement to obey by giving it the most helpful surround- 
ings—atmosphere—environment? 


* * * 


In the important Midwest city of Chicago the importance of 
environment to advertising cannot be passed by—nor bypassed. 


his advertising 


For here the element of environment is related to Chicago’s 
key-audience of 1,250,000 readers. 


It is a thinking, responsive audience. 


It is a concentrated audience that reads in the best environ- 


ment—HOME. 


And they read The Chicago Daily News, their good companion, 
good counselor and keeper of good faith with their home and 
family ideals. 

America has returned to the home-way of life. We have cast 
off the sophistications and ostentations of our prewar years. 
And, as the love of home has been rekindled in our hearts, 
so, in the light of its flame, have we discovered new joys in the 
simplicities and the never-failing inspiration of family devotion. 
In this return to the home-way of life—this event that has so 


powerfully influenced our country—are you, as merchant or 
manufacturer, to be an outsider? 


Or, here in our city of Chicago, will you let The Daily News 
give your advertisement entree to the environment—HOME- 


ENVIRONMENT—that is best? 


The question is not incidental, but vital! 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


FOR 67 YEARS CHICAGO'S HOME NEWSPAPER 
ITS PLACE IN THE HOME IS ONE OF RESPECT AND TRUST 
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WE HAVE WITH US TODAY 


Five widely known authorities in the field of advertising and publishing 
have kindly consented to answer five vital questions about the Spokane 
area. Replying to queries put by the Spokane dailies, each of these ex- 
perts gives valuable pointers about one of the nation’s great markets. 
Read every word ef what they say. 














- 
* Is Spokane City or a Larger Area Covered by the Spokane Dailies ? 

Your letter of December 10th arrived during a con- County was immediately evident; together with indis- 
ference with our Research Manager. In less time than putable evidence that adjacent counties in Idaho and 
it takes to explain our method of checking your 1942 Washington are vital parts of the Spokane market be- 
ABC Audit Report against E & P Master Sales Area cause of the magnificent distribution of the Spokane 





data, the “Blanket” coverage of Spokane and Spokane dailies. 
—~ ia C. B. LARRABEE 


President of Printers’ Ink 
%* What Distances and Barriers Separate Spokane From Other Cities of Comparable Size? 


North, East, West, South—there is Spokane; between the Cascades wide sea of rich agricultural, mining and timber resources; a solitaire 
on the East, the Rockies on the West; amid the broad millions of acres _—jewel in a superfine setting. 
that run far to the North and South; a marketing island in a 500-mile bras Wf. ; 


%* Has the Completion of Grand Coulee Dam Helped Develop the Spokane Market? 


Three years ago I visited the Spokane area and later made a “10-Year good prophet. Any one who has seen the marvelous Grand Coulee Dam 
Prediction” in Sales Management, that no section would grow as rapidly would know what a boost it is giving to both agriculture and industry. 


during the 1940-1950 decade. I don’t deserve any credit for being a f. C 
* Population of Entire Spokane Market Is Numerically Comparable to What City? 
The reat Inland Empire which represents the Spokane market has alongside such a great metropolitan city as Boston. That’s a graphic 
a population which puts it right up front among the leading centers of way to emphasize the size of the Spokane market. 


the country. It totals over three-quarters of a million, and thus stands 
’ r t ,: | rs 
* What Basic Industries Contribute to Spokane Area Prosperity? 


Always an important center for the production of lumber products, Spokane area industries, including great new aluminum and magnesium 
meat packing, dairy products and cement, Spokane under the influence —_— mills. Much of the new development of tremendous size and importance 
of Grand Coulee Dam power is now seeing meteoric growth of new must be kept secret for military reasons. 
heavy industries. More than $300,000,000 in new capital is going into 
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CANTON, OHIO 


WoORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCER OF 
ELECTRIC FURNACE STEEL 


. . . is doing a big WAR job and sri ar 


THING 


GS OF TOMORZOW whit 


Sf 8UKT OF 


will be called on to do an even fi ..». 


bigger PEACETIME job! 





FURNACE STEELS 





1,100,000 tons of highest grade alloy 
steel pouring from the furnaces of 
Republic Steel and The Timken Roller 
Bearing Co. have made Canton one 
of America’s top 10 war production 
centers. 


When the war is won these same elec- 


tric furnaces will produce the steel for 





your car of tomorrow, the super- ml eet 





streamliners of our new world, and a 





thousand important peacetime prod- REPUBLIC 
a3 ota ELECTRIC FURNACE STEELS... 
ucts. a ‘se y high me. : ame alloy... stainiess, ..eirerate quetiry” : 
beens for rita mort Nee iol Food proedesing, tha. 
tomttive, aviation, firs Hees textile, eafhigeranen, 
_ i Mary machinery, obec. 
nm _ oe 





Buy TODAY'S and REPUBLIC STEEL is selling Canton 
TOMORROW'S to the men who will build 


Market "YOUR CAR OF TOMORROW" 


One Newspaper — Daily and Sunday at a rate ’ vA ; 
15% lower per thousand than in pre-war days. It’s time for YOU to sell the people of Canton on YOUR 
products—53.369 copies, the largest circulation in The 
. a Repository’s 127 year history, guarantee complete cover- 





age of Canton’s 350,000 market. 
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EW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


98tt Annual Statement to its Policyholders 


The accompanying 98th Annual 
Statement of Condition reflects the 
consistent policy of the Company to 
support the government in its war 
effort, as it has done in past wars, 
and to give the greatest possible pro- 
tection to its policyholders. 


The following are some pertinent 
facts relating to the Company’s busi- 
ness and its Statement for the year 
1942: 


1. The assets of the Company 
were increased during the year by 
$154,000,000 to a total figure of 
$3,142,000,000. 


2. Of this amount over 
$1,266,000,000, or approximately 40 
per cent of the total assets, are United 
States Government obligations, the 
Company having increased its net 
holdings of these obligations by about 
$379,000,000 during the year. 


3. About 1,270 of the Company’s 
employees and agents are in military 
service. 


4. At the end of 1942 there were 
over 3,080,000 policies in force repre- 


ASSETS 


Cash on hand or in banks......... 
United States Government obliga- 


Ww 


senting a total of approximately 
$7,130,000,000 of life insurance, a net 
increase of over $117,000,000 during 
the year. New insurance in 1942 
amounted to $403,000,000. Although 
this is 9% per cent less than the 
amount of new insurance paid for in 
1941, our active agency force in 1942 
was reduced by about 20 per cent, 
primarily through war service. Lapses 
and surrenders were the lowest in 
over twenty years. 


5. After making appropriate addi- 
tions to policy reserves and after 
writing down the book values of real 
estate and mortgage loan assets to 
conservative current valuations, the 
Company has added $13,813,000 to 
its Surplus Funds for general con- 
tingencies. These funds now exceed 
$200,000,000. 

6. The Company has declared the 
same scale of annual dividends for 
1943 as for 1942. This means that 
about $32,000,000 in dividends are 
available for payment to policyhold- 
ers during the year 1943. 

Through periods of prosperity and 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
December 31, 1942 


depression, epidemics, wars, and in- 
evitable post-war adjustments, the 
New York Life Insurance Company 
has for the 98 years of its existence 
made safety its first consideration. In 
doing so the Company not only has 
successfully protected its policyhold- 
ers and their beneficiaries but also 
has been an important stabilizing 
factor in the family and economic 
life of the nation. 


A more complete report as of 
December 31, 1942, containing addi- 
tional statistical and other informa- 
tion of interest about the Company, 
will be sent upon request. A list of 
bonds and preferred and guaranteed 
stocks owned by the Company is also 
available. These booklets may be ob- 
tained by writing to the New York 
Life Insurance Company, 51 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


LIABILITIES 


$57,827,511.14 


Reserve for Insurance and Annuity 
COMMROER. 6c ccccecs 


$2,507,400, 139.00 


Present value of amounts not yet due 
on Supplementary Contracts. . 


212,093,544.26 





DN Ca rsekccsyduccssvarennns 1,266,655,610,00 
All other Bonds: 
State, County and 
Municipal. .... $143,930,636.00 
Railroad........ 270,326,948.00 926,260,695.00 


Public Utility. ... 356,276,193.00 
Industrial and 
Miscellaneous.. 62,858,875.00 

Canadian....... 92,868,043.00 
Stocks, preferred and guaranteed... 
First Mortgages on Real Estate... . 
- Policy Loans and Premium Notes. . 
Real Estate: 

Home Office. .... $13,437,231.00 

Other Properties.. 64,064,529.62 
Interest and Rents due and accrued 
Deferred and Uncollected Premiums 

MEE cethewsctecaee hath wenn: 


85,250,972.00 
414,391,747.22 
256,337 ,031.57 


77,501,760.62 


-— 


25,613,885.88 


31,030,854.75 
1,361,985.90 


$3,142,232,054.08 








Of the Securities listed in the above statement, Securities 
valued at $44,527,738.00 are deposited with Government 
or State authorities as required by law. 


Policy Claims in process of settle- 
ment, or incurred but not yet re- 
DONG in ade dnedasedeewnsnde« 

Dividends left with the Company. . 

Premiums, Interest and Rents paid 
MEM inucceeeuwancesaua: 


13,172,607.04 
138,360, 197.17 


16, 176,858.80 
Reserved for other Insurance Lia- 

WN tae ud dudkecns seuees 
Dividends payable during 1943... . 


Reserve for fluctuations in Foreign 
CS bhai Sawecs cecnetves 


5,300,390.34 
32,090,061.00 


4,000,000.00 


Miscellaneous Liabilities. ......... 11,885,125.85 








Total Liabilities.......... $2,940,478,923.46 

Surplus Funds held for general 
COMTINGENCIES< ccc cccccceccs 201,753,130.62 
$3,142,232,054.08 





*This reserve is held chiefly against the difference be- 
tween Canadian currency Assets and Liabilities which 
are carried at par. 


The New York Life Insurance Company has always been a mutual company. It started business on 
April 12, 1845 and is incorporated under the laws of the State of New York. The Statement of Condition 
shown above is in accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the New York Insurance Department. 





This ad ran on Friday, February 12, 


ee 


exclusively in The New York Times 


These two ads 
tell why 
it pays... 
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To 10,000 Women J 


Zeate morning within fifteen minutes of our 
store opening some ten thousand women poured in through our 
20 entrances and streamed up to our third floor to buy the nylon 
stockings we offered for sale to those who would buy war bonds 
with them, 


Aithough when we announced this we were careful 
to state in our ad, “First come, first served” and definitely said 
that there would be “thousands who won't be able to get them” 
—we could not anticipate such an overwhelming response. 


— many were disappointed. We are very 
sorry about this. We are sorry, too, that there are not enough 
nylons to go around”. 


W. wish to thank you for your patience. We wish 
especially to thank those gallant women who, when the supply 
of nylons was exhausted, said: “Well, I'm going to stay in line 
and buy my bond anyway.” Because, in the long run, the vert ver 


best buys we have at Bloomingdale's are United States 
Bonds. 


many bonds we could have sold if we 
had only had more nylons. 


LEXINGTON AT S9TH STREET 


VOLUNTEER 5-5900 








*It breaks our hearts to think \ > 
, a — 


FOr, 


to advertise in 


ce 





* Be ren’ son 






This ad ran on Sunday, February 
14, in The New York Times 
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ISSUED EVERY SATURDAY 


WLB to Have Newspaper 
Advisory Panel of 6 Men 


War Labor Board Reveals Employers, Employes, 
And Public Represented to Act on Wage 
Applications, Labor Disputes in Industry 


FORMATION of a newspaper advisory 

panel to act upon all applications 
for voluntary wage increases and dis- 
pute cases arising in the newspaper 
business was announced Feb. 24 by 
the National War Labor Board. Em- 
ployer and employe groups and the 
public will have equal representation 
on the six-member panel, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. 

Dr. Robert K. Burns, regional di- 
rector of WLB in Chicago, will be 
chairman of the panel and Dr. Fred- 
erick S. Diebler, formerly of the 
Northwestern University economics 
department, will serve as vice-chair- 
man. Employe and labor representa- 
tives on the panel and their alternates 
are to be approved by the NWLB. 

Industry representatives will be: 

John S. McCarrens, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer; James E. Chappell, Birming- 
ham News and Age-Herald. 

Industry Alternated 

Alternate industry members will be: 
§. R. Winch, Portland Oregon Jour- 
vl; A. C. Hudnutt, Elyria (0.) 
Chronicle-Telegram. Charles P. Man- 
ship, Baton Rouge (La.) State Times 
and Advocate, Orvin G. Andrews, 
New London (Conn.) Day, George N. 
Dale, chairman, ANPA Special Stand- 
ing Committee; E. F. Burke and 
Claude V. Capers of the Special 
Standing Committee. 

Several of the members now repre- 
sent ANPA in all labor matters and 
the remaining members collectively 
represent all other newspaper pub- 
lishers’ associations with a member- 
ship covering more than one state or 
section. Chairman Burns and Vice- 
Chairman Deibler will represent the 
public. 

Representing labor will be Milton 
Murray, of Detroit, president of the 
American Newspaper Guild (CIO), 
and C. V. Ernest, international repre- 
sentative of the International Press- 
men and Assistant’s Union (AFL). 

Sam B. Eubanks, New York, vice- 
president of the American Newspaper 
Guild, was appointed alternate for the 
ClO. American Federation of Labor 
alternates appointed from the Interna- 
tional Printing Pressmen and Assist- 
ants’ Union are Joseph C. Orr, secre- 
tary-treasurer; J. B. Boscoe and 
Thomas J. Etzrodt, C. P. Kelly, of 
Chicago, will represent the Interna- 
tional Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ 
Union (AFL). 

Other AFL alternates include Ed- 
ward J. Volz, New York, president 
of the International Photo-Engravers’ 
Union; Fred R. Ballback, Detroit; 
Henry F. Schmal, St. Louis; J. Arthur 
Rehage, Chicago, and Edward M. Wet- 
ton, St. Louis, all representing the 
Photo-engravers’ union. 

Alternates from the ITU (inde- 
Pendent) are Claude M. Baker, Indi- 
anapolis, international president; C. J. 

r, Indianapolis; William Rose, 
Philadelphia; Thomas F. Griffin, Indi- 
anapolis; Ralph E. Mercer, Stockton, 





Cal.; William C. Gallaway, Win- 
netka, Ill.; J. C. Baker, Kansas City, 
Mo., and Andrew Giacola, Chicago, all 
officials of the union. 

The panel is being established for a 
90-day trial period and thereafter may 
be made permanent. It will operate 
under the policies and procedures of 
the NWLB. Details of the procedure 
were not covered in the directive 
order of the board, but it is under- 
stood such details will be worked out 
by the panel itself. Chief purpose of 
the panel will be to preserve exist- 
ing machinery for conciliation and 
arbitration in wage stabilization mat- 
ters by individuals familiar with 
newspaper problems. 

The directive order, subject to 
minor revisions as to details, is as 
follows: 


Directive Order 


“A. The National War Labor Board 
hereby creates an advisory panel for 
the daily newspaper industry, both 
printing and publishing. The head- 
quarters of this panel shall be in the 
regional office of the board in Chi- 
cago, and it is created for an initial 
period of 90 days from the date of this 
order. After such initial period of 
time, the National War Labor Board 
will consider the advisability of 
authorizing the permanent establish- 
ing of such advisory panel, either upon 
the board’s own initiative or upon 
request of the representatives of either 
management or labor; and the board 





FOUNDED IN 1884 





shall review the work of the panel, 
consider the advisability of any 
changes in the personnel thereof and 
determine the jurisdiction, functions 
and powers of such advisory panel. 

“B. For purpose of this order the 
daily newspaper industry printing and 
publishing panel shall advise the 
board as to wage and salary rates 
involving employes in the following 
departments of daily newspaper print- 
ing and publishing establishments: 
mechanical, maintenance, mailing, ed- 
itorial, art, circulation (including 
newsboys), and commercial and kin- 
dred departments. Cases involving 
services related to this industry, at 
the request of any of the parties in- 
volved, may in the discretion of the 
National War Labor Board or of a 
Regional War Labor Board be referred 
to the panel. 

Labor and Industry Members 


“C. The panel shall consist of six 
members to be appointed by, and as 
paid officials of, the board, on an 
ad hoc basis. Of the six members, 
two shall represent the public, as 
chairman and vice-chairman, respec- 
tively. The chairman’s duty shall be 
to exercise general supervision, and 
he shall not participate in any case 
except when specifically requested to 
do so by the National War Labor 
Board; two shall represent manage- 
ment and two shall represent labor. 
The panel may sit in any case as a 
three-man tripartite panel, provided 
that one shall be the chairman or 
vice-chairman, one shall represent in- 
dustry, and one shall represent labor. 
The board may at any time appoint 
such alternates as may be appropriate, 
to serve on an ad hoc basis. The regu- 
lar and alternate panel members who 
represent management will be ap- 
pointed by the ‘board from nominees 
of management submitted to the board 
through the board’s industry mem- 
bers. The regular and alternate panel 
members who represent labor will be 
appointed by the board from nomina- 


tions submitted to the board through 
its labor members. The panel labor 
representatives shall be chosen from 
crafts and industry groups whose 
membership may be involved in mat- 
ters within the jurisdiction of the 
panel. The labor member of the panel 
sitting in each case shall be the mem- 
ber chosen from the craft or industry 
group involved in the particular case. 

“D. The panel shall in the first in- 
stance consider and make recom- 
mendations upon all applications for 
wage and salary adjustments and on 
all labor disputes affecting the daily 
newspaper industry both printing and 
publishing. It shall be governed by 
the policies and procedures of the 
National War Labor Board. 

“E. Applications for wage and salary 
adjustments and cases involving labor 
disputes will be referred directly to 
the panel by the Regional War Labor 
Boards in voluntary cases and by the 
National War Labor Board in dispute 
cases. Findings and recommendations 
of the panel shall be filed directly 
with the National War Labor Board, 
which may ask for comment from the 
Regional War Labor Boards. 

“F. The National War Labor Board 
will notify the panel of its final action 
and direct the appropriate Regional 
War Labor Board to notify the parties 
of such action.” 


. 

WOMAN ON ARMY NEWS 

Fort Siz, Okla., Feb. 23—A new 
publisher took the helm of the Fort 
Sill Army News recently when Carl 
J. Bergman, of Lawton, Okla., who 
has published news about the Field 
Artillery School for more than two 
years, was processed in the Fort Sill 
Reception Center as Pvt. Carl J. Berg- 
man. The transaction was accom- 
plished quietly, however, for the new 
publisher is Mrs. Carl J. Bergman. 
Bergman had been on the staff of the 
Lawton Morning Press seven years 
when he started publishing the Fort 
Sill Army News in September, 1940. 





W PB Defers 


Second 


10% Print Paper Cut 


Unexpected Logging Increase and 
Output per Man Cited .. . Strict 
Conservation Still Urged by Officials 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 20—The pro- 

jected April 1 cut in print paper for 
newspapers, scheduled to amount to 
“not in excess of 10%,” was deferred 
today just as members of the News- 
paper Industry Advisory Committee 
were arriving in the Capital to dis- 
cuss the expected curtailment or- 
der. 

Word reached the War Production 
Board last night that an unlooked-for 
increase in logging in the Canadian 
woods insured production high enough 
to warrant postponement. Stepped-up 
output per man, plus an unusually 
open season, were the contributing 
factors, R. L. Weldon, Pulp and Paper 
Administrator for the Dominion of 
Canada, explained. 


Members of the advisory group’s 
“task committee” had been in con- 
ference earlier in the week with Wil- 
liam G. Chandler, chief of the Pub- 


lishing and Printing Division of WPB 
and they had made a tentative draft 
of a plan which would have made the 
planned curtailment throw its weight 
with lesser force upon the publishers 
of smaller newspapers. That plan was 
the scheduled topic of discussion, but 
it was common knowledge that the 
advisory committee intended to 
broaden the scope by reference to col- 
lected data raising the question 
whether a new cut, or in any event 
one of approximately 10%, actually 
was necessary. The postponement 
having already been formally entered, 
no opportunity was presented for ex- 
amination of the new material. 

The possibility that still another 
phase of the print paper situation was 
to be looked at was raised by the 
presence at the meeting of J. K. Gal- 
braith, Deputy Administrator of the 
Office of Price Administration. Gal- 


braith has been carrying on the con- 
versations with Canadian producers, 
still in the informal stage, for a price 
increase. A base price of $55 a ton, 
amounting -to a 10% boost, has been 
the basis’ of those discussions. Price 
talk likewise was sidetracked by the 
new development. 
Urge Conservation 


Mr. Chandler, and Donald J. Sterl- 
ing, both veterans in the newspaper 
business, gave hope that the post- 
ponement might be an extended one, 
but there was no explicit assurance on 
that point. They counselled use of 
every conceivable means for conserv- 
ing newsprint, saying: 

“In this manner the market will not 
overtake supply. In this manner a 
seller’s market my be avoided; in this 
manner through exercise of mutuality 
of interest between manufacturer and 
consumer, more drastic orders may 
be avoided tomorrow.” 

The hope that the existing 10% cur- 
tailment may be the only one for 
many months was supported by word 
from Ottawa that anticipated produc- 
tion may supply present needs until 
midway through next year. 

The economic importance of the 
United States newsprint market to 
the Dominion of Canada has resulted 
in close cooperation between price 
and supply agencies in Canada and 
the United States. 
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Two War Writers Killed 
In Lisbon Plane Crash 


Ben Robertson of New York Herald Tribune and 
Frank Cuhel of MBS Among Clipper Victims 
. .» Correspondents’ Death Toll Now 14 


By WALTER E. SCHNEIDER 


TWO MORE war correspondents were 
killed this week when the Yankee 
Clipper, carrying them to new front 








Ben Robertson 


Frank J. Cuhel 


line assignments, crashed into the 
Tagus River at Lisbon, Portugal. 

Ben Robertson, Jr., of the New York 
Herald Tribune, who had been with 
PM until recently, and Frank J. Cuhel, 
Mutual Broadcasting System, were 
among the 24 victims listed as dead 
and missing in the Feb. 22 disaster. 
Only 15 passengers and crew mem- 
bers survived. 

The deaths of Robertson and Cuhel 
increased to 14 the number of corre- 
spondents killed in line of duty since 
the war began in 1939. Twelve of 
these have died since Pearl Harbor. 

Robertson and Cuhel were listed of- 
ficially as missing, but no hope was 
held for their survival. There were 
four known dead, and the bodies of 
20 others were believed buried in the 
wrecked flying boat at the bottom of 
the Tagus or washed away by the 
swift current. 

Robertson had covered the war in 
the Middle East, Russia, India and 
Great Britain for PM from 1940 until 
last month, when he rejoined the Her- 
ald Tribune, on whose local staff he 
had worked from 1929 to 1934. Last 
week, when he was photographed at 
his office in his correspondent’s uni- 
form before leaving for London, Rob- 
ertson jokingly remarked on seeing 
the prints that they would “look good 
in my obit.” 

Robertson’s last articles to appear in 
print were published this week in 
PM. They recounted an_inter- 
view with General Archibald Wavell 
in India. Robertson went to India for 
both PM and the Chicago Sun. 

Thirty-nine years old, Robertson 
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was born in Calhoun, S. C. He re- 
ceived a Bachelor of Science degtee 
from Clemson College in 1923 and 
three years later took a degree in 
journalism at the University of Mis- 
souri. He went to Hawaii after his 
graduation and did his first newspa- 
per work on the Honolulu Star-Bul- 
letin. In 1928 he decided to see the 
world. He traveled through Borneo 
and India, settling down for a time 
as a clerk in the American consulate 
in Java. The same year he went to 
Australia and worked for a year on 
the news desk of the Adelaide Chron- 
icle. 
Worked for AP 

He returned to the U. S. in 1929 and 
after his five years on the Herald 
Tribune staff he joined the AP. It 
sent him to Washington and London. 
In 1937 he gave up his AP job to free- 
lance. 

Cuhel, 38, also was unmarried. He 
was en route to North Africa when the 
tragedy occurred. He had been with 
MBS a year, reporting the war from 
Java and Australia. 

A native of Cedar Rapids, Ia., Cuhel 
was a graduate of the University of 
Iowa and in 1928 was a member of 
the U. S. Olympics track squad. When 
war came to Java he was in Batavia 
for an export firm, Dodge and Sey- 
mour, Ltd., and also was advisor to a 
Chinese exporting firm. Elizabeth 
Wayne, MBS representative, asked 
him to take over the job because she 
was leaving Java and,he made good 
although he had no previous newspa- 
per or radio experience. His appoint- 
ment was confirmed by telephone. 


Cuhel remained in Java with other 
correspondents until March 2, 1942. 
He escaped from Bandoeng by auto 
to a Dutch island steamer which was 
the last ship to leave Java before the 
Japs closed in. Cuhel and three other 
correspondents reached Australia on 
March 14 last. Cuhel remained in 
Australia until Dec. 3, when he re- 
turned to the U. S. 

Cameraman Wounded 

Jack Barnett, Fox-Movietone news- 
reel cameraman, was wounded when 
Stukas bombed an American artillery 
position in Tunisia Feb. 21. A piece 
of shrapnel inflicted a slight knee in- 
jury but Barnett continued to photo- 
graph the battle scene. He was among 
a dozen American, British and Aus- 
tralian newspapermen who were near 
the American guns when the dive 
bombers roared down. The others 
dived for cover and escaped injury. 
Barnett was the 31st correspondent 
maaan or injured since Pearl Har- 

or. 


Harold V. Boyle of AP, in describ- 
ing this bombing, said: “I had the 
same thought that was in the minds 
of a hundred soldiers for a half mile 
around: ‘Will this one get me?’ I 
buried my head, seeing in a last 
glimpse that machine gun bullets had 
cracked through the engine of one 
Stuka and it was smoking. The ra- 
vine rocked and ear-splitting concus- 
sions made my ears ring. Explosion 
followed explosion. Earth and sand 
sprayed over your helmet, dust 
clogged your nose. I knew most of 


it was gravel, but flying through the 
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air above were those razor-edged 
chunks of shrapnel that shred flesh 
and rip metal.” 

A lucky escape by another news- 
reel cameraman, Howard M. Winner 
of Pathe, occurred early in the North 
Africa invasion, it has been learned. 
A spent bomb fragment hit Winner 
and knocked him down, but he was 
not wounded. 

Noland Norgaard, AP, also escaped 
unhurt in the second Stuka bombing 
he had experienced in a week on the 
Tunisian front. Two bombs hit with- 
in 45 yards of him on Feb. 21. He 
retreated to a safer observation post 
and described the battlefield in the 
valley ten miles from Kasserine Pass 
as “an awesome sight.” 

Dispute Over Algiers Circuit 

Press Wireless, Inc., petitioned the 
FCC Feb. 24 to reconsider its action 
on Feb. 19, when an application by 
PW to operate a radio communications 
circuit between the U. S. and Algiers 
was denied, and Mackay Radio and 
Telegraph Co. was granted such per- 
mission for a three-month trial period. 
PW asked FCC either to grant its 
application or order a consolidated 
hearing to determine which of the 
two applicants is better qualified to 
render the service proposed. 

The circuit in dispute would pro- 
vide the first direct commercial route 
to the U. S., ending most of the long 
delays in press transmissions from 
that war theatre, now sent via Lon- 
don. 


FCC will consider the petition at 
a meeting this week. Press Wireless 
contends its application was filed Dec. 
17, while that of Mackay was filed 
Feb. 13 and was granted despite the 
fact that PW’s proposed rates were 
“substantially lower.” PW’s schedule 
was ordinary press transmission at 6 
cents a word, urgent press 10 cents, 
and deferred press 4 cents. Mackay’s 
ordinary press rate, the petition said, 
would be 8 cents. RCA Communica- 
tions, Inc., which also sought the cir- 
cuit and was rejected by FCC, had 
proposed a 5 cent ordinary press rate. 

When FCC awarded the circuit to 
Mackay it criticized Mackay’s “high” 
rates, which are the same as those for 
transmissions via London. FCC in- 
dicated it would slash the proposed 
rates when application is made for 
renewal. 

U. P. announced Feb. 24 that it has 
realigned key posts in North Africa 
and England for coverage of expand- 
ing military campaigns in Africa and 
Europe. Virgil Pinkley, formerly Eu- 
ropean business manager, who cov- 
ered the African desert war last year 
on a trip to fronts around the globe, 
has arrived in Algiers to take charge 
of U.P. coverage in the North African 
war theater. He will direct a staff of 
seven, including himself, assigned to 
American and, British forces on the 
Tunisian front. 

Pinkley’s staff includes Edward W. 
Beattie, Jr., former London bureau 
manager, who has returned to a front 
line assignment at his own request. 
Beattie covered war fronts in Finland, 
Poland and France before he became 
London manager. His successor in 
London is Harrison Salisbury, who 
was assistant foreign news editor on 
the U.P. war desk in New York and 
signed the general war lead daily for 
several years. 

Arrive in London 

Enlargement of London bureaus 
which began in November when near- 
ly two score U. S. correspondents 
landed with Allied troops, is continu- 
ing. U.P. has added several from the 
U. S., Robert S. Musel, Sam Hales, 
Jack McGlincy, James Roper and Jack 
Fleischer, who was interned in Europe 
and later repatriated, and Pat Conger, 
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March 7-8—Advertising Man- 
agers Bureau of New York State 
Dailies, meeting, Hotel Syracuse, 
Syracuse. 

March 8—New Jersey Press 
Assn., 87th annual meeting, 
Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton, 

March 9—Advertising Women 
of New York, Inc., annual ad- 
vertising and Government din- 
ner, 6:30 p.m., Biltmore Hotel, 
New York. 

March 18-19—Life Insurance 
Advertisers Assn., Eastern 
Round Table, Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York. 

March 21-23—Interstate Cir- 
culation Managers Assn., 26th 
annual meeting, Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia. 





who has returned from “pool” duty 
with the British Home Fleet, repre- 
senting all U. S. services. 

Other London arrivals include Cyrus 
L. Sulzberger, New York Times, from 
Moscow; Thomas M. Wulf, Newspaper 
Enterprise Association; David H. Orn, 
Chicago Defender, Negro newspaper; 
and Louis Azrael, Baltimore News. 
Post. 

Joseph S. Evans, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed chief of Newsweek’s London 
bureau in anticipation of invasion of 
the continent. Other Newsweek staf 
shifts include Merrill Mueller to the 
Middle East and John Lardner 
North Africa, replacing Mueller. 

Tribute to three Reuters war cor- 
respondents, Harold King, Alan Hum. 
phreys and Arthur Oakeshott; Richard 
McMillan, British U.P., and Yates 
McDaniel, AP, was paid following a 
survey of the best British newspaper 
work of 1942 in Newspaper World 
recently. Special correspondents men- 
tioned were Alan Moorehead, Daily 
Express; Alexander Clifford, Daily 
Mail, and Cholerton of the Daily Tele- 
graph. 

Vitamins for Correspondents 

The Chicago Tribune has sent vita- 
min pills to its widely scattered wat 
correspondents now assigned to stra- 
tegic battle fronts and ‘in world capi- 
tals. It was necessary to make cus- 
toms declarations of the packages 
Shipment was facilitated by the U.§ 
government. 

The pills are for use of the corre- 
spondents to meet diet and food de- 
ficiencies when and if the need arises. 
One month’s supply for each man was 
sent. The largest package was con- 
signed to Larry Rue, chief of the 
Tribune’s London bureau. He wil 
distribute the pills among Seymour 
Korman and Joseph Cerutti, and als 
Sam Brewer, now in Syria; Alex Small 
in New Delhi, India, and John Thomp- 


son in North Africa. Other packages 


were sent directly to Robert Cromit 
and Clay Gowran in the Southwest 
Pacific and to Warren Baker in th 
Alaska area. ; 

Vitamin pills have been creditet 
with saving the lives of several corte 
spondents during the rigorous winte! 
campaigns in Norway and Finlay 
early in the war. Leland Stowe, Chi- 
cago Daily News, once told Eprtor ¢ 
PuBLIsHER that his supply of Mer 
pills were the only thing that pulled 
him through a serious attack of pnev 
monia. He said other correspondents 
were similarly put on their feet afte 
front line diet deficiencies made the® 
susceptible to influenza and pnet 
monia. 

Charles F. Danver, Pittsburgh Pos 





Gazette columnist, is now “somewher 

in England” as a special war co 

spondent. He made the trip ove 
(Continued on page 39) 
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OWI Checks Regional 


Dictatorship 


Over News 


Los Angeles Papers Attacked Plan After 
OWI Head There Ordered Official News 
Released Through His Office 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 23—Dictatorship 

over official news by regional offices 
of the Office of War Information has 
been checked by orders from Wash- 
ington, and a threatened strike by 
some newspapers against use of 
“channelized” copy has been averted. 

Complaints have been numerous, 
but the situation was brought to a 
head when Los Angeles publishers 
joined in protest to Elmer Davis. The 
OWI chief was out of the city and the 
duty of action devolved upon Gardner 
Cowles, director of domestic opera- 
tions, himself a publisher. Cowles 
acted with dispatch. 

OWI Order on West Coast 

Open warfare by the press against 
OWI regional offices blanketing news 
control within themselves, broke Fri- 
day after Howard Langley, Southern 
California OWI director, issued a 
ukase that the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, War Manpower Commis- 
sion, War and Navy Departments, and 
other federal agencies in his area must 
clear their news releases through his 
office. The press learned of his com- 
mand when Samuel Leask, Southland 
OPA director, cancelled his daily press 
conference. Langley said he was act- 
ing under instructions from Dean 
Jennings, San Francisco director. 

The-scope of the order became fully 
known when newspaper staff mem- 
bers found their regular sources 
capped by the OWI edict wherever 
they went. 

On the following day, Los Angeles 
newspapers refused to publish stories 
concerning local Federal agencies. 
Editors scrapped plans for layouts on 
the new point rationing system and 
used only brief items. The Daily News 
advised readers seeking information 
to telephone Langley, and added: 
“The gag order just released will add 
to the confusion and will not succeed 
in covering up the blunders of Wash- 
ington’s local branch office.” 

The Los Angeles Times dubbed the 
order “Goebbelsian restriction,” and 
the Los Angeles Examiner termed it 
a “dictatorial act of censorship.” 

During the 24-hour period between 
Langley’s decree and receipt of the 
telegram from OWI headquarters, 
local newspapers carried virtually no 
war agency news despite the fact that 
point rationing of canned foods was 
imminent and deadline for unre- 
stricted purchase of canned foods was 
that night. 

OWl, War, Navy Probes 

Meanwhile Langley insisted the new 
method merely brought to the Los 
Angeles area the system used every- 
where else, and directors of all agen- 
cles proceeded to telephone the OWI 
office for permission before consenting 
to an interview. And after the inter- 
view, clearance was required. 

Tackling the black market in meat, 
a labor-management committee meet- 
ing was thrown open to the press, only 
to have admission revoked just as the 
meeting was to be called to order. 
This and similar situations were 
brought to the attention of the Elmer 

avis office and an inquiry was insti- 
tuted. The War and Navy Depart- 
ments also launched separate probes. 

At the San Francisco regional office, 
the regional spokesman gave voice to 


what he obviously considered a true 
analogy. Obtaining news directly 
from war agencies without channel- 
ing it through the OWI, he suggested, 
“would be like a reporter sending a 
story directly to the composing room 
without first showing it to his city 
editor.” 


But the parallel was soon shattered. 
Mr. Cowles, in Washington, said OWI 
wishes to keep war information clear 
and consistent to avoid confusion, but 
doesn’t intend to curtail the open door 
policy. He continued: 

“The OWI will not, and does not 
want to, curtail the policy that has 
always prevailed in the dealings of 
the government with press and radio 
and other news media. It is our hope, 
however, that we can put an end to 
ccnflicting statements which confuse 
the public mind. This can be done, I 
believe, by giving the complete truth 
to the public as rapidly as possible 
and by endeavoring to establish pro- 
cedures which may enable different 
agencies to reach agreement. 

L. A. Director Brought in Line 

“This means that representatives of 
press and radio shall at all times be 
free to interview officials of all gov- 
ernment agencies. I have the assur- 
ance of our Los Angeles director that 
he always intended to and will ad- 
here to this policy. 

“In order to carry out the responsi- 
bility for eliminating conflicting state- 
ments, it is necessary for us to have 
war agency statements, except those 
of the military services, issued through 
OWI. This central issuance is solely 
for the purpose of giving us an op- 
portunity to eliminate conflicting or 


confusing material. OWI does not 
engage in censorship of any form. Its 
purpose is to see to it that war in- 
formation is clear, consistent and com- 
plete. 

In Los Angeles, Langley was quoted 
as saying he had received instructions 
from Washington, and summarizing: 
“In other words, the matter is back 
where it was before the misunder- 
standing arose. I am very happy the 
situation has cleared.” 

Asked if he intended to interpose 
no objection to interviews and pub- 
lication of government news, except 
policy statements, without clearance 
by OWI, he replied: “Yes. Wé have 
always had a fine working agreement 
here on dispensing news and we just 
want to continue along that same 
route.” 


Nevada Daily Urges 
Rum! Plan Backing 


The Nevada State Journal, Reno, 
last week ran three full-page adver- 
tisements urging readers to contact 
their Congressmen demanding they 
support the Rum] plan for payment of 
income taxes. The State Journal 
pulled 325 proofs of the ads and 
passed them on to a corresponding 
number of papers in all 48 states. urg- 
ing the papers to take similar action. 
according to R. R. Albaugh, business 
manager. 

A letter accompanying the proofs 
noted: “We will not try to suggest 
the means of financing these pages as 
no doubt you will have your own 
idea for your community. The pages 
can naturally be sponsored by a 
group of business men, civic clubs or 
individuals, or any way you see fit. 
The civic clubs you see on the page 
proofs did not pay for the advertising 
but they do lend a lot of weight to 
the message. We used other sources 
for financing the pages. 

“We are only sending these pages 
to key newspapers in each of the 48 
states. We would like to suggest that 
you take it upon yourself to pass 
these pages and the ideas herein to 
the smaller papers in your territory.” 
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StruckManitowocDaily 
Resumes After 5 Days 


Manitowoc, Wis., Feb. 23— The 
Manitowoc Daily Herald - Times re- 
sumed publication Saturday, Feb. 20, 
after no editions had been published 
since Monday when 13 composing 
room employes struck to enforce sign- 
ing of a new labor contract providing 
for a wage increase of 16 cents an 
hour over the 1942 scale of $1.04. W. 
F. Ohde, general manager of the Her- 
ald-Times, made no effort to publish 
the paper after the men walked out. 
Arrangements were made with the 
neighboring Two Rivers Daily Re- 
porter, which carried a story on the 
walkout, for distribution to Manitowoc 
subscribers of the Herald-Times. 

The contract between the Mani- 
towoc local of the ITU and the news- 
paper expired last Dec. 1, and nego- 
tiations for a new agreement followed. 
The chief union demand was a new 
$1.20 hourly rate, based on a compari- 
son of wages paid in other skilled 
crafts locally, in a vital war produc- 
tion center recently designated by the 
government as a critical labor short- 
age area in which the 40-hour week 
was suspended. The management de- 
clared the union had violated the 
terms of the contract, which called 
for arbitration at any time that a dis- 
pute might arise, by not submitting its 
position to arbitration. The truce was 
reached after conferences with the 
federal labor conciliator and work was 
resumed pending a decision by an 
arbiter in the wage dispute. 
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REINTRODUCES BILL 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 23—Senator Rob- 
ert Reynolds of North Carolina, has 
reintroduced his bill to extend the 
benefits of the National Service Life 
Insurance Act of 1940 to accredited 
newspaper correspondents, accom- 
panying any branch cf the land or 
naval forces to the United States. The 
same coverage that now extends to 
members of the armed services would 
be given war correspondents under 
the pending bill, which failed of action 
in the last session of Congress. 





Newspapers Could Be Cut 
To 60% of '39, OCS Says 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 23—The sugges- 

tion that the civilian economy could 
stand a 60% shrinkage from 1939 news- 
paper operations has been made in a 
report to Director James F. Byrnes 
of the Office of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion by the Office of Civilian Supply. 

The report, Director Joseph L. 
Weiner of OCS has repeatedly stated, 
does not recommend a course of action 
but is a statistical statement designed 
to show what civilians would require 
in a “bedrock economy’—a point 
which is not expected to be touched, 
and below which it would be disas- 
trous to go. Such an economy, for 
instance, contemplates one per cent of 
the amount of alcoholic beverages 
consumed in 1939. 

Periodicals Could Stand 80% Cut 

Periodicals and miscellaneous other 
printed productions, other than news- 
papers, could fill the need with an 
80% curtailment from the same base 
the Weiner report indicates. 

With respect to “Minimum Civilian 
Consumer Requirements for Maga- 
zines, Newspapers, and Other Printed 
Matter,” the report says: 

“Newspapers. It should be pointed 
out that final cost to consumers is of 
doubtful value in measuring the 
amount of newspapers or periodicals 
delivered to a civilian economy. Cir- 


culation revenue is 90% of the volume 
of this business is of minor impor- 
tance to the primary objective of sup- 
plying media for advertising. How- 
ever, to afford a comparable index of 
dollar values over the prewar period 
of 1939, the above percentages and 
values may be accepted as indicating 
the great falling off in variety of pub- 
lications offered for sale under a 
shrinking economy in which advertis- 
ing expenditures will not justify the 
existence of a great many borderline 
profit makers in the newspaper and 
periodical fields. The shrinkage to 
40% of prewar newspaper sales would 
reflect curtailment in the mount of 
paper (and reading matter) contained 
per copy as well as declines in circu- 
lation. Measured by newsprint con- 
sumption, requirements for newspa- 
pers would be 20% of 1939. 
Magazine Shrink Greater 


“Magazines. It is obvious that the 
proportion of magazines devoted pure- 
ly to entertainment allows them to 
shrink to a greater degree than news- 
papers without affecting the public 
interest. For this reason, magazines 


can drop to a 20% level as against the 
40% level considered a minimum for 
newspapers in terms of final cost to 
consumers.” 

“Consumption” in 1939 (at manu- 


-at about 25% of prewar level. 


facturers (publishers’ prices) was 
listed at $306,000,000, and the pub- 
lishers’ value was totaled at $122,400,- 
000. The comparable data on maga- 
zines and other printed matter except 
newspapers, were $166,000,000 and 
$32,200,000. Totals, therefore, were 
$472,000,000 and $155,600,000. 

The tables through the report in- 
volved “a certain amount of arbitrari- 
ness,” it is conceded, but such an ap- 
proach was described as inevitable. 
And they did not contemplate “a sit- 
uation so desperate as to involve 
the siege and blockade of this coun- 
try. 

Blockade Consideration Omitted 

The latter extreme assumption was 
not used, because of the unlikelihood 
of this country facing those added 
problems, the report continued. How- 
ever, the levels were set at a point 
where it was believed that “curtail- 
ment below these levels would detract 
more from the prosecution of the type 
of war we now seem likely to have 
to wage that it would help by releasing 
materials, labor or other resources.” 

The report was made at the request 
of Mr. Byrnes. It was held in secrecy 
for a time, but when part of the doc- 
ument leaked out it became known 
that the contemplated supply of farm 
machinery and equipment, despite the 
“Food for Victory” campaign, was set 
Al- 
most immediately, WPB raised the 
allocation of critical metals for such 
equipment substantially above the 
amount available at the time. 
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ABC Rejects 


Secondary 


Readership Surveys 


Board Warns of “Trilline Rates” If Approximated 
Coverage Supplants Audits . . . Suggests 
Another Group Standardize Procedure 


REJECTING proposals that the Audit 

Bureau of Circulations undertake or 
supervise surveys of secondary read- 
ership, the ABC board of directors 
in a report to members this week 
warned that “relative chaos would 
once more rule in the realm of rate- 
making” if audited figures of paid 
circulation gradually were to be dis- 
regarded. 

The report, in a “realistic” approach 
to the question, declared “it is almost 

. certain that the smaller, less sober 
figures of paid circulation would suc- 
cumb to the more spectacular figures 
of total estimated readership” if pub- 
lishers began quoting trilline instead 
of milline rates approximating total 
readership. “And then,” it asserted, 
“the deluge would be upon us.” 
Standardization Suggested 

Advertisers who accept approximate 
estimates of total readership of a pub- 
lication will be “seriously jeopardized” 
if they continue to accept such figures, 
the board declared, and if audited 
figures of paid circulation decline in 
favor, “the advertising world might 
find itself back in pre-ABC days.” 

The directors suggested, however, 
that secondary readership survey pro- 
cedure be standardized by some rep- 
resentative body of advertisers, agen- 
cies and media, so that all such sur- 
veys will be comparable. 

In its own rejection of the proposal 
and in declining to supervise such 
standardization, the board declared 
such steps were not a “proper func- 
tion” of the Bureau. To undertake 
them, it asserted, would be “endanger- 
ing its real function and eventually 
ABC as at present organized would 
“cease to exist.” 

In picturing a deluge of “trilline 
rates,” the report said: “Your board 
feels it is the duty of the directors 
of ABC to maintain the principle of 
audited paid circulation in every pos- 
sible way, and to refrain from doing 
anything that would tend to bring 
such figures into disrepute or substi- 
tute for them other figures which 
could only result in a backward step 
for all advertising interests.” 

The report said: 

“Factual” Basis Necessary 


“It is assumed, of course, that if the 
ABC were to undertake readership 
surveys it would also continue to 
audit paid circulations and would pub- 
lish figures for both of these two 
methods of quantity measurement. It 
may be believed that, while adver- 
tisers would more and more use read- 
ership figures for measuring coverage 
(which would certainly be the case if 
the ABC gave such figures its bless- 
ing), the same advertisers would con- 
tinue to enjoy rates based on audited 
paid circulation. Is this realistic? 
There cannot be two equally valid 
methods of measurement. One or the 
other must prevail. 

“It is almost certain that the smaller, 
more sober figures of paid circulation 
would succumb to the more spectac- 
ular figures of total estimated reader- 
ship. The assumption that this is 
likely to happen is one of the bases of 
the proposal that the ABC embark 
upon readership surveys. First one, 
and then another, publisher might 
begin to quote trilline, instead of 
milline, rates based on survey approx- 


imations of total readership—and then 
the deluge would be upon us. 

“There are other reasons. It is pro- 
posed that the ABC take over existing 
readership surveys. These are con- 
cerned with a relatively small number 
of publications. Does the proposal 
contemplate that the surveys should 
continue to be confined to a few pub- 
lications, or that they should be ex- 
tended to include all of the publisher 
members of the Bureau? If the opera- 
tion is not to be all-inclusive, the 
Bureau would be put in the position 
of maintaining one kind of service 
for all its members and another kind 
of service for those of its members 
who were willing to pay for it. Pre- 
sumably this second kind of service 
would provide figures of interest and 
value to advertisers; otherwise there 
would be no point in supplying them. 
The Bureau would then become a 
house divided. 

“Those members who could afford it 
would be getting something in addi- 
tion to the service afforded all the 
members—and this something, as al- 
ready has been pointed out, would 
have a tendency to break down the 
value of the standard service to all the 
members. 

Surveys Require Specialization 

“We do not believe the ABC could 
operate on this basis. It would cease 
to be successfully cooperative if its 
members were to be sharply divided 
between those who did and those who 
did not subscribe for the readership 
surveys. differences between 
them would not be minor. They 
would tend to color the entire philos- 
ophy of circulation values among the 
members of the two opposing camps. 
On such a basis, the ABC as at present 
organized would surely cease to exist. 

“On the other hand, the proposal 
may involve a plan to include all pub- 
lications in readership surveys. There 
are 1,700 publisher members in the 
Bureau. The cost of readership sur- 
veys for all of them would run into 
tremendous figures. Who is to pay 
for this added cost of Bureau opera- 
tion? Obviously every member 
would have to stand his share. It is 
not conceivable that the members 
would vote this added charge upon 
themselves, and they are the only ones 
who could authorize it. 

“Even if the directors were con- 
vinced of the soundness of the plan, 
they would face certain defeat if they 
were to recommend it to the member- 
ship at large. The time may come 
when publishers in general will be 
willing to subordinate the value they 
have learned to place on audited fig- 
ures of paid circulation, and to sup- 
plement them with, or supplant them 
by, other figures based on an entirely 
different method of circulation meas- 
urement, but that time has certainly 
not yet arrived. 

“The ABC deals in facts. It is not 
concerned with estimates, surmises, 
memory, or questions and answers. 
It is an exact art. Readership sur- 
veys are the antithesis of all this. 
They depend for their validity upon a 
number of purely human factors, upon 
mental response to various stimuli, 
upon a whole series of psychological 
concepts, and upon special training 
that is entirely alien to the training of 
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an accountant. Few fields of human 
activity are farther apart than the 
auditing of figures and the conducting 
of readership surveys. Such surveys, 
therefore, could not be assigned to 
the present ABC staff. If they were 
to be undertaken, an entirely new or- 
ganization would be required; and, 
while paid circulation audits were 
continued, this would have to be an 
added organization, with all the heavy 
added costs involved in such an oper- 
ation. Your board believes that this 
is no time even to consider the 
possibility of such additional expense. 

“A further reason why the ABC 
should not take over readership sur- 
veys lies in the present experimental 
nature of the art of making such sur- 
veys. Methods used by the several 
survey organizations are by no means 
standardized. Each one, by a process 
of testing and trying, is endeavoring 
to develop procedures which will elim- 
inate the very great factor of numeri- 
cal error which is seemingly implicit 
in all survey methods thus far. de- 
vised. Those who most strongly sup- 
port the validity of the surveys are 
usually the first to admit a consider- 
able factor of inescapable error in 
their total figures. 

“It is significant that in the same 
recent issue of an advertising publica- 
tion which carried an editorial sup- 
porting the proposal that the ABC 
take over the readership surveys, there 
appeared a thoughtful article analyz- 
ing the variety of procedures used 
with respect to only one phase of 
readership surveys and calling atten- 
tion to the varying errors resulting 
from the different methods used. 

“Few people will seriously contend 
that such surveys result in anything 
closer than an approximation of the 
number of readers of a publication. 
Perhaps methods may be developed in 
the future which will reduce or pos- 
sibly eliminate the present factors of 
error. Such methods have not yet 
been discovered. 

“Your board believes that it is no 
part of the function of an auditing 
bureau to share in the experimenting 
which will continue to be essential 
before figures of readership will ever 
be used generally or with confidence 
for the purposes for which audited 
figures of paid circulation have been 
successfully used since the ABC was 
founded.” 


Colorado Press Group 
Victor in Tax Fight 


The Colorado Press Association has 
been successful in getting a_ bill 
through the legislature clarifying the 
sales and use of tax with relation to 
newspapers, newsprint and ink, ac- 
cording to Edwin A. Bemis, CPA man- 
ager. The State Revenue Department 
had been trying to exact a tax on 
newsprint retroactive to 1935, Mr. 
Bemis said. The two sections of the 
law which is of interest to newspapers 
are the following: 

“(k) The term ‘tangible personal 
property’ shall mean corporeal per- 
sonal property. This shall not be con- 
strued to include newspapers, as 
legally defined by Chapter 156 of the 
Session Laws of Colorado of 1935.” 

“(o) Sales and purchases of elec- 
tricity, coal, gas, fuel oil, coke, for 
use in processing, manufacturing, 
mining, refining, irrigation, building 
construction, telegraph, telephone, and 
radio communications, street and rail- 
road transportation services and all 
industrial uses, and newsprint and 
printers ink for use by’ publishers of 
newspapers and commercial printers 
shall be deemed to be wholesale sales 
and shall be exempt from taxation 
under articles 1 to 5 of this chapter.” 


‘the problem from the standpoint of 





Black Market in 
Meat Exposed by 
Chi. Daily News 


Series Exposes Conditions in 
Industry in Packing 
Center 


Among the first newspapers to at- 
tempt an exhaustive investigation into 
the black market in meats is the 
Chicago Daily News which is now 
publishing a series of articles reveal. 
ing racketeering conditions bordering 
on the prohibition era of 20 years ago, 
So far, the Daily News has not named 
names or singled out individuals or 
groups, but there are indications that 
Chicago gangsterism is again seeking 
to gain control at expense of the 
public. 

The Daily News series started out 
to explain the shortages in meat and, 
upon investigation, resulted in an ex. 
pose of black market conditions in 
the meat trade. As explained by the 
Daily News in an editorial: “The news 
is not printed in an effort to bring 
about the indictment and. conviction 
of wholesalers, jobbers and retailers 
of meats, or those of who patronize 
the black markets. Our purpose js 
not to condemn, but to inform.” 

Reasons for Shortages 

With meat rationing an apparent 
certainty, the Daily News originally 
set out to give the public the reasons 
why there are shortages in meat 
George Thiem, farm editor, attacked 


producers and is now in the midst of 
a swing through the cattle country 
in the southwest. His stories reveal 
the apparent apathy on the part of 
cattle men to the meat rationing pro- 
gram. 

In Chicago, Henry Osborn was as- 
signed to explore the situation, start- 
ing with the packers at the stock 
yards, and including wholesalers, meat 
peddlers, butchers and all other groups 
related to the retailing of meat. 0s- 
born spent a week working on the 
explanation of shortages and discov- 
ered that the black market was def- 
initely a part of the picture. City 
Editor Clem Lane assigned Eddie 
Cikanek, police reporter, to assist 
Osborn in canvassing the retail meat 
market situation and illegal slaughter- 
ing of beef and pork. The Daily 
News staff men followed meat trucks 
from the packing houses to whole- 
salers and from the wholesalers to 
retailers. The reporters worked 2 
hours a day for two weeks gathering 
information and tracing down conf- 
dential tips. Within the past week 
John Mirt and Walford Lewis, Daily 
News reporters, also have been as 
signed to the investigation. 

No Definite Charges 

Last week, prior to the publication 
of the Daily News’ first article, whic 
was published Feb. 18, the United 
Press carried a Chicago story stating 
that the Capone mob had moved into 
the black market. The Daily News 
has not completed its investigation 
sufficiently to make definite charges 
against any syndicate, but has implied 
that racketeering conditions prevail 
and has quoted Alex Elson, region# 
enforcement officer for OPA to 
effect that OPA is investigating “re 
ports that the Capone mob is at work. 

Meanwhile, since the Daily News 
series broke last week, preceded by 
a Chicago Herald-American story ™® 
porting a black market in meats 2 
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Chicago, the U. S. District Attorney’ 
office has unofficially indicated the 
it is seeking authority from Washing: 
ton to investigate black market com 
ditions. 
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CHESTER, PA., Feb. 23—What hap- 

ns to a community of 350,000 
when its only daily newspaper is sus- 
pended for ten months? 

The answer, insofar as the Chester 
Times and its public are concerned, 
js-amazing things. And the more 
than 100 employes of that newspaper 
have a new pride in their work for 
having lived through such an experi- 


ence. 

Interrupted on election day in 1941 
by a strike which was to become the 
second longest of its kind in the east, 
the 67-year-old Times has reassumed 
its role in the life of a busy city of 
90,000 and as the only daily newspaper 
published in populous Delaware 
County. 

Shut Down Dec. 7, 1941 

The nation entered World War Il 
while the newspapers’ 64-page press, 
its battery of composing machines and 
other equipment in its four-story 
plant gathered dust and while the city 
mushroomed into a boom town as war 
production expanded. World shaking 
ewents took place, but local news was 
absent. And this absence was largely 
sponsible for the enthusiastic re- 
wption given by the merchant, the 
housewife and the man-on-the-street 
when the paper resumed publication 
wm Aug. 31 last yer. 

Today, almost six months after the 
return of the Times, circulation re- 
ports show a net paid total in excess 
of 28,000 as compared with the pre- 
wspension figure of 25,124; advertis- 
ing revenue for the month of Decem- 
ter increased $6,000 from the last 
Christmas month of publication; and 
woperation in the furnishing of news 
has the editorial staff literally “rub- 
bing their eyes.” 

For generations since Major John 
Hodgson came from near-by West 
Chester to publish the first issue of 
the Daily Times on Sept. 7, 1876, the 
newspaper had been a part of the 
community. As in many other cities. 
today’s judges, mayors and civic lead- 
ts are yesterday’s Times carrier boys. 
The roots of the newspaper were 
imly implanted in every borough 
and township of the area. 

But, as it took the bank holiday in 
183 to make people appreciate those 
institutions, so did suspension of the 
Times focus attention on the vital role 
that the newspaper plays in every 
community. 

No Local News 

Highly embarrassing situation arose. 
John Smith inquired about the health 
of his neighbor only to find that he 
had been buried the week before; 
tlssified advertisers reported business 
of as much as 50% the week after 
suspension; churches, social organiza- 
tions, newly-organized civilian de- 
fense groups and schools were with- 
out publicity mediums and directors 
of war organization campaigns were 
ata loss on how to tell their stories. 
‘I used to make fun of our Times,” 





awealthy resident said. “I never will 
again. I miss it too much.” 

One suburban merchant went out 
of business because, he said, his vol- 
ume depended almost exclusively on 
advertising. Mrs. Brown couldn’t get 
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Reliance on Local News 
Shown in Chester, Pa. 


Dependence of Community on Daily 
Newspaper Demonstrated During 
Six Months After 10-Months Suspension 


By GEORGE NORTHRIDGE 
City Editor, Chester (Pa.) Times 


1943 


a maid: industries lacked welders. 
Merchants planned sales and other 
special events, but gave up the idea 
as there was no way to inform the 
public. 

Adding to the normal problems of a 
10 months suspension was the fact 
that the complexion of the city had 
changed drastically before the paper 
resumed. Pearl Harbor had forced 
unheard of responsibilities on its 
major industries—Sun Shipbuilding 


and Dry Dock Company, the world’s 
largest privately-owned yard employ- 
ing 32,000, Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Ford, General Electric, Westinghouse, 
American Viscose Corporation, Sun 





Oil and countless others—and Ches- 
ter’s population had jumped from 60,- 
000 to 80,000. 

The story of the Times is like that 
of hundreds of others in medium-sized 
cities. From a four-page, five-column 
paper it grew steadily, changing own- 
ership several times in the first half 
dozen years until 1882 when the 
Chester Times Publishing Company 
was organized. The late Col. David 
F. Houston was president. 

New Plant Built in 1931 

On March 10, 1892, John A. Wallace, 
one of the original owners, sold a half 
interest to William C. Sproul, later to 
become governor of Pennsylvania. 
Eighteen years later Charles R. Long, 
who had been connected with the 
paper since August of 1892, was taken 
into partnership. Since 1923 when the 
Morning Republican ceased publica- 
tion, it had been the only daily news- 
paper in Delaware County. 

The business flourished with the 
city and, in 1931. despite the depres- 
sion, a modern new plant envisioned 
for a city of 100,000 persons was op- 
ened. Although the city at that time 
was only half that size the manage- 
ment foresaw the increase and 
equipped its new plant with every 
modern convenience. 

Mr. Long was publisher when on 
Nov. 5, 1941, thirty-two employes of 
the editorial, advertising, circulation 
and business departments who were 





members of the American Newspaper 
Guild walked out. The strike fol- 
lowed months of negotiations over 
wages, hours and some working con- 
ditions. An edition carrying election 
results was printed with a skeleton 
force, but was not distributed as strik- 
ers halted circulation trucks. Picket 
lines were formed and 24 hours later 
the publisher ordered complete sus- 
pension. For the first time in genera- 
tions the city and county were with- 
out a daily newspaper. 

Advertisers, large and small, were 
at a loss. Residents clamored for 
local news. A week later the strikers 
printed the first edition of the Chester 
Reporter, an eight-page paper backed 
by the American Newspaper Guild. 
At first the paper, which was pub- 
lished 15 miles away, in the plant of 
the Wilmington (Del.) Star, came out 
twice a week, but on Dec. 1 it became 
a daily. Publication continued until 
Aug. 28, 1942, although the staff was 
small, there was no wire news, and 
the familiar Times comics and syndi- 
cated features were absent. 

Phila. Papers Entered Field 

As the strike progressed and nego- 
tiations continued deadlocked Phila- 
delphia newspapers, located only 12 
miles away, began to cast covetous 
eyes in the direction of the rich area. 
One afternoon paper set up an elab- 
orate Chester bureau with complete 
news and advertising staff. Editions 
containing from four to six pages of 
Delaware County news were not un- 
common. Other metropolitan papers 
followed suit and before the strike 
ended one Philadelphia paper had six 
separate news units working in the 
county. 

Private interests and large adver- 
tisers conferred on the problem of a 
medium. A throwaway, Chester Store 
News, made its appearance. The 
strikers’ Reporter was placed in the 
ambiguous position of fighting the 
Times’ management and at the same 
time, working to prevent outside in- 
terests from taking over the field to 
the eventual detriment of that very 
paper. 

Then, in mid-summer of 1942 Al- 
fred G. Hill appeared on the scene 
fresh from an assignment as general 
manager of the Jamestown (N. Y.) 
Post-Journal. A Kansan weaned on 
William Allen White’s famed Emporia 
Gazette and having published papers 
in Wyoming, Nevada, Nebraska and 
other western states, he was immedi- 
ately impressed with the hold the 
Times had on the section. Here ‘he 
found an empire with a population 
greater than that of Nevada and Wy- 
oming combined—and _ without its 
daily newspaper. 

Negotiations were begun and in 
mid-August agreement was 
reached by which the plant was leased 
for five years starting on Jan. 1, 1943. 
with the four preliminary months, 
from Aug. 31 when publication was 
resumed, for organization. It was the 
sincere belief of the new management 


an 


that it would take that long to get 
going. Yet, despite the initial organ- 
ization expense the Times was “in 


the black” for its first month of pub- 
lication. 
Mention of "Striker" Taboo 
Announcement that the Times was 
to resume in two weeks brought a 
flurry of activity. The 115 employes 
were widely scattered; some in war 
production plants, some on the strik- 
ers’ paper, and others in the armed 
forces. The managing editor, who had 
been working in a local plant, re- 
turned. The office manager had re- 
mained on duty throughout the strike 
and he began to build up his staff. 
To supplement the returning Times 
“family”—mention of striker and non- 
striker was strictly taboo from the 


start—Mr. Hill brought with him an 
advertising direetor with well- 
rounded experience in the south and 
west, an assistant for that department 
who specialized in display layouts; a 
business manager who had worked for 
the Des Moines Register and Tribune 
for circulation and classified advertis- 
ing work; and a reporter, later made 
city editor, from Macy and Gannett 
newspapers. 

Every department had its problems 
in setting the stage for the resumption 
of publication yet there was a notice- 
able enthusiasm on all sides. A man 
in the stereotype department wha had 
been making up to $80 a week re- 
turned at the scale of $48 and a vet- 
eran machinist whose salary was hit- 
ting three figures never hesitated in 
his decision to return to the type- 
setting machines. 

In the next two weeks and in the 
months that have followed employes 
have witnessed the dovetailing of ac- 
tivity and effort bringing about the 
present Times. Newcomers on the 
staff were so overwhelmed by the 
enthusiasm of the public that they 
looked for the “catch” for months but 
have finally settled down to accepting 
the prolonged “honeymoon.” 

A glance through the various de- 
partments in the final rush before 
publication would have revealed: 

Departmental Organization 

Circulation—return of primary city 
dealers and suburban “little mer- 
chants” insofar as possible. Complete 
canvass of old routes, plans for elab- 
orate sampling, backing up the policy 
of ‘incentives for carriers rather than 
insurance or other incentives for sub- 
scribers. 

In composing room—two weeks of 
removing dust and dirt from machines, 
which had been protected somewhat 
with a coating of oil, return of a com- 
plete staff of 36 with replacements for 
four who went in service, shuffling of 
positions and limbering up of type set- 
ters, many of whom had not touched 
the machines in ten months; 

In editorial department—managing 
editor assigned reporters returning 
from strikers’ paper and new ones to 
city districts. Suburban editor re- 
called 37 correspondents (he first had 

long-awaited chance to eliminate 
some “deadwood”). Sports editor re- 
newed contacts in 22 high schools and 
“sandlot” managers; 

In advertising—the staff was in- 
creased by two and accounts were 
contacted by personal calls in the two 
weeks prior to resumption. The Ches- 
ter Store News suspended voluntarily 
and merchants cooperated whole- 
heartedly. 

Business office—manager wound up 
collection of activities reporting less 
than $1,000 of $40,000 in pre-suspen- 
sion advertising accounts outstanding 
and a similar amount due in circula- 
tion, accepted old employes for key 
positions, placed new ones in vacan- 
cies. 

The presses rolled shortly before 
noon on Aug. 31 and a Times carrying 
identical features and make-up to the 
old publication appeared. Personnel 

n that first day had been reduced to 
103. The public appetite had long- 
since been whetted. The response was 
even more enthusiastic than the new 
management had hoped. 

First Sales Broke Records 

One man left pennies at a local 
newsstand five days before the first 
edition appeared so that he might 
have the honor of buying the first 
paper sold there. Lines like those 
seen at theaters actually formed at 
newsstands to await the first edition. 
A county woman, 97, claimed the hon- 
or of being the oldest Chester Times 
reader on that day only to be humbled 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Food Copy Mobilized 
Behind War Effort 


“Many Millions of Dollars” of Advertising 
Converted to War Food Themes at Request 
Of Government... Point Rationing First 


MOBILIZATION of “many millions 

of dollars” of food advertising be- 
hind the government’s point rationing 
and other programs related to the 
wartime food situation was an- 
nounced in New York Feb. 21 after 
leading food manufacturers had met 
and pledged themselves to convert “a 
large segment” of present advertising 
to the war effort. 

The Office of War Information, 
which made the announcement, de- 
scribed the program as the largest co- 
ordinated advertising campaign in 
support of a war program. 

300 at N. Y. Meeting 


Detailed plans were disclosed after 
a meeting Feb. 19 in the New York 
Times Hall attended by 300 of the food 
manufacturers and their advertising 
agencies, and representatives of sev- 
eral government departments. First 
copy broke in Sunday papers, coin- 
ciding with the announcement of 
point rationing. 

The manufacturers agreed to con- 
tribute a substantial portion of their 
advertising budgets to promote con- 
tinuously such essential themes as 
point rationing, nutrition, Victory 
gardens, farm’ production goals and 
the farm labor problem. The entire 
activity is being developed in co- 
operation with the Advertising Coun- 
cil and the Grocery Manufacturers of 
America. 

Large-scale campaigns by such ad- 
vertisers as Campbell's Soup, Heinz, 
General Foods, General Mills, Stand- 
ard Brands, Kellogg, Libby and others 
were started this week to sell the idea 
of point rationing to the public. 

Paul Willis, president, Grocery Man- 
ufacturers of America, asserted at the 
Feb. 19 meeting that the food industry 
will place its full weight behind the 
campaign. He emphasized, however, 
that the coordinated pattern was be- 
ing developed in terms of existing ad- 
vertising schedules incorporating im- 
portant war themes, rather than ap- 
peals for additional advertising appro- 
priations. 

Big Splash in Dailies 

Libby’s full-page ad on “official in- 
formation on point rationing” went 
into newspapers in every city of 
50,000 population or over this week. 
Kellogg's was used in newspapers in 
all cities of 25,000 and over, and also 
in 2,800 county seat weeklies. 

General Mills used 250 newspapers 
from coast to coast; Heinz “scores” of 
newspapers. 

A promotional tabloid for food re- 
tailers, containing 14 retailer ads and 
12 newspaper spots, among others, has 
been prepared by the Campaigns 
Branch, Department of Information, 
OPA. It is to be issued shortly to 
300,000 retailers, 1,700 dailies and 
10,000 weekly newspapers. 

A full-page ad has been prepared 
by OPA and distributed by the Meyer- 
Both mat service to all newspapers 
adopting the “Louisville plan,” inau- 
gurated by the Courier-Journal and 
Times to enable merchants to sponsor 
government programs on a_ pooling 
basis. One or two ads are to be 
published each week. Another full- 
page ad in the Louisville plan has 
been prepared by OPA for newspa- 
pers throughout the country. 

Meyer-Both and Metro Associate 
Services, Inc., are offering mats o 


complete advertisements, spot an- 
nouncements, streamers and other 
features to more than 5,000 major re- 
tailers and daily newspapers who sub- 
scribe to these services. 

Magazines, radio and all other 
media are being employed in the ef- 
fort. The food industry annually 
spends more than $100,000,000 for ad- 
vertising and it was predicted that a 
substantial part of this would be con- 
verted to the government programs. 

No Compulsion 

Industry's participation is being 
achieved through individual advertis- 
ing support of the essential themes, 
to keep the home front fully in- 
formed on the food situation. There 
is no effort on the part of the gov- 
ernment to compel advertisers to 
support these campaigns, according to 
Gardner Cowles, Jr., OWI Director of 
Domestic Operations, who presided at 
the Feb. 19 meeting. 

“The food industry is eager to help 
Americans understand the food prob- 
lem,” Mr. Cowles declared. “Expres- 
sions of a desire to assist in this job 
have come to me from dozens of ad- 
vertisers and agencies. This means 
that the great power of advertising 
will be united with all the other chan- 
nels of education in this war cam- 


paign. 
“OWIl’s task is to coordinate the 
overall program and make certain 


that all phases of the problem receive 
appropriate attention. If the informa- 
tion job is well done, it will shorten 
the war. If it is badly done, a chaotic 
situation that would injure industry 
and the public might result.” 

The scope of the Advertising Coun- 
cil and the services it is rendering 
both to the government and _ busi- 
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ness were explained by Chester J. 
La Roche, chairman of the Council. 
Paul West, president, Association of 
National Advertisers, and vice-chair- 
man of the Council, paid tribute 
to industry’s remarkable production 
achievements, but stressed the need 
for a similar conversion from nor- 
malcy to war operations on the public 
relations, advertising and sales fronts. 

The basic story of point rationing 
was presented in a slide film prepared 
by the Office of Price Administration’s 
Campaigns Branch. Suggested adver- 
tising appeals, developed in coopera- 
tion with the Advertising Council, 
were also shown. 

Victory Garden Drive 

Advertising opportunities growing 
out of the government’s encourage- 
ment of Victory Gardens this year 
were spotlighted by Vernon Beatty, 
advertising manager, Swift & Co., rep- 
resenting the Ad Council’s task force 
assigned to this project. Mr. Beatty 
emphasized a significant difference 
between Victory Gardens and all 
other wartime food themes. The lat- 
ter, he pointed out, are all restrictive 
in character, whereas Victory Gardens 
encourage expansion. 

Stuart Peabody, advertising direc- 
tor, Borden Company, and coordinator 
for the Advertising Council’s farm 
production project, said that adver- 
tising devoted to production goals 
would fall into two main categories— 
“reminder” copy, to keep before the 
farmer the unprecedented goals set 
for 1943, and morale copy, stressing 
the vital role farmers are playing 
along with soldiers on the fighting 
fronts and workers in the factories. 
The need was cited for more efficient 
use of farm equipment, with the pro- 
posed slogan, “Share—Repair—Care.” 

Promotional aids for use in locali- 
ties affected by the critical farm labor 
shortage were presented by Harry 
Houghton, Brown Paper Co., repre- 


senting the Advertising Council’s 
manpower task force. In addition to 
layouts prepared for sponsorship 


by advertisers, Mr. Houghton’s pre- 
sentation included copy suggestions 
for incorporation as boxes and spots 
in larger ads. 


Efforts to increase home canning 





OPA Head Lauds Service 
Of Press in Rationing 


To Epiror & PUBLISHER: 

No finer single service in the in- 
terest of the American public has 
been performed during this war than 
the splendid handling by the nation’s 
press of the OPA processed foods 
rationing program. 

The repeated publication in thou- 
sands of newspapers of the OPA con- 
sumers’ declaration form permitted 
millions of Americans to appear at 
the registration sites and obtain War 
Ration Book No. 2 in a matter of 
minutes. 

This means an incalculable saving 
both in manhours of work by the 
volunteer registrars and in the time 
of the individual applicants. 

Similarly, the publication by news- 
papers of the official table of point 
values for March makes it possible 
for millions of housewives to plan 
their families’ meals and shopping 
tours in advance. And here, also, is 
accomplished great saving of time for 
the country’s 600,000 food stores and 
the shopper herself. 

Again, due to repeated appearance 
of pictures in the press together with 
explanatory material, War Ration 
Book No. 2 became familiar to the 
public weeks in advance of its 
issuance. 


Added to all of these extremely 
important services was the publica- 
tion in news columns of thousands 
and thousands of words explaining 
the why, when, and how of processed 
foods rationing and use of the point 
system. 

It is not an overstatement to say 
that without this cooperation the high 
degree of public understanding of this 
huge rationing program never could 
have been achieved in the short space 
of a few weeks. 

Such a_ splendid public service 
looms even larger when it is remem- 
bered that, like many other enter- 
prises, newspapers are feeling the 
effects of manpower shortages, trans- 
portation difficulties, and curtailment 
of supplies. Nevertheless, they are 
going ahead full steam and over- 
coming these handicaps to the end 
that Americans can continue to be 
the best informed population in the 
world. 

For the invaluable assistance freely 
given by a free press of a free coun- 
try, may I express the deepest grati- 
tude of the OPA? 

Sincerely yours, 

PreNTIss Brown, Administrator, 
Office of Price Administration, 
Washington. 


will be emphasized, and it was stated 
that sufficient jars, closures and non- 
priority gaskets will be made avail. 
able throughout the country, 

One industry spokesman declared 
food has ceased to be competitive be. 
cause of war conditions, and for this 
reason the coordinated plan has re. 
ceived enthusiastic support. The most 
flexible and resilient medium was 
used for point rationing, it was ex. 
plained. 

One of the later campaigns, on Vic. 
tory Gardens, will appear under Del 
Monte’s signature. Proofs of these ads 
were shown at the Feb. 19 meeting, 
Another, sponsored by Minnesota 
Valley Canning Co., will feature an 
unusual theme on home canning— 
“Wanted—One Million Competitors” 

About $40,000,000 was spent by in- 
dividual advertisers in the nutritign 
campaign run last year, it was stated, 

Military and allied needs call for as 
much as 25% of our entire food pro. 
duction for 1943, compared with only 
13% last year and 4% in 1941, C. y 
Chester, board chairman, General 
Foods, declared Feb. 19 in an address 
short-waved to soldiers overseas, 


Censor Rules Any 
Congressman Can 
Clear News, Photo 


Dummy Gun Picture Brings 
Ruling By Price .. . But 
Press Must Use Discretion 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 25—A picture of 
a dummy anti-aircraft gun “protect- 
ing” the Capitol precipitated an un- 
usual censorship situation this week, 
when the Office of Censorship said 
any member of Congress has author- 
ity to censor or release any picture. 


Associated Press photographed Rep. 
George Bender with one of the 
wooden guns on Tuesday. When the 
picture appeared other picture ser- 
vices questioned clearance of this 
military subject. They were told AP 
got Bender to pose, but the Army 
denied it had had any part of releas- 
ing the picture. 

“Appropriate Source" 

Byron Price, director of censorship, 
told the photo services that any con- 
gressman had such authority. Al- 
though congressmen are not men- 
tioned in the censorship code as 
“appropriate sources,” they are con- 
sidered as such for purposes of clear- 
ing information, he explained. The 
term “appropriate source” is not de- 
fined by job titles, and the Office of 
Censorship takes the position that 
congressmen have recourse to 
Congressional Record and in this in- 
stance used it, and the press cannot 
be asked to ignore the Record. 

The military services ‘did not pro- 
test the release of Bender’s picture, 
Mr. Price’s office said, but made some 
inquiry as to its propriety. Even if 
the Army and Navy says “no,” the 
censorship office still can say “yes,” 
it was explained. In this instance 
the military thought the picture and 
story shouldn’t have been given out 
but did not attempt to press the 
point. 

While congressmen can give out 
news of a military nature, it was 
added, newspapers still are supposed 
to exercise their independent judg- 
ment about its use. 


The day after the Bender picture 
appeared the other photo services, 
told by the Army that the answer 
still was “no,” got another congress- 
man to pose with a dummy gun an 
then release the picture to them 
under the new censorship ruling. 
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CARTOON COMMENT ON POINT RATIONING, WAR CHEATS AND PEACE AIMS 
i- |7ARRED WITH THE SAME DIRTY BRUSH STUDYING-IN HIS SPARE TIME OUR NEW COMMANDER-IN-CHEF! 











in New York Journal-American, 


-Burris Jenkins, Jr., 


Paule Loring in Providence Evening Bulletin. Cy Hungerford in Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 





inez Robb, Ruth 
Cowan Surprised 
by Africa Landing 





by the side of a road in the cold dusk 
for two hours waiting for a ride, 
huddling in a command car over more 
than 100 miles of blackout driving in 
mountains, surprisingly getting a bed 
in a luxurious and vacant villa, hiking 
through a dusty African city jammed 


circulations and format classifications. 

The date of publication required for 
all entries will be chosen by lot from 
among the week-day dates in the 
week of March 1. The exact date will 
be determined by a drawing held after 
the week has passed. 


ANPA Asking Data 
On 48-Hour Week 
From All Dailies 


f and milling with soldiers to go sight- “ . 
: Reporters Thought England seeing, riding 30 miles in the back of JA]j quipp a Guil dD aily To Find Out How Proposed 
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o- & life is like in war, for their stories. “ a jobs 9 y ag 0 Meir the meeting that the sole purpose of 
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Map Ad Program 
In New England 


Francis Murphy Pioneers 
Plan for Industry to Use 
Institutional Copy in War 


Newspapers and manufacturers in 
New England are working jointly on 
a new space advertising program, 
pioneered by Francis S. Murphy, gen- 
eral manager of the Hartford Times 
and secretary of the New England 
Council, which is designed to bolster 
employe morale and improve relations 
between a community and its indus- 
tries. 

Anthony Glavin, director of the New 
England Newspapers Advertising Bu- 
reau, Boston, assisted Mr. Murphy 
in developing the new project in 
which New England industries are be- 
ginning to utilize paid space to de- 
scribe to their employes, their fam- 
ilies and their neighbors how industry 
and its workers are helping to win the 
war. 


Council Sponsors Plan 


Use of home town newspapers by 
industries which now are confronted 
with impending manpower shortages 
in the face o1 rapidly expanding war 
production is the key of the institu- 
tional program. The New England 
Council’s interest in it is in line with 
its main objective of “increasing New 
England’s income by the orderly de- 
velopment of its basic wealth-produc- 
ing activities and the service indus- 
tries they support.” The Council, 
accepted spokesman for New England 
business, recently sent to its 7,500 in- 
dustrial and business leaders an out- 
line of the new advertising project. 

The Council also called to the at- 
tention of 150 publishers and advertis- 
ing managers of New England daily 
papers the opportunity offered to local 
manufacturers to build better public 
relations by using paid space. 

A series of five full-page ads used 
recently in the Lawrence (Mass.) 
Daily Eagle by Pacific Mills of Law- 
rence was cited as an example of 
what can be done through institutional 
copy to acquaint the entire com- 
munity with industry’s place in the 
war effort and to give a bird’s-eye 
view of friends and neighbors at work 
in the plant. Points emphasized were 
the value of the industry in providing 
employment, the kind of jobs avail- 
able, the importance of the work 
(producing cloth for the armed ser- 
vices), an invitation to women who 
have never worked in the mills, man- 
agement’s awareness of its responsibil- 
ity, now and in the postwar era. 

Successful Experiences 

Mr. Murphy said recently in em- 
phasizing the importance of this type 
of advertising: “Manufacturers have 
been prone to feel that the newspaper 
played no part in their life because 
the goods they happened to manufac- 
ture were not sold at retail. But I 
think they have neglected the point 
that those very things that they sell 
are made by human beings—men and 
women, young men and girls—and 
that morale is a very important item 
in the operation of all manufacturing 
plants.” 

Also cited by Mr. Glavin as success- 
ful experiences of manufacturers with 
institutional advertising were those 
of Edward G. Budd Manufacturing 
Co., which used a series of ads in four 


which has used large size institutional 
copy in newspapers in four cities 
where its plants are located. Timken 
also has used some space in Washing- 
ton newspapers to tell what it is doing 
to produce war materials. 

Details on the institutional cam- 
paigns mentioned may be obtained 
from Mr. Glavin at the Statler Build- 
ing, Boston. 

According to Emil J. DesRoches, 
manager of industrial relations for 
Pacific Mills, its advertising already 
has accomplished the purpose of at- 
tracting many women to seek employ- 
ment in its plant during the war emer- 
gency. 





Among Advertising Folks 


RAYMOND RUBICAM has _ an- 

nounced the appointment of Louis 
N. Brockway as executive vice-pres- 
ident of Young & Rubicam, Inc. Mr. 
Brockway has been a member of the 
contact staff since 1930, and in 1939 
was appointed a vice-president in the 
contact department. Prior to joining 
the agency, he was with Charles 
Scribners Sons and Alfred A. Knopf. 
At the same time it was announced 
that Harry H. Enpers, assistant treas- 
urer, has been elected secretary of 
the company. 

The Griswold-Eshleman Company, 
advertising agency, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has announced the appointment of 
James D. Kysor, former Detroit ad- 
vertising executive, as manager of 
their research and media department. 
In 1915 Kysor joined the advertising 
staff at Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co., 
Detroit, as assistant advertising man- 
ager. He spent several years with the 
Chrysler Corporation as assistant to 
the advertising manager, and has held 
important posts with MacManus, Inc., 
and Campbell-Ewald Co., Detroit ad- 
vertising agencies. 

Jenrss KreEene has been named as- 
sistant editor of “Let’s Get Asso- 
ciated,” a house publication of the 
Tidewater Associated Oil Company, 
San Francisco. 

At Netson, head of a San Francisco 
advertising agency bearing his name, 
was recently elected to the board of 
directors, Boy Scouts of America, for 
the Bay area. 

Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, 
Inc., of Detroit and New York, has 
added Kerrn Bascock to the creative 
staff and plan board of its Detroit 
division. During the past 17 years, 
Babcock has served as copy writer 
and contact man on a wide variety of 
major accounts. His agency connec- 
tions include Young & Rubicam, Mar- 
schalk & Pratt, McCann-Erickson, J. M. 
Mathes and J. Sterling Getchell, and 
for the past year he has been attached 
to the field staff of the War Production 
Board. 


SipNEY SenzER has been named copy 
chief of William H. Weintraub & Com- 
pany, New York. He was associated 
with Newell-Emmett for 14 years as 
copy group head and account ,execu- 
tive. He was for several years with 
Pedlar & Ryan. 

Gait D. Gorpon, account and radio 
executive for the past seven years 
with Ketchum, MacLeod and Grove, 
Inc., Pittsburgh advertising agency, 
has been appointed director of adver- 
tising for The Waring Corporation, 
headed by Fred Waring, New York 
City. 

Puitip C. RoGERson, 





formerly of 


Inc. 


ArtHuR E. Laturop, Jr., formerly in 
the advertising department of the 
Boston Record-American and lately 
assistant in production at Harry M. 
Frost Co., Inc., Boston, has joined 
Cory Snow, Inc., as production man- 
ager. He succeeds Rosert S. Lam- 
BERT who is now in the coast artillery, 
anti-aircraft division, Camp Davis, 
Mobile, N. C. 

ArcH FeErrRAN, account executive 
with Wendell P. Colton Co., Boston, 
has left that firm and joined H. L. 
Shaw & Sons, soap manufacturing 
company, as advertising manager. 
Epwarp W. Youn, of Boston, former 
publisher of “What’s New About 
Town” (Boston), joins Colton’s as an 
account executive. 


WarrEN THOMSON, copyman with 
John A. Smith & Staff, Boston, has 
left the agency for the Army Signal 
Corps, after being with the Boston ad 
firm for two years. Paut BurtTer- 
worTH, art director, has gone into the 
Army Medical Corps and is now in 
North Africa. 

Gerorce J. M. RIsEMAN, account ex- 
ecutive with Bresnick & Solomont, 
Boston, has recently left the agency 
and is a lieutenant (jg) in the Navy, 
stationed in Connecticut. Rosert 
DanigEts, in the art department, was 
inducted into the Army at Fort 
Devens, Mass., this week. 

Edward Hurlburt, former writer for 
the New York World-Telegram and 
the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and recently assistant adver- 
tising manager of the Taylor Instru- 
ment Companies in Rochester, N. Y., 
has been named advertising manager 
of the Ritter Company, Inc., Rochester. 





Campaigns and Accounts 





A 60% INCREASE over last year in 

the total number of advertising im- 
pressions will be recorded this spring 
by Trntex Tints & Dyes in an adver- 
tising drive just released, according to 
an announcement by Park & Tilford, 
distributor of the product. The 
American Weekly and 125 newspapers 
in 100 cities will be employed in the 
four-month drive. Once-a-week and 
twice-a-week insertions ranging from 
330 to 100 lines will be run. 

ParK & Titrorp has just released 
its spring advertising campaign on its 
face powder, perfumes, lipsticks and 
rouges. The American Weekly and 
70 newspapers in 60 cities will be em- 
ployed. Once-a-week insertions rang- 


ing from 210 to 150 lines will be 
made. 
The Ca.LirorNiA CONSERVING CoM- 


PANY is placing two 1,000-line, two- 
color advertisements, supported by a 
series of two-column x 10 inches 
black and white advertisements in 
130 newspapers throughout the far 
West. The San Francisco office of 
Brisacher, Davis and Van Norden 
handles the account. 

Harrison M. Dunham, Los Angeles 
attorney and secretary-manager of 
the newly-formed CoopEeRATIVE OLIVE 
Propucts AssocraTIon of Fresno, Cal., 
and W. B. (Doc) Geissinger, vice- 
president, of Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, Inc., Los Angeles, have 
just completed negotiations with the 
H. J. Hernz Company for sales and 
distribution of a new olive oil. Nearly 
all of the California olive producers 


(Continued on page 34) 


Issues Marketing 
Analytical Maps 


WasHINGTON, Feb. 23—An 
maps presenting selective mar 
and economic barometers for 
block in each of the 92 cities of 100,099 
or more population are being issued by 
the Bureau of the Census. 

For each of the 92 cities there yjjj 
be a series of seven maps. One of 
the charts will classify blocks by ay. 
erage rental levels. Rents paid are 
considered an important indicator, 
both of purchasing ability, and, in 
some instances, the degree of satum. 
tion of a particular product that might 
be expected. In some lines of buyj- 
ness the higher rental classifications, 
it is pointed out, would not represent 
a profitable market at a particular 
time because a saturation point for 
the company’s products may have 
been reached among suth groups, 

The Bureau points out that compari- 
son of a dot map showing location of Fary in: 
families which have purchased a con § nerchar 
cern’s product, or who are subscribes Sh 
to a newspaper, with a block.of ay. 
erage monthly rent, will show dis 
tribution of purchasers or subscriben 
and will indicate the market actually 
reached as contrasted to what the cor- 
cern generally considers its market. 

Prepared in the same manner a 
the rental map, the six other map 
present: 1. The percentage of the 
dwelling units that are in need od 
major repair or lack a private bath; 
2. The median year built; 3. The per 
cent of unoccupied units that have 
1.51 or more persons per room; 4 
The per cent of occupied dwelling 
units that are occupied by non-white 
households; 5. The per cent of owner- 
occupied units; 6. The per cent d 
owner-occupied units mortgaged. 


New England Admen 
Hear Don Bridge 


The midwinter meeting of the New 
England Advertising Executive Asso 
ciation was called to order Feb. 9, a 
the Parker House, Boston, presided 
over by Charles O’Connor of the New 
London Day. Outstanding feature d 
the session was luncheon speaket 
James T. Chirurg, Boston advertising 
gency head who recently returned 
from the British Isles where he wa 
invited by the British government 
make an intensive study of Englands, 
war production. He presented @ 
over all picture of England at wag 
effect of rationing, priorities, curtail 
ments of newsprint, advertising. At 
other feature was the speech of Do 
Bridge who is representing the Trea 
ury Department on War Bonds a 
vertising. 

Mr. Bridge gave an interesting tal 
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about the methods used in sellingjhich in 
and presenting stamps and_ bong 1943 , 
pages. He said there are abollgpnose by 
3,000 newspapers sponsoring lgpecrease, 
bond and stamp drive and he sagmaintaini 
motives for selling this advertisingiip bety 
are both for profit and _patriotismgpotional 


Discussions were taken up on sev 
matters pertaining to advertising 
garding the shoe rationing which 
gone into effect that day, food pro 
lems pertaining to chain stores, # 
many other things important to ® 
advertising in newspapers. Address 
were also given by William Schek 
Metro Service and Lawrence 
head of Meyer Both Service. 
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WASHINGTON, Feb. 23—Department 

store newspaper advertising in 1943 
yill closely parallel the 1942 budgets, 
exceed them in many instances and 
for a variety of reasons, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce predicted today 
with confidence backed by the results 
of a survey made in leading cities of 
the United States. 

Regional offices of the department 
enducted the interviews and sub- 
nitted quotations from store execu- 
ives and advertising managers which 
add up to a tribute to newspaper ad- 
vertising as a productive and neces- 
ary institution in the economics of 
merchandising. 

Shortages Reason for Ads 

Current and potential shortages of 
sods to sell was almost everywhere a 
oroblem of growing concern, but many 
of the store operators found in that 
very situation an additional reason to 
use newspaper space. 

For ra coal a Richmond, Va., re- 
tailer said what the Department of 
Commerce regarded an epitomization 
of the general view held all over the 
country: “Newspaper advertising will 
be maintained, come what may. If 
we don’t have merchandise to sell, 
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h well sell the store, War Bonds, sub- 
hite stitutes, self-service, etc.” 


Curtailment of print paper was rec- 
ognized by some as a likely deterrent 
to large campaigns, but wherever that 
problem was mentioned it was with a 
note of regret. Advertising managers 
n made it clear that they would con- 
strict if, as, and when that contin- 
gency arose; but they would do so 
reluctantly. 

In some areas reduced budgets were 
reported. Others were hedging 
against rationing and other antici- 
pated difficulties and making their 
contracts either for shorter-than- 
al periods or with saving clauses 
permitting cancellations. But the 
overall picture was one of confidence 
hat newspaper advertising is one 
phase of business that must not be 
eglected during the emergency. 

The inquiry was a wholly objective 
» fer. The department sought merely 
0 discover the trend, and its study 
not associated with a precon- 
ived notion about the future of ad- 
ertising. It had nothing to “prove.” 
Eight Will Increase Budgets 

Included among eight large firms 
hich intend to increase advertising 

143 was one large chain. Those 
hose budgets will remain static, or 
se, pointed to the policy of 
lintaining the traditional relation- 
hip between sales volume and pro- 
hotional costs. A large group was 
lade up of companies which are 
oulding their plans with flexibility 
» meet changing conditions. Many 
dicated their volume would be lim- 
‘d only by the availability of the 
bls of the trade—merchandise to 
ll, print paper, and other materials. 
large store in a West Coast 
fat production area indicated a large 
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‘43 Department Store Ads 
Will Parallel 42 Budgets 


Department of Commerce Survey Reveals 
Tribute to Newspaper Advertising Productivity 
... Some Organizations Increasing Ad Volume 


could not be handled. Such copy as 
it will run will be devoted principally 
to war messages, such as bond sales, 
blood banks, conservation and the like. 

From San Francisco came this com- 
ment: “We are planning to continue to 
advertise merchandise items and ideas 
of value and interest to our customers. 
We feel that such merchandise adver- 
tising is of more value now than it 
has been at any time in the past. We 
have found that customers are eager 
for information. We believe that ad- 
vertising has a very definite mission 
from an educational and informative 
standpoint. We are not now contem- 
plating any change in our 1943 linage. 
Present plans call for normal use of 
1943 linage, with more and more em- 
phasis on the war effort.” 


In Boston, Mass., four department 
stores indicated a policy of maintain- 
ing 1942 levels in advertising, and one 
has ordered an increase in the first 
and second quarters. In the instance 
of increase, institutional copy will be 
run if there is further curtailment in 
merchandise. 

Will Educate the Public 

A Buffalo, N. Y., store planned in- 
creased use of all media, but partic- 
ularly newspapers. Serving a war- 
expanded population, the management 
desires to “assist in educating the 
public to changing merchandise 
trends, wartime services, etc.” 

All four stores surveyed in New 
York City reported they were keeping 
fiexible budgets, some on a weekly 
basis. Two intended to follow the 
popular trend, and one said the trend 
would be toward simplicity in copy. 

One large Philadelphia store 
planned to follow the course of the 
print paper situation, adjusting its 
appropriations as the need arises. 
That store is emphasizing quality pur- 
chases—buy commodities that will 
last. It also is using war copy. 

From a large Pittsburgh store came 
the following: “The year 1943 presents 
a great challenge to the advertiser. 
The old appeal of hurry-up-and-get- 
yours-before-they’re-all-gone cannot 
be countenanced by anyone who can 
see beyond the end of his. nose. 
Rather, the job is to talk in modulated 
voice about replaceable goods and give 
instructions on. how to take care of 
merchandise on hand. In this way 
advertising can use for the common 
good the influence it has built up as 
one of America’s greatest educational 
mediums.” 

A Chicago store having difficulty in 
obtaining goods which are associated 
with it as an institution will not cut 
budgets but will stress substitutes, ex- 
plain why regular lines are not on the 
shelves, and promote war drives. 

In Cincinnati, one store reported 
1942 space was abnormally high and 
there will be a return to the normal 
1941 level. Another said there would 
be no decrease from 1942 linage. 

All stores covered in a midwest city 
—four stores in all—reported planned 
decreases ranging from 5 to 8%. 

At Dallas, Tex., emphasis again 


was placed on institutional and war 
copy, due to probable decrease on 
consumer’s goods. 

Of four Denver, Col., stores, two 
will retain normal advertising levels, 
one will drop about 10% and the 
fourth will increase to about the same 
extent. 

In Kansas City, no shortage of mer- 
chandise has been felt and copy is 
being placed the same as last year. 

One of three Minneapolis stores con- 
sulted advanced this theory: “It is no 
time to desist from any legitimate ef- 
fort to get business or to overlook any 
methods that will conserve expense 
and save war-valuable materials. 
The coming months will bring to light, 
more than ever, the varying abilities 
of retailers and retail organizations to 
navigate successfully in troubled 
seas.” 

From New Orleans came the sug- 
gestion that retailers should, as a basic 
policy, devote not less than 5% of 
their normal space, to patriotic ap- 
peals. A store there plans to use 
sales promotion copy so long as it 
does not interfere with the war effort. 

Attack "Fear Buying" 

A spokesman for a large chain in 
Charleston, S. C., said: “While the 
immediate future is unpredictable, 
this chain will maintain its advertising 
volume and continue to tell its cus- 
tomers that its stores are a good place 
to shop and that ‘hysterical or fear 
buying is unsound, unwise, and un- 
patriotic.’ ” 

A Southern drug store chain of 61 
units finds it necessary, the spokesman 
said, to do approximately 50% more 
advertising in dollars and cents ratio 
to sales than was necessary in prewar 
operations. In addition to sales pro- 
motion, this chain regards it a pleas- 
ureable duty to buy space to build 
and maintain civilian support of the 
war effort and to boost morale. 

From Birmingham came the report 
that advertising volume will be main- 
tained as long as newspapers can 
handle the copy and sales maintain 
their 1942 levels. 


* 

Col. C. Roy Dickinson 
Dies in Washington 

Colonel C. Roy Dickinson, serving 
at headquarters of the Selective Ser- 
vice System, Washington, died of a 
cerebral hemor- 
rhage at the age 
of 54 in Washing- 
ton Feb. 23. A 
former president 
of the Printers’ 
Ink Publishing 
Company, New 
York, Colonel 
Dickinson served 
with the George 
Creel Committee 
during World 
WarlI. He served 
as a major in the 
Officers Reserve 
between wars, joining the colors again 
as a lieutenant colonel in January. 
1942. In June he was made Chief of 
the Military Division of the Manpower 
Commission, as assistant to Major 
General Lewis B. Hershey. He was 
made a full colonel in October, 1942. 

Colonel Dickinson joined Printers’ 
Ink on March 3, 1919, going to the 
publication from the advertising 
agency of Frank Presbrey Company 
to serve as a member of the editorial 
staff. He later became an associate 
editor, was made vice-president in 
1931 and was chosen as president in 
September, 1933. 





Roy Dickinson 


Canadian Admen 
Launch Study 
Of Postwar Trends 


Association Collects and 
Appraises Discussion and 
Information on Subject 


Realizing that a clear understanding 
of world opinion and significant inter- 
national trends in planning for the 
postwar years is of vital importance 
now, the Association of Canadian Ad- 
vertisers has inaugurated a new en- 
terprise. Through a widely represen- 
tative committee, headed by B. W. 
Keightley of Canadian Industries 
Limited, Montreal, the association has 
launched a continuing study which 
embraces the collection, examination 
and appraisal from world sources of 
all important thinking, expression, 
discussion and information bearing 
upon the subject of postwar planning. 

From month to month, as this study 
progresses, the findings are set forth 
in the form of a monthly digest. 
While thus providing members with 
the latest data on this momentous 
subject, garnered through extensive 
research work, the association is also 
making this new service available to 
the public. 

Continuing Study 

The first issue of this monthly di- 
gest, known as the “Continuing Study 
of Postwar Trends,” has just come 
out. As indicated in this opening 
number, the service covers articles 
culled from more than one hundred 
publications, and—more than that— 
takes in a study of news, speeches, 
surveys, government reports § and 
books. In all, it is on a world-wide 
scale. It elaborates on this by ap- 
pending suggestions — “guideposts”— 
for extended reading. In addition to 
all this, the association will send out 
from time to time with this service 
verbatim reprints of outstanding 
speeches and reports. 

In order to make all this possible 
the ACA has set up a special commit- 
tee headed by Mr. Keightley, as 
chairman and editor. It is the job 
of the 18 committee members not only 
to recognize the significant trends in 
postwar planning but also then to ex- 
plore and appraise them. Each com- 
mittee member is responsible for each 
of more than a dozen separate classi- 
fications—reading, studying, digesting 
and reporting. ° And in addition to the 
appraisals that they bring together for 
each issue there is a guest editorial 
and a general review of the month 
by the chairman. 

Market Information 


The first issue covers authoritative 
articles, international in scope, on at- 
titudes towards Germany. It gives 
keynotes of expression on the Bev- 
eridge Plan. It summarizes Fortune’s 
supplements on postwar affairs. It 
gives most important references to 
Henry J. Kaiser’s plan, also to the 
new world blueprint by Dr. A. H. 
Hansen, No. 1 New Deal Postwar 
Planner. Here, too, is data on Income 
Tax, on the Rum! Plan, on finance in 
general, on how to organize and con- 
duct postwar planning activities. 

And here also is concise informa- 
tion on markets and marketing; on 
channels of effort; on products and 
the testing of products; on postwar 
metals and plastics; and the cars of 
poe future; on war measures and con- 
trols. 
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Washington 


is Fabulous 


Place for Newsmen 


By JAMES J, BUTLER 


IT HAS been said that you cannot 

throw a stone in Washington, D. C., 
without striking a newspaperman— 
and there are many politicians, lobby- 
ists and smaller fry who don’t think 
that would be a bad idea at all. 

The Capital today, and in fact for 
the past dozen years, can be truly 
described only as fabulous, from a 
newspaperman’s viewpoint. There 
probably is no date-line appearing 
more often in the press than the one 
that begins, “Washington, D. C.”; 
there probably isn’t another city in 
the world that is workshop to so many. 

500 Reporters in Capital 


Except for by-lines and an occa- 
sional whimsical remark dropped into 
the text of a story (“Washington cor- 
respondents know the dope-so well 
they even know his first name”) the 
Capital press corps is a hill of anony- 
mous ants performing a daily imper- 
sonal chore. Even “in the trade” it 
is not generally known that Wash- 
ington has more than 500 reporters, 
who cover not only for newspapers 
in every state of the union but also 
for publications in almost every mem- 
ber country of the United Nations. 
(Joseph Chiang of Chinese Press Ser- 
vice, since Pearl Harbor has worn a 
large lapel badge proclaiming: “Chi- 
nese reporter, please; not Japanese. ) 

A recent count showed more than 
500 publicity experts, most of them 
former correspondents, on the gov- 
ernment payroll. Their job is to get 
favorable notices in the newspapers 
about the administration, the depart- 
ments to which they are assigned, and 
the brass hats who head their bureaus. 

Counting reporters and government 
press agents, about one person out of 
each 500 in the Capital is engaged in 
publicizing Washington activities. 

“Scoops” that stand up are extreme- 
ly rare in this Mecca of newspaper- 
men, and there are several reasons 
why. Most prominent is that all im- 
portant announcements are made in 
the form of “handouts” which are 
given to all of the reporters for release 
at a certain hour, or come at open 
press conferences. ; 

Until recently Washington’s dean of 
reporters was an 85-year-oldster who 
had been at the business for six 
decades, 54 years of that time in the 
Capital. He was venerable Charlie 
Hamilton. His papers granted him 
leave of absence to accept a commis- 
sion from President Roosevelt to write 
a history of journalism in Washington. 
He died before completing the job. 

More than 40 present and former 
newspapermen, including publishers, 
editors, sports writers and general as- 
signment men, are serving in congress. 
One of their number, Senator Capper 
of Kansas, is sponsoring a bili which 
would bar newspapers from the mail 
if they carry liquor advertising. 

Rival Publisher-Senators 

The two Virginia senators, Carter 
Glass and Harry F. Byrd, are rival 
publishers in the Dominion State. So 
also are the Kansas senators, Arthur 
Capper and Clyde Reed. 

A former minister to Bolivia, Jesse 
S. Cottrell, became Washington cor- 
respondent for the Memphis Com- 
mercial-Appeal a few years after he 
left the diplomatic corps. He had 
been that paper’s editor 25 years be- 
fore and once advised his police re- 
porter, Walter Chandler, he wasn't 
adapted to newspaper work and 
should study law. Chandler took the 


hint, resigned next day, entered law 
school and eventually returned to 
Memphis to practice. His skill in the 
profession won him prominence and 
election to congress. Cottrell often 
“cooled his heels” waiting for inter- 
views with him. 

John D. Erwin, the reporter who 
“broke” the Teapot Dome oil scandal 
story during the Harding administra- 
tion is in Honduras with the title of 
ambassador extraordinary and min- 
ister plenipotentiary. “This is an 
oleaginous administration,” began his 
story which was to result in the huge 
expose and, as one wit phrased it 
“take a Fall out of the cabinet.” 

Washington correspondents receive 
many odd requests from their home 
offices but tops was reached when an 
editor asked for a feature story on 
whether there are more people dead 
than alive in the United States. As- 
suring himself the inquiry was not in- 
tended as a joke, the studious writer 
hied himself to the Library of Con- 
gress where he pulled from the book 
racks musty census and vital statis- 
tics volumes. To his surprise he 
learned the total number of deaths in 
the United States since the republic 
was established is less than the na- 
tion’s present population. He came 
out of the maze of statistics with an- 
other tidbit of information, to wit: 
unemployment in the United States as 
of depression 1930 exceeded the whole 
population of the country as of 1830. 

Roosevelt and Reporters 

Reporters have found President 
Roosevelt can smile at anything and 
with anybody, except newspaper col- 
umnists. They’re his pet aversion. 
The President once counselled editors 
they were paying very good money 
for very bad columning. and Secre- 
tary Ickes followed by singling out 
one writer and attempting to show 
how frequently that scribe’s political 
predictions were wrong. What he ac- 
tually did was boost the writer, for a 
week later he switched syndicates 
with a handsome increase in retainer. 

Correspondents for several hundred 
newspapers have their offices in the 
National Press Building and the clat- 
ter of typewriters is like an ack-ack 
installation in action. Until recently 
two of the offices, however, had no 
typewriters. Gold lettering on the 
door described one as a press associa- 
tion, but it was “reputed” actually to 
be a speakeasy; another bore the name 
of a newspaper, but it actually was a 
race-track bookmaker’s establishment. 

A Washington Herald reporter as- 
signed to cover the trial of two men 
charged with conspiring, with a Mary- 
land woman, to slay the husband of 
the woman, overheard the judge dic- 
tating an opinion of “guilty.” He 
printed the story before the verdict 
was announced and for that contempt 
of judicial authority was sentenced to 
serve six months in jail. Later the 
wife was tried on the conspiracy count, 
the jury disagreed, and she was freed. 
Convinced conspiracy had not been 
shown, officials freed the other “con- 
spirators.” That made everybody 
happy, except the reporter, who had 
to serve his six months’ jail sentence. 

Washington correspondents develop 
a “family pride” in the newspapers 
they represent, although many of 
them never have been in the city of 
publication and have never seen the 
boss. They are hired by mail, trans- 
act all their business through the same 


EDITOR & PUBLISHE 


medium. The correspondent of the 
Reading (Pa.) Eagle boasts that his 
paper never takes the wrong side of 
a question, editorially. Truth of the 
matter is that it is one of the few daily 
newspapers in the United States hav- 
ing no editorial page. 

Not many newspapermen knew why 
editorial writers use the “we” instead 
of “I” until Correspondent George 
Stimpson of the Austin (Tex.) Trib- 
une decided to find out. His search 
unearthed a quotation from a book 
published in 1807: “There is a mys- 
terious authority in the plural ‘we’ 
which no single name, whatever may 
be its reputation, can acquire.” 

Reporters at one time were allowed 
to go on the floor of Congress and sit 
with the members, but first they had 
to furnish bond guaranteeing “good 
behavigr.” They lost that privilege 
when one of their number wrote a 
critical story about a congressman. 
Now they have their own well-ap- 
pointed galleries where they don’t 
have to furnish bond. And they can 
shut the doors when they tire of lis- 
tening to the lawmakers. 

A recent survey showed there are 
250 Negro newspapers in the United 
States, many of them dailies; four out 
of each 1,000 stories submitted to peri- 
odicals by hopeful writers appear in 
print; a 24-page newspaper averages 
100,000 words, as much as two ordi- 
nary novels; there are 200 schools 
teaching journalism. 


Sewed Up the Story! 


Marvin H. McIntyre, Presidential - 


secretary who tips the beam at about 
100 pounds, once was a writer on the 
staff of Col. Frank Munsey when 
Munsey published the Washington 
Times. When McIntyre was recom- 
mended for the job of managing edi- 
tor, Munsey dismissed the subject 
with an observation: “Too thin.” 
Leaving the building that evening, 
Col. Munsey stopped short and com- 
manded that an advertising salesman 
be fired. “But why?” implored the 
advertising manager. “Too fat,” said 
Munsey. The colorful publisher was 
reputed to have gained 40 million dol- 
lars in 40 years of publishing. 

Fred Warren, former Denver news- 
paperman now in the Washington 
office of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, was the first newsman 
to reach the snowbound bus that made 
a national hero of Bryan Untiedt. 
Untiedt, it will be recalled, was a pas- 
senger credited with saving the lives 
of other children when the school bus 
became snowbound on a Colorado side 
road about a dozen years ago. Herbert 
Hoover was in the White House, and 
advisers suggested as a means of 
“humanizing” the President in popular 
thinking, that the boy hero be invited 
to spend a night at the Executive 
Mansion. Hoover assented, brought 
the boy to Washington, and arranged 
a press conference. The lad stood 
mute. No correspondent could get a 
word out of him. He was not fright- 
ened; he smiled pledsantly—but he 
wouldn’t speak. Later he explained: 
“Mr. Warren told me not to talk to 
any other newspaperman.” 

Washington newspapermen perhaps 
to a greater extent than their colleagues 
in other theatres of operation (except 
in war zones) forego regular working 
hours because news in a city of this 
type knows no hours. The period of 
waiting for stories is ideal for yarn 
spinning, and out of such sessions 
came this round-up, all of which has 
been completely authenticated. 

s 


CHANGE IN LONDON 


Geoffrey Parsons, Jr., has been 


named head of the London bureau of 
the New York Herald Tribune, suc- 
ceeding Joseph Evans, who now heads 
Newsweek’s bureau. 







Merger of Postal-WU 
Awaits FDR Signature 


Wasuincton, Feb. 24—A storm 
trip through legislative channels, 
bill laying the groundwork for merge 
of Western Union Telegraph Compary 
and the rival system, Postal Telegrap 
& Cable, was before President Rog 
velt for signature this week. 

The White House had not hint 
what the President’s verdict might } 
but Senate and House sponsors of ¢} 
measure said they had no doubt }y 
would approve. 

The merger would take the form of 
absorption by Western of Postal. Thd 
legislation does not, in itself, amalga. 
mate the two systems, but provide 
that they are authorized to reach a 
agreement on that point, subject 
approval by the Federal Communic. 
tions Commission. 

During debate it was brought ou 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpor. 
tion has paid $9,000,000 to keep Postal 
in operation, but the system was ls. 
ing $400,000 a month. 

Objection was based principally 
upon the claim that the merger would! 
result in a monopoly, but sponsos 
pointed out that regulation by FCC 
would solve any problem that migh 
arise in that field. 


Faris Completes Tour 
Of Pacific War Zones 


Barry Faris, editor-in-chief of h- 
ternational News Service, returned 
New York this week after a 30,00- 
mile trip through the South Pacit 
war zones. The purpose of the tow, 
he told Epitor & PusuisHer, was 1) 
survey coverage needs and plan fv. 
ture expansion. 

As a result of the trip, he said, IN 
expects to expand its staff in that ara 
considerably. He also is writing i 
series of articles on what he saw i 
the Pacific. 

Mr. Faris left Jan. 1 and visited IN 
correspondents in Honolulu, Sout 
Pacific islands and Australia, flyin 
most of the way. He gave Richar 
Tregaskis a copy of his first boot) 
“Guadalcanal Diary,” which the cor 
respondent received “like a proui 
father handles his first born son,” 
Faris said. The INS editor met At 
miral Halsey, General MacArthur ani 
General Kenney during the tour. 


* 
DUNN OF CBS RETURNS 

William J. Dunn, chief of the F 
Eastern staff of CBS, was tendered 
luncheon by CBS Feb. 23 at the Am 
bassador Hotel, New York, followin 
his return after 25 months in t 
Pacific war area. Dunn covered t 
war in Malaya and Java before } 
was evacuated to Australia on a Dut¢ 
steamer last March with Frank Cute 
of MBS, who was killed in the Clip 
per crash at Lisbon this week. | 
Australia Dunn was _self-appoinie 
chef for the correspondents’ grou! 
making Sunday morning sour cre# 
flapjacks in competition with anothé 
writer whose specialty was flapjats 
made of sweet cream. 


40 YEARS WITH FIRM 


Philip Livingston Thomson, di 
tor of public relations, Western 
tric Company, and prominent in # 
vertising and publishing fields, ® 
served his 40th anniversary with # 
company on Feb, 23. He joined We 
ern Electric as a clerk in 1903 and ™ 
to advertising manager eight ye 
later. He was elected president 
the Association of National Advert 
ers in 1923 and of the Audit Bureal 
Circulations in 1927, a position he 
holds after serving 16 terms in? 
office. 
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@ In newspapers, 1 does it in Philadelphia. 


| 
~ @ Specifically, The Evening Bulletin. with its cir- 
culation™ of over 600.000. gives a concentration of 


00 coverage in the city of homes of 4 out of 5 families. 
ja @ That is the reason— 


@ More and more advertisers are pursuing this 
Ble policy: A thorough advertising job in The Bulletin 
‘ is the primary requisite to a thorough job in the 


r important Philadelphia market. 


ye *Largest evening newspaper in America. 


in Philadelphia—nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 
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4 right Ideas 


War Directory 
THE New Haven (Conn.) Register has 
originated a new feature “War Di- 
rectory for New Haven” which ap- 
peared in the Sunday paper of Feb. 7. 
It is a compilation of all the agencies 
both government and non-govern- 
ment in the New Haven area, the ac- 
tivities of which are related in one 
manner or another to the general pub- 
lic. By listing the name of the chief 
officer, the address and_ telephone 
number and short descriptive material 
about the functions of the particular 
agency, an effective directory for all 
concerned is printed. “It has been so 
well received in New Haven that we 
revise it and print it about once every 
two months. That Sunday’s publica- 
tion was the fourth time it has ap- 
peared,” stated Richard S. Jackson, 
assistant to the publisher. 
The lists take a full page and are 
. grouped under the headings: Civilian 
Participation, Employment, Military, 
Law Enforcement, Rationing, Business. 








Photos of Classified Girls 
CONSIDERABLE favorable comment 

was caused recently when the 
Pontiac (Mich.) Daily Press publish- 
ing a five-column picture of the six 
girls in the want ad department. The 
photo appeared on the classified page. 
Caption was in conversational style 
starting: “Good afternoon, everybody. 
When you dial 7171 and ask for the 
want ad department you talk to one 
of us, etc.” 


Rationing Calendar Offered 


A QUICK and easy method of ascer- 

taining coupon dates, a Rationing 
Calendar, now that Ration Book No. 2 
has the spotlight in American homes, 
is being offered by the Detroit News, 
Chicago Daily News, Cleveland News 
and the Dayton (Ohio) Journal Herald. 

Plan calls for the papers to print 
in their editions a week or so in ad- 
vance of the first of each month the 
calendar which will indicate the days 
of the coming month on which im- 
portant rationing changes occur. 

According to Mrs. Marjorie Joslyn 
Furst, creator and copyrighter of the 
calendar, which she is making avail- 
able to newspapers throughout the 
country, “grocers have prominently 
displayed these Rationing Calendars in 
their stores as reminders for. their cus- 
tomers.” Mrs. Furst is employed in 
the Detroit City Assessor’s Office. She 
also is chairman of Food Rationing and 
Price Ceiling Panel No. 82-24, in 
Detroit. 


Cartoon for Stabbing 


THE Riverside (Cal.) Enterprise, one 

of many papers sponsoring the 
“Save a Life With a Knife” drive, 
has evolved a unique method to draw 
public attention. A life-size cartoon 
of “Tojo-Hito” is stuck with the 
knives as they are contributed. The 
knife-studded cartoon is prominently 
displayed in the newspaper plant and 
has been printed with stories on the 
drive. 


Tabloid on Rationing 
A TABLOID Home Front Economist 

supplement to the Alhambra (Cal.) 
Post-Advocate will be published on the 
day that canned food rationing goes 
into effect, according to Advertising 
Manager Barton Heiligers. This sup- 
plement will contain complete ration- 
ing information, “rationing recipes,” 
articles on how to conserve supplies 
and other useful data. 

Heiligers reports unusual success in 
selling advertising for this section be- 








cause it is expected to be the most im- 
portant news section of the year for 
housewives with unusually high 
reader-interest. Types of advertisers 
which are proving to be most inter- 
ested are beauty shops, furniture 
stores, grocery and drug stores. 

Although originally planned as a 
one-time feature, the Home Front 
Economist may be issued by the Post- 
Advocate every time there is an im- 
portant change in the ration point sys- 
tem. 


SF, hort Takes 


A ONE-INCH ad for the Media Thea- 

tre in the Chester (Pa.) Times re- 
cently presented the following fea- 
tures: 





JacK BENNY--ANN SHERIDAN 
GEORGE WASHINGTON SLEPT HERE 
TuEspay & WEDNESDAY 


“BETWEEN US GIRLS" 
Matinee d 


THE Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune edi- 

torial room blushed like schoolboys 
the other day when a young woman 
entered the city room and took off all 
her clothing. Reporters were startled 
and even embarrassed. They called 
the police who were flustered, too, 
but the officers wrapped the girl in a 
blanket and led her off to the station. 
The girl had mistaken the Tribune 
building for her hotel, she said, as she 
was booked on a drunkenness charge 










newspapers. 


buys nor specifies. 


icle’s BIG audience. 


Statements. 


Are you advertising to 
lehudia 7 


Yehudis—the “littie men and women who aren’t there” — 
make up the difference in circulation between Houston 


When you use The Chronicle, you reach the largest audi- 
ence reachable with one Houston newspaper. 

But if you use the second Houston newspaper, you waste 
your selling story on ‘32.2% Yehudis ... and if you use 
the third Houston newspoper, you waste your selling story 
on ©48.8% Yehudis—an absentee audience which neither 


Whether you're selling or telling an institutional story, this 
should be sufficient reason for you to choose The Chron- 


*Chronicle’s lead in city home-delivered circulation 
from September 30, 1942, A. B. C. Publishers’ 


TO SELL HOUSTON—BUY CHRONICLE—TEXAS’ LARGEST DAILY 


EDI 


until she could recover her sense of 
direction. 


a 
IRVIN S. COBB, native of Paducah, 
Ky., guest-columned recently 


thrice-weekly column, “Sidelights on 


Paducah,” in the Sun-Democrat there. | 
Mr. Neuman wrote the biography on | 


Cobb: 
Letters.” 

Mr. Cobb introduced a new game 
to Paducah which he called “a new 
kind of solitaire.” 

He wrote: 

“T make up what I trust are suitable 
captions for stories printed in the 
papers. 
mit two or three recent examples: 


“Irvin S. Cobb, His Life and 


“A. P. dispatch: Herr Goebbels, who | 
formally and officially repudiated all | 


forms of religion except Hitler wor- 


ship, is reported to be concerned with | 


spiritual matters to a point where he 
is considering readopting the faith of 
his childhood. Suggested headline: 
A HEEL IN SEARCH OF A SOUL. 

“Swiss radio _ service: 
high-up Italian leaders are said 
secretly to be conspiring to abandon 
Mussolini before Italy is utterly de- 
feated. Suggested headline: SINK- 
ING SHIPS DESERT RAT. 

“New York gossip column: Mrs. 
Roosevelt is famous for her loyalty 
to her friends and for her ability to 
turn on charm like a spigot, but it is 
not so generally known that, once 
offended, she bears the grudge from 
then on. Suggested headline: The 
ELEANOR NEVER FORGETS.” 


YEHUDI FAMILY- 
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for | 
Fred Neuman who recently under- | 
went an operation and who writes a | 


Bear with me while I sub- 


Numerous | 
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What Everybody | 
Wants to Know 
About 


Victory 
Gardens) 











Told in a series of 
I2 Articles 


prepared by experts 
of the Department 
of Agriculture 


Covering the impor- 
tance and economy of 
gardening .. . the essen- 
tial tools needed . . . how 
to lay out a garden... 
what seeds and plants 
to select . . . soil prepa- 


ration... planting... 
cultivation . . . pest con- 
trol... replanting... 
|| Practical ways to use 





|| garden products. 





Included as part of the 
regular NEA Full Serv- 
ice and for release at 
will. Thus NEA client | 
newspapers are all set 
for the spring Victory 
Garden drive! 
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x OUTSTANDING ADVERTISING SUCCESSES «x 


Reported in the 1942 ''Blue Book’’ by the Bureau of Advertising—American Newspaper Publishers 
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For the Cadill 


Association 





it. State &4Xy 
gut notice. 


optional equipment and acces c DEALER 


ILLA 
seE YOUR NEAREST CAD 


CADILLAC 24 THE NEW YORK SUN 


To inform the largest possible number of motorists 
in the shortest possible time that they could probably 
afford to own a Cadillac, the company arranged a 
campaign in which 70% of the available cooperative 
advertising fund was allocated to newspapers. The 
New York Sun was among those papers selected to 
carry the advertisements in this area. 


RESULT—Cadillac’s sales gain for 1941 over 1940 
was 64% ... the largest percentage of gain in the 
industry. ‘That newspapers were directly concerned 
in the remarkable results is obvious from the fre- 
quency with which dealers reported mention of spe- 
cific newspaper advertisements by Cadillac buyers,” 





reports MacManus, John & Adams, Inc., agency for 
the account. 

Impartial surveys show that The New York Sun is 
one of the best read Metropolitan dailies in America. 
Because of this thorough, responsive readership, The 
Sun is consistently able to contribute to outstanding 
sales successes of national as well as local advertisers. 


For over 18 years, New York deparument store ad- 
vertisers—who are equipped to check daily customer 
response—have concentrated more linage in The Sun 
than in any other week-day newspaper. This is just 
one proof that “Putting it in The Sun” gives assur- 
ance’of prompt, profitable advertising response. 


80% of the National Advertisers whose campaigns ran in New York and were reported as 


outstanding successes in the 1942 "Blue Book" put it in Oh 4 sakes Sun 
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PRESENTED IN CHICAGO, DETROIT, SAN FRANCISCO AND LOS ANGELES BY WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER COMPANY; IN BOSTON, TILTON S. BELL 
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Goldstein, INP Photog, 
Back from African Front 


By JACK PRICE 


SAM GOLDSTEIN is the second INP 
war photographer to return home 
covering 


African front. 
When he arrived 
back in_ the 
States last Sat- 
urday, he had 
completed one 
full year on ac- 
tive service as a 
war cameraman. 
His first assign- 
ment was with 
the American 
fleet operating in 
coastal waters of 
North and South 
America. He 
was transferred 
later, to the fleet operating in Euro- 
pean waters but managed to cover 
troop maneuvers in England between 
sailing dates. 

It was a big surprise to Sam when 
he learned after many days on the 
seas that he was bound for the 
African coast. Upon hearing of his 
destination he said his first thought 
was to insure easy access to his 
equipment which was divided into two 
parts. One lot was kept in his foot- 
locker stowed below decks and the 
other under his bunk. “It was just 
intuition that made me check the stuff 
and have it ready for an emergency,” 
Sam informed us. 

Boat Was Torpedoed 

“Sure enough it happened,” he went 
on to relate. “We were hit by a tor- 
pedo and all hands were ordered over- 
side. I grabbed only my camera 
equipment and left all other stuff 
aboard. In fact I was unable to carry 
anything more. I managed to get my 
outfit into a life boat without getting 
it dunked into the salt water and then 
made many pictures. We spent a 
whole day in the small boat before 
being rescued by an allied destroyer 
but did not mind the experience: As a 
matter of fact I was extremely lucky 
because the weather did not prevent 
me from making some great shots.” 
The boat was one of those reported 
lost at the time of the African landing. 


He has never seen the photos he 
took at that time. The last he saw of 
the films were when he turned them 
over to the Army authorities, securely 
packed but undeveloped. Of all 
the pictures he had taken while serv- 
ing as war photographer, Sam was 
most interested in that series. Hence, 
when he arrived at his office he waded 
through all the photos made during 
the past months hoping to find a few 
that had been passed by the censor 
but none turned up. 

Escaped Land Mines 

After the excitement of the invasion 
had subsided and Sam had covered 
the story as fully as was possible he 
went to the Tunisian front in time to 
smell the gun powder and feel the 
effects of close range bombing. On 
one occasion he started for a front 
sector in a Jeep but because of an 
enemy bombing attack from the air 
he was forced to stop. Just as he 
hopped from the Jeep he was hailed 


after the 





Sam Goldstein 


by a French soldier who was waving | 
frantically to him. At first he paid | 


little attention to the Frenchman be- 
cause he was more interested in the 
air action above. 

When the bombing ceased he got 
back into the Jeep but the Frenchman 
had caught up with him and in broken 
French and English he managed to 
make Sam understand that there were 


land mines not more than 25 feet 
ahead. Sam told us he almost kissed 
that soldier. “Honest,” he said, “I 
thought the Frenchman was waving 
greetings to us because we were 
Americans.” 

In all he spent six weeks at the 
front but because of the style of bat- 
tle he never managed to get the close- 
up shots he really wanted to take. It 
always happened that Sam reached 
the spot just after the things calmed 
down a little. Most of his time was 
spent covering skirmish action which 
afforded some opportunities for good 
shots. He said that his first experi- 
ence under a bombing attack was the 
worst but afterwards he paid little 
attention to the firing. 

He managed to buy a small French 
motor car with fairly good tires and 
with it covered much ground. He 
often was successful in getting to a 
small town at night where he found 
lodgings but more often he slept un- 
der the skies. In some respects he 
had it much easier than his confreres 
who covered the jungle warfare be- 
cause Sam did not have to develop 
his negatives. All his films were 
turned over to the authorities unde- 
veloped which relieved him of much 
work and the burden of lugging a lot 
of equipment for processing. 

Raining Season Bad 


Since all his clothes were lost at 
sea, Sam had to pick up things when- 
ever he had an opportunity. His pho- 
tographic equipment consisted of a 
4 x 5 Speed Graphic fitted with a 
13.5cm, F.3.5 lens and a Super-Ikonta 
B model with an F.2.8 lens. Also one 
12-inch lens which was mounted on a 
separate lens-board for the Graphic, 
50-dozen “120” rolls of film for the 
Ikonta and 35-dozen films for the 
Graphic, half of this being film packs, 
one K-2 filter, and some midget size 
flash-bulbs which he never used. 

As the rainy season made conditions 
bad for photography, Sam said he was 
grateful for the fast films and lenses. 
Now and then he had some sunny days 
but the light was extremely harsh 
necessitating use of the filter. At no 
time in the open at night could he 
light a cigarette much less use a flash- 
bulb so he became disgusted with 
himself for carrying the extra boxes 
of them. 

We inquired how he was able to 
check his exposures in-as-much as he 
never developed a test shot. It turns 
out he had to cable headquarters in 
London for results. The time lapse 
between cables sometimes was almost 
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a month but his confidence in his 
cameras and his ability kept him 
going without advice on his exposures. 

When asked what he thought was 
the ideal camera for general war cov- 
erage he said that his Ikonta was the 
best for work at the front but that the 
Graphic did yeoman work behind the 
lines, 

Sam Goldstein has been an INP staff 
photographer for the past 11 years 
having started his photographic ca- 
reer as an apprentice with that or- 
ganization. He is the father of two 
children, one a boy of six and a girl 
of two. As soon as he has rested up 
he expects to receive another war 
theater assignment and hopes it will 
be back at the Tunisian front. 


More About Lady PAs 


SEVERAL weeks ago we wrote about 

the gripes against some press agents 
by newspaper photographers. In that 
story, the particular gripe was di- 
rected to the ladies, new to publicity, 
who had not handled the cameramen 
with finesse. We reported the facts as 
given us and a few readers took issue 
with us. Others endorsed our stand. 

The situation is well-defined in a 
letter from Patricia O’Malley, one of 
the most capable women publicity 
directors in the country. Miss O’Mal- 
ley needs no introduction to the news- 
paper photographers and certainly 
none to her colleagues. 

In part Miss O’Malley writes: “Just 
finished reading your blast at the lady 
PAs who should be in the back-room 
washing dishes. . . . Oddly enough I 
witnessed something of the sort on a 
recent trip to New York. It made me 
ashamed to think that the good old big 
city profession of press agent was 
sinking to such a level.” 

This letter and some others from 
publicity men of excellent standing 
justifies the gripes of the news pho- 
tographers. And that’s how we feel 
about it. 
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REPORTER HONORED 
ATLANTA, Ga., Feb. 23—Work of 
Major John T. Carlton, former At. 
lanta (Ga.) Journal city hall reporter. 
in providing an off duty recreation 
program for service men in Alaska, 
has received praise from officials, ac. 
cording to.a recent bulletin by the 
American Red Cross. As director of 
special service it is Major Carlton’s 
job to provide amusements for the 
troops there, and according to the 
Red Cross bulletin “in a land offering 
a superb stage, Major Carlton is pep- 
ping up interest in winter sports.” 


FTC HITS ENGRAVER 


WaAsHINGTON, Feb. 23—Bureau of 
Engraving, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn, 
has been named respondent in a Fed- 
eral Trade Commission proceeding 
which charges unfair trade practice jn 
the use of a business name which, the 
commission asserts, “falsely repre- 
sented and implied that it has some 
connection or affiliation with the Bu- 
reau ofeEngraving and Printing, a 
branch of the U. S. Government.” 


s 
INVITES MME. CHIANG 

Mme. Chiang Kai-shek has been in- 
vited to Denver to visit, among other 
places, the street along which her 
brother-in-law, Dr. Sun Yat-sen was 
passing when he received word that 
the Manchus had been overthrown 
and a new China was being born. The 
invitation was extended by the staff of 
Scripps - Howard’s Rocky Mountain 
News in a letter to Mme. Chiang Kai- 
shek addressed to the White House 
last week. 


a 

GROUP’S 25TH YEAR 

The News Print Service Bureau this 
month marks the 25th year of its 
organization with R. S. Kellogg, secre- 
tary-treasurer, as guiding spirit of 
the association. The Bureau last 
month issued its 300th consecutive 
Bulletin. 
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GEORGE A. McDEVITT COMPANY, Representatives 
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NEWSPAPERS, as home morale-builders, plus performing an in- 
valuable service to advertisers and, therefore, to “‘business-back-of- 
the-lines,” have their battle to fight, too. 
. equipment scarcity. 





ON THREE of the vital “fronts,’’ The Scranton Times has won dis- 
tinguished service recognition. In a market that is highly discrim- 
progressive newspaper has long led 
ADVERTISING — CIRCULATION. 
three good reasons: world-wide as well as local news, to keep its 
readers alert to global crises; advertising, to give an impetus to 
business—Circulation leadership, which means widespread coverage. 


SCRANTON is the hub, of course, of the definitely indispensable 


anthracite coal field... ompee Fae. 140,404 .. . City Zone, 


186,868 (A.B.C.), Trading Area, 22 


48,253 copies of the Scranton Times spread out over all this area ... 
a dominent factor to any advertiser. 


leadership counts most. 


The Scranton Times. 


Scranton's First Newspaper for More Than a Third Century 


PHILADELPHIA, DETRO 
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From years of experience you know that your 
GRAPHIC or GRAFLEX is tough and rugged. 
That’s why Graflex-made equipment is seeing so 
much active service with our Armed Forces. In 
fact, it is this active service that rules out every 
We 
realize that you of the press know the “tricks of 


carelessness with irreplaceable cameras. 





the trade.” Now we're setting down a few of 
them so your friends and new associates can 
use them as a check list . . . and thus aid the 


national conservation program. 








How To Take Care of Your Lamera... 


When You Use It: 


% Keep the lens free of dirt, fingerprints and moisture. 
Brush or blow off the dust, and then clean carefully 
with special lint-free lens tissue—never with rough 
cloth or paper. 


If your camera becomes wet, dry it completely and 
immediately. 


If anything binds or sticks, do not try to force it. 
Find out what is wrong and have it fixed by an ex- 
perienced camera repairman if necessary. 


%& Keep the camera and all accessories clean inside and 
out at all times, and treat them like the fine instru- 
ments they are. 


% Have your camera—especially the shutters—serviced 
by only an experienced, reliable repairman. Never 
oil a shutter or diaphragm yourself. 


The Arnty-Navy “E” 


of war equipment, flies 





FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION, 


Flag, for 


the Graflex organization it is a symbol of work well done—and a 
hallenge to even greater accomplishment. 


When You Put It Away: 


% See that the shutter is uncocked and set at low speed 
~—and that the focal-plane shutter tension is fully 
released. 


%& Keep the camera in its case in a cool, clean place— 
away from heat and chemicals. Do not leave film- 
holding accessories in spring-back cameras. 


% If you do not use your camera frequently, take it out 
every two or three months and operate all moving 
parts to keep them free. 


At All Times: 


Remember about the “ounce of prevention... ” 
If your Graflex-made Camera ever needs attention 
of any kind, take it to your Graflex Dealer and ask 
about the Graflex Customized reNEWal Plan. 


high achievement in the production 


GRAFLEX 


AMERICAN-MADE 


over the Graflex plant. To every member of 
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Miss. Press Ass’n 
Resolution Hits 
Gov't by Decree 


Jacxson, Miss., Feb. 23—Expressing 
fear of a “growing tendency toward 
Communism or state socialism in 
America,” the Mississippi Press Asso- 
ciation in an emergency wartjme con- 
ference here Feb. 19-20, called for a 
return of “government by legislative 
approval rather than by decree.” 

The editors and publishers, called 
by President George Godwin of Jack- 
son, editor of the Terry Headlight 
and head of Dixie Advertisers, to dis- 
cuss vital problems arising from man- 
power shortage, newsprint rationing, 
circulation and declining advertising, 
by resolution deplored “the growing 
abuses of bureaucratic rule.” 

Pointing to the need of “public in- 
formative and interpretative discus- 
sion to maintain our freedom,” the 
representatives of the 138 daily and 
weekly newspapers making up the 
association said they would continue 
the fight for freedom of the press and 
would not be “restrained merely be- 
cause utterances may be stamped as 
unpatriotic because they are contrary 
to the policies of certain bureaus.” 

“We recognize the imperative need 
today of a courageous press, out- 
spoken, articulate, aggressive and un- 
bowed before the iron hand of bu- 
reaucratic rule,” the unanimously 
adopted resolution stated. 

“We express our approval of the ef- 
forts of Congress to reestablish the 
legislative arm of our government, 
but we condemn the efforts of the 
U. S. Senate to offset the courageous 
efforts of the House,” the resolution 
said. 

“We consider the emergency of 
the hour of more vital consideration 
than petty party politics and frown 
upon the efforts of the U. S. Senate 
which leans toward government by 
decree as contrasted with government 
by legislative approval.” 

The resolution was presented by 
Chairman J. L. McCorkle of the 
Hazlehurst Courier; Mary D. Cain of 
the Summit Sun, and Major Frederick 
Sullens of the Jackson Daily News. 

“We recognize a loss of the demo- 
cratic ‘way of life’ when bureaus 
prosecute so-called ‘reforms’ under 
the guise of ‘winning the war’,” the 
resolution continued. “We give full 
recognition to the dangers to democ- 
racy wrought through government 
agencies not dealing directly with 
the war but who work their reforms 
while waving the banner, ‘Let’s Win 
the War’. 

“While we recognize the need of an 
‘informed press’, we should acquaint 
ourselves with the fact that a ‘bureau 


tHE SUNPAPERS or 
BALTIMORE 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 
Carried More Than 


29 MILLION 
LINES 


of Paid Advertising tn 1942 


Media Records show that’s a gain of 
650,000 lines, or 2.3% over 1941. That's 
ample evidence of the great, rich ‘buying 
market of Baltimore, and the ability of 
The Gunpapers to cover that market 
effectively and economically. 








release’ or the utterances of govern- 
ment paid press agents are not to be 
accepted as the only source of in- 
formation.” 

Speaking on the resolution, Major 
Sullens, known for his stinging edi- 
torial comment and personal journal- 
istic tendencies, referred to “govern- 
ment press agents and certain public 
relations officers as ‘journalistic prosti- 
tutes’.” 

Touching on the labor union issue, 
the resolution said while the “great 
overwhelming majority of the mem- 
bers of labor unions are patriotic cit- 
izens and willing to work 48 hours a 
week in these perilous times,” “their 
leaders are doing grave injustice to 
their country.” 

“We urge the American press to 
wage a campaign of education show- 
ing labor union members how they 
are being victimized by their racke- 
teering leaders,’ the resolution sug- 
gested. 

The resolution also urged the post 
office department to rescind its order 
requiring written requests from sol- 
diers in foreign service before news- 
papers can be mailed to them “for 
the reason that the most appreciated 
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thing the overseas soldier receives is 
his home town paper.” 

Another portion of the resolution 
stated “inasmuch as newspapers are 
an essential industry it would be ab- 
surd for either the American or 
Canadian government to place the 
newsprint industry on a non-essential 
basis and strip it of the manpower 
needed to provide newspapers with 
adequate newsprint supply.” 

“We recognize the full import of the 
economic restraints of the war and 
we pledge anew every effort to cope 
with the manpower shortage, the pa- 
per shortage and in such ways as will 
best promote the interests of the war 
effort,” the resolution pledged. 

To offset national advertising losses, 
the editors and publishers said they 
would be forced to center on “home 
front activities.” Some of those men- 
tioned included: church pages sup- 
ported by signatures of firms or in- 
dividuals; various food for freedom 
campaigns handled in the signature 
style; merchant - underwritten pages 
explaining the rationing programs. 

J. B. Snider of the Clarksdale Press 
said he was centering on his classified 
page, stating that “15 inches of classi- 


fied ads each day is worth more than 
the best story on page 1 from reader 
interest as well as revenue.” 

“It’s time for products which have 
not been widely advertised to get be- 
fore the public in newspaper adver- 
tisements,” President Godwin sug- 
gested., “Due to the scarcity of widely 
publicized articles, they are the first 
to go and since they can hardly be 
found on the shelves, manufacturers 
of items who have been reluctant to 
advertise have a wonderful chance to 
get their brands before the public.” 

The association voted to advise the 
National Editorial Association it was 
“interested” in the NEA entering the 
national advertising agency field and 
would “consider it representing them, 

“Whatever plan is developed, we 
are going to have to agree to co- 
operate,” Mr. Snider said. “Until the 
editors of the state and nation get 
together, we won’t get anywhere.” 

The association accepted the offer 
of the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany to conduct three sectional me- 
chanical refresher clinics to develop 
substitutes to take up the manpower 
slack. The schools are scheduled for 
March or early April. 
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Ohio Publishers 
Asked to Aid in 


Postwar Planning 


Urged to Work 
Closely with Local 
Industrial Leaders 


CotumsBus, Ohio, Feb. 23—Concern 
of Ohio publishers over present and 
prospective wartime problems of the 
newspaper business and the role of 
the press in the drive toward victory 
was evident throughout the annual 
convention of the Ohio Newspaper As- 
sociation here Feb. 18-19. 

While much of the program was de- 
voted to business problems of the 
papers, at one session the publishers 
gave brief consideration to problems 
of the postwar world. At another they 
gave attention to the relationship of 
the press to good government. At still 
another. time they gave some thought 
to the international scene as they lis- 
tened to talks by two representatives 
of the British government. 

Opening the convention was a 
dinner Feb. 18, at which the principal 
speaker was Bennett Chapple, assis- 
tant to the president of the American 
Rolling Mills Company, who talked on 
“Postwar Planning—American Citi- 
zenship—A Full-Time Job.” 

Mr. Chapple praised the work of the 
newspapers in the prosecution of the 
war, mentioning particularly their 
cooperation in voluntary censorship 
and the various drives. He called for 
the same interest on the part of the 
newspapers in making the postwar 
world what it should be. 

He called for careful industrial 
planning, starting now, in which local 
editors should assume the role of “top 
men in local industrial relations,” 
working closely with the industrial 
leaders of their respective communi- 
ties. 

E. S. Myers, Middletown Journal, 
president of the Select List of Ohio 
Daily Newspapers, presided at this 
opening dinner, introducing C. V. 
Hughes, East Liverpool Review, as 
toastmaster. The program also in- 
cluded three British films relating to 
newspaper publishing in wartime— 
“Morning Paper,” “Newspaper Train,” 
and “Words for Battle.” 

E. W. Lampson, Jefferson Gazette, 
president of the Buckeye Press Asso- 
ciation, the weekly group, presided 
over that session. He introduced Pro- 
fessor James E. Pollard, director of 
the school of journalism, who presided 
over the annual Osman C. Hooper 
Weekly Newspaper Show, named for 
the late professor of journalism at 
Ohio State who was its founder. 

First honors for “general excellence” 
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went to the Lebanon Western Star, 
second to the Port Clinton Herald, and 
third was a tie between the Oberlin 
News Tribune and the Cadiz Repub- 
lican. The announcement was made 
by Raymond B. Howard, Madison 
Press of London, who is past president 
of the National Editorial Association. 

The Buckeye Press Association 
elected the following new officers: 
president, Eugene J. Miller, Loudon- 
ville Times; vice-president, C. B. 
Unger, Eaton Register-Herald; execu- 
tive secretary, Earl Clark, Deshler 
Flag; recording secretary, Harold K. 
Schellenger, News Bureau, Ohio State 
University; treasurer, Leonard Insley, 
Worthington News. 

While the weeklies were in session, 
the Ohio Select List and its Advertis- 
ing Executives Association were also 
meeting in closed conferences. Pres- 
ident Myers of Middletown presided 
over the former group, while the 
meeting of the advertising executives 
was under the leadership of its own 
president, C. C. Mattocks, Troy News. 

The Select List also had its news- 
paper show, with two competitions, 
advertising and promotion, in three 
classes according to circulation. 

Winners among papers under 5,000 
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over $8,100,000 each month. 


GREATER JOHNSTOWN 


You would look down on a vast area of 
industry and farming substantially sound 


You would see the immense and wealthy 
Johnstown Metropolitan District of 151.- 


Then your plane would criss-cross over Greater Johnstown 
this definitely “A” City, a total of 106,828 population. 
see vast steel works, at peak production, with a bee-hive of over is 
20,000 well-paid men, stepping up to the payroll window for a per- 
month average of $3,600,000. 


You would vision coal mines and wage-earner records up to and 
in the nation with an annual yield of over $22,845,891. 


be pleased by the perspective of 
spending at the lowest count, $100,000,000 yearly. 
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circulation were: Advertising—1. Con- 
neaut News-Herald, 2. Troy News; 
Promotion—1. Troy News, 2. Wilming- 
ton News-Journal. 

In the 5,000-10,000 class: Advertis- 
ing—1, Marietta Times; 2. Ravenna 
Record; Promotion — 1. Coshocton 
Tribune, 2. Ironton Tribune. 

Over 10,000: Advertising—1. Ports- 
mouth Times, 2. Martins Ferry Times; 
Promotion—1. Fremont Messenger, 2. 
Alliance Review. 

Announcement was made of the 
creation of a Charles H. Spencer 
memorial award, in honor of the late 
Mr. Spencer of the Newark Advocate 
who was the founder and for 35 
years the secretary of the Ohio Select 
List. 

Annual business session of the Ohio 
Newspaper Association was held at 
the noon luncheon on Feb. 19, over 
which President Ralph D. Henderson, 
Columbus Citizen, presided. 

The directors re-elected all officers, 
as follows: president, Ralph D. Hen- 
derson; chairman of board, W. F. 
Wiley, Cincinnati Enquirer; vice- 
president, Karlh Bull, Cedarville Her- 
ald; treasurer, E. C. Dix; executive 
director, Ed M. Martin; chairman of 
legislative committee, Walter J. Reck, 
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Ohio State Journal; 
Paul R. Gingher. 

The entire afternoon of Feb. 19 was 
given over to an “off-the-record” 
question-and-answer period, with the 
following participating: ‘‘Federa] 
Wages and Hours Law,” Grace Glas- 
cott, regional director, Wages and 
Hours Division, U. S. Department of 
Labor, Cleveland; “Newsprint Cur- 
tailment,” Matthew G. Sullivan, spe- 
cial adviser, Printing and Publishing 
Branch, WPB; “Conservation of News- 
paper Supplies,” Leon A. Link, pro- 
duction manager of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, assigned as mechanical 
consultant with the Newspaper Sec- 
tion, WPB. 

At the closing dinner session on Feb, 
19, Governor John W. Bricker dis- 
cussed “The State Government in War 
Time” and called for the preservation 
of the freedom of the press as one of 
the cornerstones of American democ- 
racy. “The closest relationship should 
exist between public officials and the 
press,” Governor Bricker said, adding 
that “newspapermen have always been 
extremely kind to me.” 

“There is no greater power for good 
or for sane government than an hon- 
estly critical press.” 
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DR. FRANK B. ROBINSON 


Fifteen years ago this month, the “Psychiana’”” Movement came into being. I walked out of 
the Corner Drug Store here in Moscow, Idaho, with exactly $42.00 in my pocket. But I had some- 
thing else, far more important. I had a real experience with the Power of God in my life. I had, 
too, the determination to tell the world what the real facts about God are. It was quite a job for 
me little inexperienced man to do—but we are doing it, and doing it well. 


A lot of water has gone over the dam in these past 15 years, and more will go over the next 15 
years. Religious history has been made. The eyes of the religious world are focussed on Moscow, 
Idaho. The Movement has been written up 153 times, and not one single writer has had a good 
word to say about it. So it must be good. 


During the months of December 1942, and January 1943, more Students were enrolled than 
inany five months previous. During those two months, we mailed from Moscow, Idaho . . . 


3,310,000 


LESSONS, LECTURES, AND OTHER ADVERTISING MATERIAL TO ALL PARTS OF AMERICA 


That’s a lot of literature to mail in two months. Moreover, we printed it all in our own plants. During the coming 
year, we expect to double our advertising appropriation, and it will all be spent in black and white advertising. 


There’s one thing we value very highly at the end of 15 years and that is the spirit of friendship the newspapers 
and magazines have afforded us. 95% of them are our friends. We like that, and shall never do a thing to jeopardize 
that friendship. As this war grows steadily worse, the American people will find, through this Movement, the actual 
liberating truths of God. They won’t be according to “orthodoxy,” but they will be according to God—and that’s much 

tter. 


“PSYCHIANA” Inc. 


MOSCOWee?eIDAHO 


Member of the Advertising Federation of Portland, Oregon. 
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NEWSPRINT CUT DEFERRED 
IS RECENT American history going to be 
repeated in the regulation of print paper use? 
We hope not—for the sake of American news- 
papers, the North American paper industry, and, 
not at all least, the full-speed operation of war 
industries dependent upon wood pulp for raw 
materials. 

Nine weeks ago, the War Production Board 
canvassed the 1948 supply situation with domestic 
and Canadian paper makers. That situation, de- 
veloped in apparently complete candor on both 
sides, was laid before the representatives of 
American newspapers. From the paper makers’ 
information, it appeared that the continental cut 
of pulpwood would be some 20 per cent short 
of previous annual averages. From WPB and 
Canadian sources, it also appeared that this short 
supply would be subject to demands unknown in 
peace-time for pulp to be used in the manufac- 
ture of wartime containers and also for fibers to 
be nitrated for explosives. As all know, the net 
result of the deliberations was a restriction on 
paper use by newspapers and other publications 
of approximately 10 per cent for the first quar- 
ter and strong hints that more cuts would follow. 

Political repercussions soon developed in this 
country. Some Congressmen and a few news- 
papers saw in the WPB restrictions a New Deal 
move to control the press, and demanded a Con- 
gressional investigation before additional paper 
cuts became effective. Simultaneous with this 
movement, about three weeks ago, the War Pro- 
duction Board announced the necessity for a 
second 10 per cent cut, effective April 1. 

Parallel with the political stir, there was evident 
a quiet campaign by paper mill representatives to 
convince publishers that there was no real short- 
age—that the mills had plenty of wood on hand 
and in sight and that all regular customers could 
get as much paper as they needed. 

There the situation stood until 5:30 p.m. Feb. 
19, when R. L. Weldon, Canadian Paper Adminis- 
trator, told WPB officials that his December esti- 

- mates of the Canadian pulp situation had not 
been borne out by the facts and that there was 
a larger supply of pulpwood than had been 
anticipated. 

The WPB then notified the Newspaper Indus- 
try Advisory Committee that the second 10 per 
cent cut, announced for April 1, would be held 
in abeyance. 

Eprror & Pusiisuer shares the happiness of 
all other publishers that this is so. None of us 
likes to sail under tightly reefed canvas, espe- 
cially when there is no real necessity for doing so. 
We believe, however, that certain facts and impli- 
cations ought to be stated again, to avoid possible 
unpleasant consequences later this year. 

The first of these is that the December esti- 
mates by the Canadian authorities bore every 
evidence of accuracy and sincerity. Their esti- 
mates of the available labor in various sections 
of Canada and of the potential wood pool for 
1943 were definite then, and they permitted no 
other conclusion than the one drawn by the 
WPB. 

Second is the fact that the revised estimates 
are not definite, but cheerfully vague. Dispatches 
from Ottawa state that enough wood is in sight 
to “supply the present rate of home and export 
consumption until June, 1944. No mention is 
now made of demands on the total supply from 
other than paper-making enterprises. No account 
is apparently taken of war demands on transporta- 
tion that might cut down the paper supply of 
the American newspaper. No reference appears 


Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall 


find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you. ST. 


MATTHEW, VII, 7. 





to the allocation of water-power from certain 
paper mills for the production of war materials. 
All of these factors have been prominent in past 
discussion of paper supply. 

In that picture, Eprror & Pusisner sees no 
green light for paper consumption by American 
publishers. We see every indication of the need 
for continued strict economy—which is obviously 
not in the immediate interest of the prosperity 
of domestic and Canadian paper producers. As 
we have said again and again, the present wood 
supply is apparently adequate for unrestrained 
operation for several months. If, however, the 
December predictions of large drains from non- 
paper demands are realized, that over-all supply 
may be suddenly and drastically reduced. It will 
also be reduced, if United States publishers start 
reversing their recent economy practices. 

Also well to the front is the fact that the 
paper makers have been working hard for higher 
prices, and the Office of Price Administration is 
now considering an increase in newsprint prices. 
The Canadian mills, after many lean years, 
showed generally handsome profits and debt 
reduction after their 1941 operations. And, 
although 1942 was also’ a profitable year for the 
majority, despite increased costs for labor, mate- 
rial and taxes, the mills came within an hour of 
getting their desired price increase last December. 

If restraints are taken off American newsprint 
consumption, publishers need not be surprised if 
the coming months show the need of pulp diver- 
sion in large quantities to other commodities— 
despite present assurances. They need not be 
surprised if a seller’s market develops, with prices 
soaring out of control. If that happens, any of 
the cuts that have been contemplated to date 
will be baby-talk compared with those compelled 
by immediate economic necessity. 


Eprror & Pusuisuer believes that the WPB 
counseled as it has been by men who have the 
newspaper interest close at heart, should keep 
the attention and confidence of publishers. If 
this attention and confidence is kept, the history 
of other price-fixing and rationing fiascos will not 
be repeated in the paper field. 


SERVICE TO SOLDIERS 

ALL NEWSPAPERS, with negligible exceptions, 

are now devoting a worthy part of their daily 
job to serving the men and women of their com- 
munities who have put on uniforms in Uncle 
Sam’s service. It’s a task that requires metic- 
ulous personal attention. It consumes precious 
space, and, except for the very smallest newspa- 
pers, it eats up a lot of unreplaceable newsprint 
paper. That’s all true, if it is done in a routine 
manner, without regard to wartime shortages of 
man-power and materials. 

The New London (Conn.) Day and several 
other papers have found a happy solution. Once 
a week, the Day devotes the lower half of four 
columns on its editorial page to a condensed sum- 
mary of the week’s news of the community, 
which is marked for clipping and mailing by 
subscribers to their relatives and friends in the 
service. 








“OFF THE RECORD” 


AFTER SITTING through two and a half days 
of closed sessions of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors a few days ago, we found 
ourselves wondering again what is ever said of 
the record that could not have been said with 
equal safety and propriety for publication. 

To be sure, there were half a dozen stories told 
that could not have been printed in quotation 
marks at the time without causing embarrass. 
ment. By the same token, they need not have 
been told at all, for they were not of the back. 
ground-of-the-news stuff that brought out the 
ASNE in unprecedented numbers to this meet. 
ing. We think the editors got their money's 
worth from the group of distinguished national 
leaders who addressed them, but we heard few 
items of interest that either had not been printed 
in some form, or could not have been printed 
in a report of the meeting. And some of those 
that we believed should have been kept confi- 
dential have since appeared in print under other 


than Washington datelines. 


It also seemed to us that the “off-the-record” 
atmosphere reached an unjustifiable extreme when 
the dinner address of Economic Stabilization Di- 
rector James F. Byrnes was withheld from pub- 
lication for clearance by the Office of War Infor. 
mation. There was nothing in that address 
which savored of military information. There 
was nothing by which our enemies could have 
profited. There was a great deal of information 
and counsel of iffmediate interest to all Ameri- 
cans. The speech was delivered Feb. 13. It was 
released by the OWI for publication on Feb. 24. 
Maybe the lag of 11 days is not important, but 
we can’t get over the feeling that news is the 
better for publication while it is fresh. Unless 
the reporting faculties of American newspapers 
are to atrophy, we’d better start thinking of 
limiting “‘off-the-record” news to that which 
would help our foes and hurt ourselves through 
publication. Our colleagues of the ASNE 
would do well to think that over prayerfully 
during the next year. 


THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 


FEW CAUSES which seek newspaper support in 

their appeals to the public do so with greater 
warrant than the American Red Cross which is 
now entering a month-long campaign to raise 
funds for its war work. Its operations are now, 
of necessity, world-wide. Its staff has been 
multiplied by three since the day of Pearl Har 
bor sent the United States actively to war. More 
than 6,000,000 volunteers have been trained it 
activities which help the nation to bear the 
burdens imposed by the conflict. During the past 
year food, clothing and medical supplies valued 
at more than $60,000,000 were shipped by the 
Red Cross to 20,000,000 homeless and destitute 
people in other lands. 

It is a work that commands respect for the 
United States wherever the Red Cross banner 
flies with the Stars and Stripes, and it is a work 
concerning which the American people cannot be 
told too much. Contributed newspaper adver- 
tising will be used to tell the highlights of the 
Red Cross story during March, and we have 0 
doubt that newspapers will find all the loca 
sponsors they need for the excellent copy whieh 
has been provided. Editors will also have 
trouble in turning up in their community chap- 
ter or branch stories which will give readers 4 
thrill of pride in a job that is being done without 
thought of profit, using the strength of all for 
the benefit of the weak and unfortunate. 
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PERSONAL 
MENTION 


HUGH IKE SHOTT, publisher of the 

Bluefield (W. Va.) Daily Telegraph 
and Sunset News, is a patient at the 
fye Institute of the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital in New York where he is re- 
cuperating following an operation for 
the removal of a cataract from one 
eye. Mr. Shott submitted to the op- 
eration on Feb. 9. 

Ray Spencer, formerly of Alvin, 
Tex., has become publisher and busi- 
ness manager of the Nacogdoches 
(Tex.) Daily Sentinel, Stanley W. 
Irvine, publisher for five years, having 
disposed of his interest in the paper. 
Carey H. Snyder continues as editor, 
it was announced, 

William Henry Sammons, connected 
with the Sioux City (Iowa) Journal 
since 1882 and president of Perkins 
Bros. Co., owners of the Journal, 1914- 
1941, and president of the Journal- 
Tribune Publishing Co. since then. 
observed his 82nd birthday Feb. 16. 
Early in his newspaper career, Mr. 
Sammons was president of the West- 





ern Associated Press, a predecessor of | 


the Associated Press. Mr. Sammons 
also is one of the few surviving 
charter members of the Associated 
Press. 

Walter B. Stafford, editor and co- 
publisher of the Yreka (Cal.) Siski- 
you Daily News, has been commis- 
sioned a lieutenant (j.g.) in the Navy, 
and is scheduled to enter a naval gun- 
nery training school shortly. 


W. H. Cowles, publisher of the 
Spokane (Wash.) Spokesman-Review, 
has been elected one of the 21 vice- 
presidents of the American Forestry 
Association for 1943. 





In The Business Office 


ROYAL E. BUCKMAN, former cir- 
culation executive of the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune, has 
been appointed circulation manager 
of the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Herald, 
succeeding Ralph Seaman. 


Edvard Johnson, promotion man- 
ager and art director for the Bran- 
hm Company, Chicago, has been 
awarded the Brudno prize in the cur- 
rent fine art exhibition of the Chicago 
Guild of Free Lance Artists at Art 
Center, Chicago. His painting, “To 
the Red Star Inn,” was judged the 
best work in oils. Mr. Johnson also 
is represented in the American wing 
of the National Museum at Vexico, 
Sweden, having received the Swedish- 
American purchase prize in 1941. 

Joe Mass, ex-Philadelphia Evening 
Ledger ad man, is now selling space 
for the Camden (N. J.) Courier-Post 
and the Philadelphia Record. 








In The Editorial Rooms 


GEORGE W. DODDS, managing editor 
of the Spokane (Wash.) Spokesman- 
ew since 1909, is retiring from that 
Position. He will have the title of 
Managing editor emeritus. Malcolm 
Glendinning is acting managing editor. 
Frederick Ware, city editor, has 
nm named managing editor of the 
Omaha World-Herald, to succeed 
George Grimes who has resigned. Mr. 
Ware, former sports editor, has been 
with the paper 23 years. Mr. Grimes 
been named director of public 
service for radio stations KOIL of 
a and KFAB and KFOR of Lin- 
coln, He will have supervision of the 
stations’ news policies, special events 
and cooperation with governmental 
agencies. 


Dolph Frantz, who was managing 





1943 


editor of the Shreveport (La.) Journal 
before he resigned to become a candi- 
date for mayor of Shreveport—and 
was nearly elected, having been beaten 
in a runoff—recently joined the edi- 
torial staff of the Houston Press. 

Grady Hill, formerly managing 
editor of the San Angelo Standard, 
has assumed his duties as secretary to 
Congressman O. C. Fisher, from the 
21st Texas district. Hill was succeeded 
by Glenn C. Taylor, Jr., whose grand- 
father was the late E. E. Taylor, Sr., 
81, founder and editor of the Traer 
(Iowa) Star-Clipper. 

Alvin Steinkopf, former Berlin AP 
correspondent and before that a Mil- 
waukee newspaperman, and Frank 
Sinclair, feature writer of the Mil- 
waukee Journal staff, were initiated 
as professional members of the Mar- 
quette chapter, Sigma Delta Chi. 

Mort Fetterolf, ex - Philadelphia 
Ledger sports writer, is now with the 
Army Ordnance Department, in Phila- 
delphia. 

Howard Cushman, Philadelphia Rec- 
ord feature writer, has resigned and 
has taken on the assignment to do 
publicity for the West Indian Republic 
of Haiti. 

Tom Hargis, former general assign- 
ment reporter for the New York Mir- 
ror and the New York Evening Jour- 
nal, has resigned from the Camden 
(N. J.) Courier Post rewrite battery 
and entered the Naval Hospital in 
Philadelphia for an operation. When 
recovered he will be commissioned as 
a lieutenant (j.g.) in naval intelli- 
gence, 


Walter Hazlett, assistant city editor 
of the Philadelphia Inquirer, has been 
transferred to that paper’s Washington 
Bureau to take the place vacated by 
Paul Ramsay, who is entering govern- 
ment service. Dick O’Keefe moves 
into the city desk spot. 

Fred W. Murkland, formerly re- 
porter on the Boston Traveler and the 
defunct Worcester (Mass.) Post, has 
been appointed district rationing of- 
ficer attached to the Worcester office 
of the Office of Price Administration. 

Mary French, wife of the late Bob 
French, former executive sports editor 
of the Philadelphia Inquirer, has been 
given a position on that paper. 

Wilbur Martin, formerly of the 
Austin Statesman, has joined the re- 
portorial staff of the San Antonio Ex- 
press. Miss Edith Morley has rejoined 
the staff of the Express. 

S. E. Gorsline has been appointed a 
rewrite man for the Los Angiles Times. 
Gorsline has been with Los Angeles 
City News Service for 10 years and 
formerly was night manager for AP in 
the old Times Building. 

Mrs. Virginia Burneson has been 
named women’s editor and Mrs. Cecile 
Guthrie society editor of the Columbus 
Citizen. 

Clarence E. Good, formerly on the 
San Antonio Express copydesk and 
makeup, has moved to the city editor’s 
desk. Oscar Owens, who had been 
serving as city editor of the Express, 
announced that he would leave next 
week to join the staff of the Houston 
Press. 

Miss Renee Glasser joined the CBS 
publicity department Feb. 18. Most 
recently she has been a contributor to 
the Writers’ War Board. Prior to that 
she was a reporter and feature writer 
for the Washington ‘Post, Washington 
Herald and Baltimore Sun. 

Roy S. McKown, city editor of the 
Ada (Okla.) Evening News, has re- 
signed to become a member of the 
special teaching staff of an Army 
clerks’ school to be established at the 
Murray State School of Agriculture at 
Tishomingo. 

Patricia Beaudouin, reporter for the 
Hattiesburg (Miss.) American, has re- 





FOLKS WORTH 
KNOWING 


IN the language of Saratoga—his home 

town—Gerald H. Salisbury went to 
the post of managing editor of the 
Albany (N. Y.) 
Knicker- 
bocker News an 
odds-on favorite 
to make the 
grade. The thor- 
oughbreds and 
the socialites had 
just departed 
from the race- 
track mecca last 
October when 
Salisbury got his 
call from the 
Gannett News- 
papers’ editorial 





G. H. Salisbury 


offices in Rochester to leave the desk | 


at the Saratogian and take over the 


reins in Albany. Joe H. Torbett had | 


resigned. Formerly news editor of 
Rochester Times-Union while 
Blanchard was managing editor, Salis- 
bury was sent to the Saratogian about 
two years ago to revamp the editorial 


setup. Prior to the Rochester experi- | 
ence he had been on the Syracuse | 


Herald copy desk. He began news- 
paper work in 1919 when he got a job 


on the New York Herald after a World | 


War I hitch in the Navy. 





signed and moved to Washington to 


join her husband, Pvt. John T. Beau- | 


douin. 


G. Kenneth Newbould, who 
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been engaged in newspaper work for | 


the past 15 years at Gettysburg, Pa., 
has joined the New York bureau of 
the Associated Press, being assigned 
to the foreign news service desk. 

Mrs. Lucia Donnelly, Spartanburg 
(S. C.) Journal courthouse reporter, 
has resigned to join the Nashville 
(Tenn.) Banner editorial department. 
Her husband, Pvt. Irish Donnelly, 
former Journal reporter and now in 
the Army Air Forces, is stationed at 
Nashville. Mrs. Dorothy Lloyd, Jour- 
nal society editor, will succeed Mrs. 
Donnelly. 


Henry Bell of Denison, Ia., former 
telegraph editor of the Sterling (Colo.) 
Advocate has been added to the re- 
porting staff of the Sioux City (Iowa) 
Journal. 

Harvey South, veteran news pho- 
tographer for the Richmond (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch, and Mrs. South were 
painfully injured in a crash Feb. 16 
on the Richmond-Petersburg Turnpike 
just south of Swift Creek involving 
two automobiles and a transfer truck. 
Both suffered cuts and bruises about 
the face and body, but there were no 
major fractures. 


Elaine S. Penn has joined the staff 
of the Springfield (Mass.) Republican 
as radio editor, replacing Richard C. 
Fernald, who resigned to become a 
Bell Aircraft Company overseas ob- 
server. 

Theodore H. Parker, copy editor, 
Springfield (Mass.) Union has joined 
the feature staff of the Sunday Union 
and Republican, replacing Capt. Wil- 
liam H. Wright, called to duty with the 
Army Ordnance. 

Robert A. Price has joined the re- 
write staff of the Springfield (Mass.) 
Daily News. Price who was formerly 
a general assignment reporter on the 
North Attleboro (Mass.) Chronicle, 
city hall reporter on the Attleboro 
(Mass.) Sun, and sports editor of the 
Norwood (Mass.) Messenger. 


Miss Saralena Sherman, Miss Pa- | 
tricia Lundblade and Miss Katy Shoaf 
have joined the Topeka (Kan.) Daily | 
Capital and Mrs. Ruth Beeler Trout | 

(Continued on next page) 


RAGE RILEY 
AND THE 


COMMANDOS 





Milburn Rosser’s daily strip 
about the war’s super-soldiers, 
“Race Riley and the Comman- 
dos,” started late last June with 
nine subscribers. 


|Today its list comprises 79 — 
representing a growth averaging 
| better than 2 new papers a week 


from the beginning. 


‘This in itself is noteworthy. 
Likewise is the fact that the 
feature’s pace of popularity now 
is bettering its average. This 
iweek “Race Riley and the Com- 
mandos” gained four new sub- 
scribers—— The New York Post, 
Newark Star-Ledger, Tacoma 
‘News-Tribune, Montreal Le 
Canada. 
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PERSONALS 


continued from page 25 


now is on the State Journal staff. 

John O. Kykyri, Milwaukee Journal, 
has been elected president of the Mil- 
waukee Newspaper Guild. Other of- 
ficers elected are Jack Dougherty, 
vice-president; J. Nash McCrea, treas- 
urer, and Walter Wegner, secretary, all 
of the Milwaukee Sentinel staff. 

Bob Gebbie Feb. 19 was named city 
editor of the Sioux City (Iowa) Jour- 
nal-Tribune to succeed Norton Spayde 
who took a position with the Asso- 
ciated Press bureau at Omaha. Gebbie 
formerly was a copy reader. 

George S. Willard, formerly on the 
editorial staffs of the Jackson (Mich.) 
Citizen Patriot and the old Jackson 
(Mich.) Tribune, is now on the staff 
of the Midland Daily News. 

Chet Johnson has taken over as 
assistant city editor of the San Fran- 
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cisco News, replacing Robert W. 
(Pete) Lee, who has joined the Army. 

Chris Lykke, formerly promotion 
man for the San Francisco News and 
more recently publicity director for 
the regional OPA office in San Fran- 
cisco, has been named as information 
officer for the OPA in Honolulu. 

Grace Markey, former society edi- 
tor of the San Jose (Cal.) News, has 
joined the United Press staff at San 
Francisco, covering the federal state 
beat. Robert Bennyhoff, Reno (Nev.) 
U.P. bureau, has been called into the 
Army as an air cadet, and his place 
in the bureau is being taken tem- 
porarily by Charles Moore, also an 
Army air cadet, who was formerly 
a staff writer at Los Angeles and 
Honolulu bureaus. Other U.P. an- 
nounced bureau changes in the Pa- 
cific Coast area are: Eric Allen, Fresno 
(Cal.) bureau manager, recently in- 
ducted into the Army, who was mar- 
ried on the same day that he “donned 
khaki.” Mr. Allen is to be succeeded 
by Miss Jean Hubber, who will be 
transferred from the Salt Lake bureau. 
Miss Hubber previously worked in 
the San Francisco bureau. 


Persis Harper Richter, Minnesota 
journalism graduate, is in charge of 
the field office for Minnesota of the 
surveys division, Office of War In- 
formation, in William J. Murphy Hall, 
journalism building at the University 
of Minnesota. Until recently an an- 
alyst in the OWI media division in 
Washington, she is a former staff 
member of the Minneapolis Journal, 
the Minneapolis Star, and the Hol- 
drege (Neb.) Citizen. 

Kit Covey, formerly with the Chat- 
tanooga (Tenn.) Times, has joined 
the city staff of the Sacramento (Cal.) 
Morning Union. 

Cecile Adair has joined the edi- 
torial staff of the Willows (Cal.) 
Journal, after working on the Red 
Bluff (Cal.) Daily News, Marysville 
(Cal.) Appeal-Democrat and other 
California newspapers. 

Marolyn Dudley, of the Sacramento 
(Cal.) Union, has resigned to join 
the public relations staff at the West- 
ern Signal Corps Replacement Train- 
ing Center at Camp Kohler, Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 


Herman Brandschain, Philadelphia 
Record staffer who enlisted in the 
Navy. then got married the day be- 
fore he was scheduled to report for 
duty, is back. When he arrived at 
the recruiting base he was told the 
branch of the service for which he 
signed up doesn’t accept married men. 


Bob Roth, former managing editor 
of the Mt. Vernon (N. Y.) Argus, is 
doing general assignments for the 
Philadelphia Record. 

John J. Fitzpatrick, managing edi- 
tor of the Philadelphia Inquirer, who 
has been ill for several months, is 


back at his desk. 


Mrs. Louise Frederick, formerly so- 
ciety editor of the Tyler Courier- 
Times and Morning Telegraph, has 
been added to the staff of the San 
Angelo Standard-Times. Bob Fred- 
erick, husband of Mrs. Frederick, 
formerly telegraph editor on the same 
papers, is now in the public relations 
office at San Angelo Army Air Field. 

Hugh G. Kingsley, staff reporter on 
the Worcester (Mass.) Evening Ga- 
zette since 1935, has been named 
Regional Information Specialist for 
the War Labor Board in New Eng- 
land, and assumed his new duties in 
Boston Feb. 1. 

Miss Kathleen Shackleton, world- 
famed portrait painter, has become 
associated with the editorial depart- 
ment of the Montreal Monitor. Sister 
of the late Sir Ernest Shackleton, 
Antarctic explorer, she commenced 
her journalistic career over 25 years 
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ago as a reporter on the Montreal 
Daily Star and was at one time con- 
nected with the London Daily Ex- 
press, and as a freelance contributed 
to leading British dailies and maga- 
zines. 

Jeff Keen, conductor of a chatter 
column in the Philadelphia Record, 
was tendered a testimonial luncheon 
by many friends outside the profes- 
sion last Wednesday. He was given 
a pen and pencil set. 

Jerry Gaghan, ex Philadelphia Eve- 
ning Ledger reporter and movie re- 
viewer, is now associated with the 
publicity office of Tommy LaBrum. 

Paula Richerson, formerly of the 
McAllen (Tex.) Monitor, has joined 
the reportorial staff of the San An- 
tonio Express. Edith Morley has re- 
signed from the Express. 

Emery Winn, recently on the Alex- 
andria (La.) Town Talk, has joined 
the city staff of the San Antonio Ex- 
press. 

Ward Burris, sports editor of the 
San Antonio Express, has been given 
supervision over sports departments 
of both the Express and the San An- 
tonio Evening News. 

Don Norton, formerly of the Goose 
Creek Daily Sun, has taken over pub- 
lication of the Conroe (Tex.) Courier, 
which had suspended last September. 





With The Colors 


MISS GENE SLACK, aviation col- 

umnist and writer for the Nashville 
Tennessean, has been accepted for 
training in the Women’s Auxiliary 
Air Force of the Air Transport Com- 
mand and left last week for active 
duty. Miss Slack, who went to the 
Tennessean a year ago from the John- 
son City (Tenn.) Press, will take a 
four-months training course in Texas, 
after which she will be assigned for 
plane ferrying duty under the Army 
Air Forces. She has held a private 
pilot’s license since 1938. 

James J. Donahue, general manager 
of the Tyler (Texas) Telegraph and 
Courier-Times, and president of the 
Texas Press Association, has entered 
the Army at Camp Walters, Texas. 

Thomas Jones Murray, a former 
Charleston (W. Va.) Daily Mail ad- 
vertising solicitor, has reported to the 





naval training school at Princeton 
University. 

James Maher, publicity director, 
Western Conference, and former 


sports writer, Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
has entered the Army. 

Lieut. Paul D. Quick, former 
Columbus Citizen photographer, is an 
instructor at Luke Field, Ariz., and 
Lieut. Arvo Haapa, former telegraph 
editor, is at Belvoir, Va. 

Pat Lavey, who resigned from the 
Philadelphia Record general assign- 
ment staff a couple of months ago to 
enlist in the Army, is now at Camp 
Hood, Texas, teaching a class of 
recruits. 

Joe Shallett, ex-Philadelphia Record 
feature writer, is now in the Officers’ 
Candidate School, at Fort Monmouth, 
N. J. 

Miss Lucy Ward, staff writer, 
Toledo Times, was to report Feb. 26 
at Daytona Beach, Fla., for training 
in the WAACs. 

Ed Elmendorf, formerly on the San 
Antonio Light sports staff and re- 
cently at Texas A. & M. College, has 
entered Dodd Field preliminary to 
training for a commission in the Army 
Signal Corps. 

Lieut. Chester A. Morton, former 
editorial staff member, Toledo Times, 
is in Dick Hall’s House, memorial 
hospital at Dartmouth College, Han- 
over, N. H., with a fractured pelvic 


bone received in a fall at the college 
gymnasium. 

Pvt. Karl Roller, formerly with UP. 
in Columbus, O., and Miami, Fla., and 
the Miami Herald and Findlay (Q) 
Republican-Courier, has been assigned 
to the public relations office at Fort 
Sill, Okla., as a staff member of the 
Fort Sill Army News. 

Ernest D. Dodd, foreman of the 
Little Rock (Ark.) Gazette composing 
room for the past 10 years, reported 
for induction into the Army at Camp 
Robinson recently, as an officer candj. 
date. 

Sarah Lloyd Gunn, police reporter 
for the Hattiesburg (Miss.) American, 
resigned recently to join the WAAC; 
and is now in training at Daytona 
Beach, Fla. 

Adolph O. Goldsmith, for the past 
six years a composing room employe 
of the Little Rock (Ark.) Democrat, 
has been inducted into the Army at 
Camp Robinson. 

John R. Rhodes, reporter on the 
Winchester (Va.) Star for the past 
six years, has reported for duty in 
the Army Air Forces, 

William H. Fields, former member 
of the Savannah (Ga.) Morning News 
staff, is now in the Marines with rank 
of staff sergeant and is stationed at 
the Southern division office in 
Atlanta. 

John H. McKelligott has resigned 
from the reportorial staff of the 
Springfield (Mass.) Daily News and 
has been inducted into the Army. 

Lieut. Carleton Harkrader, son of 
C. J. Harkrader, publisher of the 
Bristol (Va.) Herald-Courier, has 
been made adjutant in charge of ad- 
ministrative details at the Allied Force 
Headquarters in North Africa. 

John D. Topping, Asheville, N. C, 
area correspondent for the United 
Press and International News Service 
and publicity director of the Asheville 
Chamber of Commerce for several 
years, has been commissioned a lieu- 
tenant in the Naval Reserve. 

Andrew W. Ballentine, assistant 
sports editor, Columbia (S. C.) State, 
has enlisted in the Navy. 

Walker Joynes MacFarland, former 
member of the Columbia (S. C.) State 
news staff and subsequently a mem- 
ber of the Charlotte (N. C.), Raleigh 
(N. C.) and Washington (D. C.) Asso- 
ciated Press bureaus, has been com- 
missioned a lieutenant in the U. S. 
Navy. 

Ed Harris, sports editor, Knoxville 
(Tenn.) Journal, has entered the 
Army. 

Pete Mitchell, former Spartanburg 
(S. C.) Herald correspondent at 
Union, S. C., has enlisted in the Army 
for ordnance service. 

Wayne Schrott, for six years a mem- 
ber of news staff of the Johnstown 
(Pa.) Tribune and later with the busi- 
ness office has entered the armed 
forces. 


First Lt. James R. Herrick, Struth- 
ers, Ohio, has been named public re- 
lations officer for the Fourth Ferrying 
Group and the 346th Air Base at 
Memphis, Tenn. A newspaperman for 
24 years, he has been owner and pub- 
lisher of a group of Ohio papers the 
past six years. He formerly was city 
editor of the Paris edition of the 
New York Herald Tribune. 

Donald Agrella, former member of 
the Chicago Times editorial depart- 
ment, recently was sworn into the 
Army and is_ stationed at Ft. 
Sheridan. . 

Charles V. Derham, author of the 
San Francisco Chronicle’s weekly 
column, “Advertising Highlights o 
the Week,” has joined the Army and 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Thank You, Mr. President 


YOUR FLIGHT TO AFRICA SHOWS THE 


GREAT FAITH YOU HAVE IN AVIATION 


To the people of the United States your trip to Africa brought a tremendous lift 
in spirit and the assurance of great events to come. It emphasized your deter- 
mination to carry this war to an early and successful end. And to the men and 
women who build and operate the nation’s aircraft, it was a stimulating demon- 
stration of your faith in their ability and skill. You have focused the attention 
of the world on the part air transportation is destined to play in communications 


between our own nation and every other nation on the globe. Thus, you have 


indicated to the thousands of young men in the air services of this country that 


lace Page 


PRESIDENT, TWA 


their future after the peace is assured. 


x xP + + 


TWA personnel in over-ocean service being operated under contract 
for the Army Air Transport Command, were privileged to fly the 
President of the United States on this epochal journey. Approximately 
half the total distance traveled by the President’s party, including 


that portion into the combat zone, was flown with TWA flight crews. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL & WESTERN AIR, INC. TRANSCONTINENTAL 
Pee 8" 
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Herald Tribune 
And Guild Appear 
Before WLB 


Three-Hour Hearing Ends 
With No Conclusions 
Reached . . . Sessions Later 


WasuincTon, Feb. 24—Counsel for 
the New York Herald Tribune and 
for the American Newspaper Guild 
argued for more than three hours 
before the War Labor Board today on 
the merits and demerits of a panel 
report suggesting solution of the wage 
problem submitted to the ‘arbiters 
three months ago. ; 

An executive session of the board 
later in the day attempted prompt 
solution, but adjourned without 
reaching conclusions. Further execu- 
tive sessions are planned for later in 
the week. 

Louis M. Loeb and Elisha Hanson 
appeared as counsel for the Herald 
Tribune at the open hearing, and were 
supported by George T. Townley, 
counsel for the Publishers’ Association 
of New York City. 

Presenting the guild’s case were A. 
J. Isserman, guild counsel; President 
Milton Murray of American Newspa- 
per Guild; John F. Lyon, general or- 
ganizer for the New York City area; 
and Samuel Eubanks, executive -vice- 
president of the guild. 

The recommendations of the board 
of arbiters—Alexander H. Frey, Dale 
Purves and William A. Hanscom— 
was before WLB for acceptance or re- 
jection. The issues in the dispute 
had been presented to them Nov. 13, 
1942, and were three in number: job 
classifications within the unit certified 
by the NLRB and for which the guild 
was designated as the bargaining 
agent; minimum wage rates for each 
group and other wage adjustments 
warranted under the national stabili- 
zation program; the effective date of 
any wage adjustments. 

The arbiters had set up a scale of 
minima ranging from $16.50 to $70, 
with a number of titles mentioned 
only as “not less than highest mini- 
mum in contract.” 

The report as a whole was satisfac- 
tory to the guild but was rejected by 
the publisher. The public hearing re- 
sulted. 


Navy Takes 17 Writers 
On War Plant Tours 


WasuincrTon, Feb. 24—To give news- 
men a better conception of the naval 
ships, planes, equipment and produc- 
ing facilities they write about, Under 
Secretary James Forrestal has had a 
group of 17 correspondents on a three- 
day tour which touched the Boston 
and New York Navy Yards, Bethle- 
hem Shipyard, and the United and 
Grumman aircraft plants. 

The writers saw planes and ships in 
the making and in the air and sea. 
They were given abundant back- 
ground material to aid them in ap- 
praising events to come, and they 
were permitted to see hard-hitting 
weapons which, according to Navy 
plans, Hitler, Tojo and Mussolini soon 
will see in action. 

Making the trip Feb. 15-17 were: 

Clark Lee, Associated Press; Reynolds 
Packard, United Press; Joseph V. Connolly, 
president, International News Service; James 
Kilgallen, International News Service; Charles 
Hodges, Transradio; Roy Alexander, Time; 
William Boddie, Newsweek; Raymond Clap- 
per, Scripps-Howard; Charles Gratke, Chris- 
tian Science Monitor; Blair Moody, Detroit 
News; Lowell Limpus, New York News; 
Peter Edson, NEA; John Elliot, New York 
Herald Tribune; Albert J. Gordon, New York 
Times; John Adams, United States News; 
James Newton, Washington Star. 


BILL ON CARRIERS’ PAY 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Feb. 23—The In- 
diana House has adopted a bill which 
would make refusal to pay a news- 
paper carrier boy’s bill a misdemeanor. 
The bill goes to the Senate for further 
action. 


a 
London Times Weekly 
Has Air Mail Edition 

The Times of London Weekly Edi- 
tion appears in an air mail edition 
weighing only one-half ounce be- 
ginning with the Dec. 30, 1942, issue. 
The saving in weight is accomplished 
by a reduction in size to 85 x 5.5 
inches and in weight from three to 
0.5 ounces. The 20-page air mail edi- 
tion, a project of the British Ministry 
of Information for the benefit of Brit- 
ish officials abroad, is an exact replica 
of the regular Weekly Edition, includ- 
ing advertisements, astronomy, chess, 
bridge and cross word puzzle sections 
as well as two full pages of news pic- 
tures, and a financial page, art news 
and “letter to the editor” page. 

The most interesting part of the 
project, probably, is the tissue-thin 
opaque rag paper of about 5-pound 
substance. The printing is reported 
to be letter press from electrotypes. 
The air mail edition is made available 
throughout the Empire and in the 
United Nations as quick as airplane 
transport can fly it. 


“Some Justification” 


Seen for Seamen Story 
WasuincTon, Feb. 25—Rep. John Z. 
Anderson of California today filed a 
supplemental report with the House 
Naval Affairs Committee expressing 
his belief that there was “at least 
some justification” for the Akron (O.) 
Beacon-Journal’s story that merchant 
seamen had refused to unload ship- 
ments at Guadalcanal on Sunday. 

Anderson previously had signed the 
subcommittee report which found the 
story based on generalities and which 
said the reporter had gone too far 
afield. 

Since the original story was pub- 
lished, Anderson said, the Beacon- 
Journal has received information con- 
cerning other similar incidents alleged 
to have occurred in other parts of the 
world. He urged that each reported 
situation be probed by the Navy and 
Maritime Commission. 


OWI Has Regional 


Offices Overseas 

WasuIncTon, Feb. 24—The office of 
War Information will tell the story of 
American participation in the war 
through appropriate written and pic- 
torial material channeled through 
seven overseas regional offices, and 
will piece together the pattern of 
foreign reaction through more than a 
score of “outposts” abroad. 

Robert E. Sherwood is expected to 
head the “Overseas Planning Board,” 
administering the program. Printed 
and radioed news, and moving pictures 
will figure largely in the campaign, 
with local supervision in each of the 
regions vested in an expert in that 
field. 

Directors and their regions are to 

Ferdinand Kuhn—United 


Kingdom = and 
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Fire; Australia and New Zealand; India, 
South Africa. 

Douglas Miller-—-Germany and Austria; 
Holland and Switzerland. 

Percy Winner—France and Belgium; 


North Africa; Italy; Spain and Portugal. 


Bjorne Braatoy—-Norway, Denmark, Swe- 
den, Finland and the Baltic States. 

Robert Parker — Turkey, Greece, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Yugoslavia, Hungary, Ru- 
mania and Bulgaria. 

(To be selected)—Egypt, Iran, Syria, Leb- 
anon, 

George Taylor—Japan, China, Indonesia, 


Philippines. 


Mr. Sherwood personally will han- 
dle the selection and transmission of 
material to Russia. 

In connection with manning the 
new setup it has been announced that 
Edgar Ansel Mowrer has resigned 
from the planning board. 

“Outposts” currently in service in- 
clude Reykjavik, Stockholm, London, 
Dublin, Berne, Madrid, Algiers, Oran, 
Casablanca, Accra, Lagos Brazzaville, 
Asmara, Beirut, Cairo, Ankara, 
Teheran, Karachi, Bombay, Calcutta, 
Delhi, Johannesburg, Chungking, 
Honolulu, Canberra, and Anchorage. 


GUILDSMAN LOSES PLEA 


Petition for reinstatement filed by 
Bert Barber, San Pedro (Cal.) News- 
Pilot advertising man and chairman 
of that newspaper’s unit of Los An- 
geles Newspaper Guild, has been de- 
nied by Superior Judge Henry M. 
Willis at Los Angeles. Barber charged 
that he had been dismissed for union 
activities while the News-Pilot de- 
clared the action was for reasons of 
economy. The court held that while 
there was some evidence that would 
support “an inference” that Barber 
was dismissed for union activities, the 
preponderance of evidence indicated 
that he was discharged “for sound and 
pressing reasons of economy and re- 
trenchment, arising in the course of a 
business suddenly subjected to the ef- 
fect of war emergency.” 


s 

RED CROSS ADS 

Advertising planned in connection 
with the Red Cross War Fund cam- 
paign will embrace every field of pro- 
motional media, according to the Na- 
tional Red Cross Public Information 
Service. Highlight of the effort this 
year is a proof ‘book containing 12 
newspaper advertisements, with rec- 
ommendations for local sponsorship. 
The series of ads, which was prepared 
by a group of advertising agencies 
under the supervision of the Advisory 
Committee on Advertising, is offered 
to provide unity and balanced copy 
theme to the effort. The campaign 
will be launched with a proclamation 
by the President, designating March 
as Red Cross Month. 


GOSS NAMES REILLY 


The Goss Printing Press Company 
has appointed C. S. Reilly as sales 
manager. He has had 10 years of 
Goss service, starting in the engineer- 
ing department, and for the past four 
years has been sales representative in 
the midwest and southern states. 


ELECTED TO 4-A 


Monroe F. Dreher, Inc., with offices 
in Newark and New York, has been 
elected to membership in the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies. 





INQUIRER, CHICAGO TRIBUNE ROTOS GO TABLOID 
CHICAGO, Feb. 25—The Chicago Sunday Tribune and Philadelphia Sunday 

Inquirer will change their roto sections to tabloid, effective April 18, it 
was announced today by C. E. McKittrick, general manager of the First 
Three Markets Group. Designed to conserve newsprint, the change from 
standard-size to tabloid, will make available to advertisers a substantial 
increase in the number of color plates in each Sunday issue, Mr. McKittrick 


pointed out. 


The third member of the group, New York News, regularly 


publishes a tabloid Sunday roto section, thus all three newspaper rate sec- 


tions will be uniform in size. 


N. Y. Pressmen’s 


Appeal Denied 
By Arbitrators 


International Board Upholds 
Wage Increase Provided 
In Local Award 


A seven-man International Arbj- 
tration Board, comprised of three rep- 
resentatives each of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association and 
the International Printing Pressmen 
& Assistants’ Union of North America, 
and an impartial chairman, this week 
upheld a local award providing for an 
increase of 50c a shift, tantamount to 
$2.50 weekly, for members of the New 
York Newspaper Printing Pressmen’s 
Union, Local No. 2, as handed down 
in an arbitrated contract between the 
union and 13 members of the Pub- 
lishers Association of New York City 
last August. 

The union, asking for more money, 
had appealed the local award, result 
of an arbitration held before a five- 
man board presided over by George 
W. Alger, New York attorney. Chair- 
man Alger handed down his decision 
last Aug. 10. The wage increase, up- 
held by the seven-man board, has 
been in effect since July 1, 1942, as 
provided for in the Alger board’s 
award of last year. 


Appealed 13 Points 

The union appealed from 13 points 
of the Alger award and an oral hear- 
ing was held in Pittsburgh last Jan. 5. 

Certain technical points in the con- 
tract, which were not on appeal, were 
modified by the six-man board during 
meetings at which the impartial chair- 
man did not sit. 

The union’s wage appeal was based 
upon the “Little Steel” formula, pro- 
viding for a 15% increase. This was 
denied by the seven-man board. 

“Inasmuch as the record reveals 
that the local chairman performed his 
duties with competence and with a 
sense of responsibility, and inasmuch 
as the appeal chairman can find no 
evidence of reversible error or misin- 
terpretation of facts, the decision of 
the local chairman is upheld in ‘respect 
to all the items appealed except in so 
far as the action of the six-man Inter- 
national Arbitration Board may have 
modified the local chairman’s de- 
cision,” the award said. 

Willard E. Hotchkiss, of Carnegie 
Tech, was impartial chairman of the 
seven-man board. Publisher mem- 
bers were Walter M. Dear, president 
of the ANPA and co-publisher of the 
Jersey City (N. J.) Jersey Journal; 
George N. Dale, chairman of the Spe- 
cial Standing Committee of the ANPA; 
and John S. McCarrens, president, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

Representatives of the union were 
Joseph C. Orr, John J, Kane and 
Francis Norton. 

Representing the publishers were 
Harvey J. Kelly, association counsel; 
P. B. Stephens, assistant business 
manager, New York Daily News, and 
Harry Adsit, New York World-Tele- 
gram, while John R. Harold, John L. 
McFadden and Frank P. Kenny ap- 
peared for the union. 


« 

U.P. BUILDING IN BOSTON 

The Journal Building, Boston, long 
a landmark associated with many hap- 
penings along Boston’s Newspaper 
Row, recently was renamed 
United Press Building. The building 
got its original name from Fr 
Munsey’s old Boston Journal, w 
was published there early in the cen- 
tury. For 15 years the U.P. Bureal 
has been on the tenth floor. 
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PERSONALS 


continued from page 26 
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is now stationed at Monterey, Cal. 
His column has been taken over by 
Robert Kinsley. 

David Helfman, junior rewrite man 
on the financial desk of the San Fran- 
cisco News, has passed his physical 
examinations for the armed forces and 
has applied for admittance into the 
Navy. 

Bob Jakobsen, former Los Angeles 
Times society and rotogravure section 
photographer, has been appointed edi- 
tor of Off Soundings, picture magazine 
published by the Merchant Marine. 

Montgomery Curtis, city editor of 
the Buffalo Evening News for more 
than four years and a member of the 
staff since 1929, has been commis- 
sioned a second lieutenant upon grad- 
uation from the Army Administration 
Officer Candidate School at Grinnell, 
Ta. 

Jack Magennis, formerly with the 
editorial department of the Sacra- 


mento (Cal.) Bee, is a sergeant in the | 


public relations office of the 9th corps 
area in Fort Douglas, Utah, and has 


been accepted as an officer candidate 


in the medical corps. 


Jim Lindsey, formerly night tele- | 


graph editor of the San Angelo Stand- 


ard-Times, is now in training at Camp | 


Callen, Cal., after being called for 
Army service. He was succeeded by 
Olin W. Kennedy, formerly of Little 
Falls, N. Y. 


Bluford Hestir, formerly day tele- 


’ graph editor of the San Angelo Stand- 


ard-Times, is now in the Army Air 
Forces, stationed at Sheppard Field, 
Wichita Falls. 

Hal Collier, a reporter on the San 
Angelo Standard-Times for several 
months, is still in training on the West 
Coast after volunteering for naval 
service. 

Clyde Ragsdale, feature writer-pho- 
tographer for the San Angelo Stand- 
ard-Times, has enlisted in the Army 
Air Forces and is now at the public 
relations office at Goodfellow Field, 
San Angelo, Tex. Yeoman Waldo 
Niebuhr of the Naval Recruiting 
Office, San Angelo, formerly night 
telegraph editor of the Standard- 
Times, has been transferred to the 
recruiting office in Abilene, Tex. 

Sam Johnson, general reporter for 
the San Angelo Standard-Times, has 
been commissioned a second lieu- 
tenant in the Army and is now taking 
further study at Camp Normoyle, San 
Antonio, Tex. Sanky Trimble, former 
feature writer-reporter for the Stand- 
ard-Times, is now in a photography 
school at Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., working toward a com- 
mission in the Army Air Forces. 

Cornelius F. Maloney, managing 
editor of the Waterbury (Conn.) 
Democrat, has relinquished his duties 
fo accept an appointment as comp- 
troller of the city of Waterbury. 


George E. Connell recently resigned | 


a editor of the Putnam (Conn.) Pa- 





triot to take a position with Pratt & | 


Whitney Aircraft Co., Hartford. He 
been 
McCauley. 


Jack Dale, former editor of the 


North Mississippi Herald at Water | 


Valley, is Post Intelligence Officer at 


succeeded by Richard H. | 


Camp Shelby, Miss., with the rank | 


o First Lieutenant. 

Capt. Paul Barton, U.S.M.C., for- 
mer reporter on the Waterbury 
(Conn.) Republican, has been as- 


Signed to duty as instructor at Ft. | 
g, Ga., after extensive front | 
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line service in the South Pacific, 
McGowan, assistant city editor 


1943 


of the San Antonio Evening, News, has 
been accepted for training as an Army 
Aviation cadet. 

Jack D. Atherton, auditor for the 
Saratoga Springs (N. Y.) Saratogian, 
has received orders to report for ac- 
tive duty as a Volunteer Officer Can- 
didate in the Army before Feb. 26. 

Harry Ashmore, former staff writer 
for the Greenville (S. C.) News-Pied- 
mont, has been promoted from first 
lieutenant to captain in the Army at 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 

James and John Finster, sons of Joe 
Finster, wholesale distributor in San 


~ 
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Diego, Cal., formerly with Hearst and 
Scripps Howard Newspapers, have en- 
listed in the Navy, James in training 
at Naval Aviation Cadet school in 
Los Angeles, and John stationed 
at Naval Training Station, San 
Diego. 


Leon H. Thamer, state editor of the 
Jackson (Mich.) Citizen Patriot, has 
received a Navy commission and is 
to start training in the commu- 
nications division at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Howard White, city editor, sports 
editor, and assistant telegraph editor 


28 
of the Burlington (N. C.) Times- 
News, was sworn into the Navy 
Feb. 8. 


A. C. Becker, sports editor of the 
Galveston News, and Howard Colvin, 
staff photographer of the Galveston 
News and Tribune, have been called 
by Selective Service. 


Wedding Bells 


MISS ELVA RUTH ROSS, proof- 

reader on the Springfield (Mass.) 
Daily News was wed to Noel D. Gard- 
ner on Feb. 20. in Springfield. 








SOLVES THE SELLING PROBLEMS OF TOMORROW 





THE HERALD-JOURNAL 1S THE ECONOMICAL 
BARGAIN BUY IN CENTRAL HEW YORK! 


To win a market in which re- 
tail sales per family range as 
high as 131 per cent above the 
U. S. average would normally 
demand a large advertising ex- 


penditure. 


Not when the Syracuse 
Herald-Journal carries the ad- 
vertising message to the rich 
Central New York market! With 
its 98 per cent city cover- 







age 


age, and seven out of every ten 
coverage in the retail trading 
zone ... the Herald-Journal dom- 
inates this rich, fertile area... 
complete and absolute cover- 
in ONE GREAT NEWS- 


PAPER AT ONE LOW COST! 


SYRACUSE, 


That's why space buyers from 
coast-to-coast rightly call the 
Herald-Journal the economical 
“bargain buy” with the greatest 
advertising results. 


WORKS tixg MAGIC IN CENTRAL NEW YORK 


HORNS ine MAGI IN CeNTERT HEM YORE 


SYRACUSE HERALD-JOURNAL 


N. 


¥.. 


SYRACUSE HERALD-AMERICAN (SUNDAY) 


National Representatives - - 


PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 
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Promotion Ass'n Issues 
Victory Garden Data 


By T. S. IRVIN 


MOST potent example of how news- 

paper promotion departments make 
a practical contribution to the com- 
munity welfare of a nation at war is 
their current activity all over the 
country in behalf of the Victory Gar- 
den movement. 

From reports reaching us it appears 
that the newspaper contribution to the 
success of the Victory Garden cam- 
paign wil] be as great as that which 
put the scrap metal drive well over 
the top. 

The first entry for the new Promo- 
tion Note Book which the National 
Newspaper Promotion Association is- 
sues to its members concerns itself 
entirely with Victory Gardens. It is 
an excellent summary of the whole 
campaign and provides a good work- 
ing outline for any newspaper that 
wants to make Victory Gardens one 
of its community promotions. 

State-wide Project 

The Note Book reports what some 
newspapers have already done in this 
campaign, starting off with the Omaha 
(Neb.) World Herald which did such 
a whale of a job in the scrap metal 
drive and bids fair to repeat that 
success with a state-wide garden 
project that reads like an excellent 
pattern for this kind of promotion. 

The Portland (Oregon) Journal re- 
ports a somewhat similar project. The 
Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial Appeal 
and Press-Scimitar is expanding a 
demonstration garden which it started 
last year and which is still supplying 
winter vegetables. With an invest- 
ment of $8 for seeds and fertilizer, 
these papers planted a garden on their 
property which brought a return of 
$123 in vegetables. 

The Lexington (Ky.) Herald-Leader 
has a good angle in its “Land Owner- 
Garden Seeker” idea. The papers 
publish a coupon which serves as a 
means of bringing land owners and 
garden seekers together. This is just 
a part of their Victory Garden pro- 
gram, most of which, as is true with 
other papers, is carried on in the 
news and editorial columns with the 
promotion department, however, being 
responsible for getting the program 
going throughout the community. 

Even the New York Times, located 
in a community where two window 
boxes represent a large agricultural 
plant, is putting on a Victory Garden 
promotion. Since there will be no 
International Flower Show this year, 
the Times is staging a Garden Week 
program in Times Hall, a full week of 
lectures and demonstrations devoted 
to vegetable gardening. 

If you’re going into this at all, you 
ought to have the NNPA Note Book 
entry on it, and whether or not 
you're a member, Ramon S. Cram, 
NNPA president, will probably be 
glad to send you a copy if you write 
him at the Columbus (O.) Dispatch. 


Memphis Grocery Sales 


THE Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial 

Appeal and Press-Scimitar have 
just published a valuable and stimu- 
lating contribution to the advancement 
of newspaper advertising in their vol- 
ume, “Memphis Grocery Sales Rec- 
ords.” 

The volume reports sales of 330 dif- 
ferent grocery products over a 12- 
month period in 30 Memphis grocery 
stores. It shows seasonal sales varia- 
tions and competitive standings of 
leading brands. It traces the relation- 





ship to sales of newspaper and radio 
advertising. 

This Memphis study makes use of 
the now familiar methods originated 
by the New York World-Telegram for 
gathering sales inventory and for 
measuring sales response to adver- 
tising stimuli. The World-Telegram 
studies contain one of the most con- 
structive arguments ever made _ in 
behalf of newspaper advertising as 
against radio advertising. But these 
studies have never’ been pub- 
lished. 

Their use has been confined to pres- 
entations made before individual ac- 
counts and agencies. 

Newspaper-Radio Argument 

Since the Memphis study contains 
this same newspaper-versus-radio ar- 
gument, the Memphis papers make a 
distinct contribution by publishing 
their study for general dissemination. 

“So much of the newspaper story 
goes at the problem the wrong way,” 
writes Promotion Manager Pierre D. 
Martineau. “We put out a lot of ma- 
terial showing how necessary the 
newspaper is to our American democ- 
racy, and then end up by asking the 
advertiser to support us for our splen- 
did work. This is all very fine, but it 


‘puts us in the same class as hospitals 


and schools—charity cases begging for 
support. 

“I think the average hard-headed 
advertiser would agree that newspa- 
pers do a service in their communities. 
If he prefers radio, he does so because 
it sells better for him. Regardless of 
our service to democracy, I think we 
have to establish once more that the 
newspaper is the greatest sales pro- 
ducer. It is a better medium than 
radio because it sells better. 


“Our effort is in that direction. Our 
study shows that not a single radio 
program achieved sales increases, de- 
spite appropriations equivalent to 30 
or 40 pages of newspaper space; and 
that relatively small newspaper sched- 
ules by contrast were able to score 
outstanding success stories. 

“We're not pioneering with this 
type of study. We realize we aren’t 
going to change any advertiser’s radio 
habits with any study of just one city. 
But we toss it in as an effort in the 
direction of selling newspaper ad- 
vertising as we believe it must be 
sold—proving that newspapers pro- 
duce the greatest results for adver- 
tisers.” 
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In Support of Men’s Wear 


FOLLOWING up the success of its 

promotion last fall and winter in 
behalf of the men’s apparel business, 
the American Weekly announces an- 
other ambitious promotion for the 
spring and summer. The promotion 
will consist of advertisements in the 
American Weekly designed to stimu- 
late consumer purchases; of trade 
paper advertisements designed to 
stimulate merchant cooperation; and 
of point-of-sale displays designed to 
tie the whole thing up for the mer- 
chant and the consumer. 

The consumer advertising will be in 
the form of quarter-page advertise- 
ments in the American Weekly, “Style 
Bulletins for Men.” These bulletins 
will be informative, telling men why 
they should buy now, what to ex- 
pect and look for when they go 
shopping. 

The merchant advertising will an- 
swer such questions as, “How can I 
increase or hold my business?” “What 
kinds and types of merchandise shall 
I sell?” “What should be the selling 
technique used by my salesmen?” 
“What should my advertising consist 
of?” Large counter displays in six 
colors and three dimensions will be 
offered free to retailers, along with a 
budget of newspaper advertising mats, 
counter cards and other selling aids. 

The theme of the campaign will be 
“Better Apparel Means Better 
Morale.” “The campaign,” says Pro- 
motion Manager Irving Davis, “has 
been designed to help reassure the 
customers of the nation’s men’s stores 
that retailers are cooperating 100% 
with America’s wartime clothing 
standards and, consistent with them, 
are offering the finest clothing and 
furnishings obtainable anywhere. We 
believe the campaign will be extreme- 
ly beneficial in building sales and 
prestige for any merchant whose busi- 
ness has already begun to show the 
effects of rationing and shortages.” 

The campaign is being handled by 
Advertising Agency Associates, Chi- 
cago, under the direction of Irving J. 
Rosenbloom and A. S. Gourfain, Jr. 


Business Speaks 
NEAT PROMOTION for industrial 
advertising comes from the Cleve- 
land (O.) Press in the shape of a 
miniature reproduction of their spe- 
cial year-end section, “Business 
Speaks.” The miniature brings the 
full-size section down to an 81x11 
booklet. 

“We are going to use this,” writes 
Promotion Manager Russ Simmons, 
“in our day-to-day solicitation of in- 
dustrial advertising. Curiously, every- 
one who has seen it is more impressed 
with it than they would be with the 
section in full size. Our experience 
is that advertisers will keep a thing 
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Simplest full automatic 
web splicer with 


Jones Automatic 
Tension Governor 


Best combination in the 
World 


Walter Scott & Co. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


of this type while they would imme. 
diately throw away the original sec. 
tion. 

“This is the second year-end section 
we have published under the name 
Business Speaks. It is a far cry from 
the old dominantly financial issues of 
the past. The big idea behind it was 
to give prospective industrial adver. 
tisers a feel of newspaper advertising 
to the general public. In that respect, 
it has been successful. Several first 
timers have expressed interest in 
future use of newspaper advertising 
on a regular basis.” 


NNPA Convention 


DATES for the 14th annual convention 

of the National Newspaper Promo- 
tion Association have been announced 
by Ramon S. Cram, president. The 
convention will be held Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, April 19, 
and 21, in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York. 


In the Bag 


FROM the Long Island Star Journal, 

the Staten Island Advance and the 
Long Island Daily Press, a group of 
New York City Community newspa- 
pers, an excellent booklet, “How Bal- 
anced Spending Works in New York 
City.” The booklet does its job 
quickly and persuasively in “five easy 
lessons.” The lessons should stick, 
and the papers should profit. Selling 
community newspapers in the big 
New York City market is no 
cinch. 

Balanced spending makes sense as 
this booklet teaches it. What it is is 
simply “the use of some metropolitan 
papers plus intensified spending in 
preferred areas.” A hand to Frank 
Reis, national advertising manager for 
this HH Group, for able handling of 
a difficult job. 




















The demand for 
highly - paid _ship- 
yard workers shows 
in more ways than 
at the payroll win- 


dows: prize awards 
have become almost 
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For years to come these yards will 
be busy. All Bayonne industries are 
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Manpower .. . No Surplus 














IF THERE IS any one problem here in 
Busy New England, it’s finding enough 
manpower to keep the wheels of war 
whirling. A few towns here and there have 
had temporary surpluses . . . but these have 
quickly evaporated in the face of new plants 
opening, even enlarged production schedules. 


Local newspapers are more and more carry- 
ing employment messages meant for women 

housewives, women who have never 
worked before . . . to work full time, part 
time, anytime almost they can spare. 


Bay 


These are all important factors for you to 
reckon with in your New England news- 
paper advertising. For not only will family 
incomes be larger, but more and more people 
are going to depend upon you for helpful, 
useful, practical information in your copy. 
Everything from how to slice a loaf of bread 
. .. to how to stretch a pound of hamburger 
. . . to how to keep young ones healthy. 


That means your schedules should be 
stronger, steadier . . . for the rewards await- 
. in sales 


ing you are potentially great . . 
today, in new friends for tomorrow. 
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""NATURAL'' FOR NEWSPAPERS 


MAINE Boston Post (S) 
Bangor Daily News (M) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Concord vom 9  paliee (E) 


Boston Record & American ( 
Boston Sunday Advertiser (S 
Brockton Enterprise-Times (E 
Cape Cod Standard-Times, 


Pittsfield Berkshire Eagle (E 
ME) Salem News (E) 
) Taunton Gazette (E) 
) Waltham News Tribune (E 
Worcester Telegram and Evening 
Gazette (M&E) 
Worcester Sunday Telegram (S) 


Keene Sentinel H 3 (E 
Manchester Union Leader (M&E) Fall’ River Horald. News (E) 
VERMONT Fitchburg Sentinel (E) 


Barre Times (E) 
Bennington Banner (E) 
Burlington Free Press (M) 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston Globe (M&E) 
Boston Globe (S) 
Boston Post (M) 





Framingham News (E) 

Haverhill Gazette (E 

Holyoke yon (E) 

Lawrence Eagle-Tribune (ME) 

New Bedford Sunday Standard-Times 


( 
+ a Bedford Standard Times (E) 
North Adams Transcript (E) 


RHODE ISLAND 

Pawtucket Times (E) 

West Warwick Pawtuxet Valley Daily 
Times (€) 

Westerly Sun (E&S) 

Woonsocket Call (E) 


CONNECTICUT 
Danbury News-Times (E) 


WAR COMMUNIQUE 
NO. 24... FROM 
BUSY NEW ENGLAND 





Hartford Courant (M) 

Hartford Courant iS) 

Meriden Journal f 

Meriden Recard ) 

New Britain Herald (E 

New Haven Register (E&S) 

New London Day (E) 

Norwalk Hour 

Norwich Bulletin and Record {(M&E) 

worn” Republican & American 
(M 


Waterbury Republican & American 
E&S) 
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Selling 25,000,000 Men 
Over 38 Years of Age 


By FRANK E. FEHLMAN 


Number 19 in a series. 


IN A RECENT “Meyer Both Report 
to Newspapers” appeared this cryp- 
tic paragraph: 

“Men over 38—Continuing promo- 
tional importance of this new draft- 
free group is proved by increasing 
number of ads addressed to it. If 
your men’s stores haven’t done any- 
thing about this yet, check them now. 
They’re missing a ‘duration’ volume 
bet and a chance to build their cus- 
tomer list. There is linage in it for 
you.” 

The United States Bureau of Census 
lists almost 25,000,000 males who have 
passed their 38th birthday—men who 
will stay behind on the home front, 
who, until the war is over, will do 
most of the work. That’s a lot of 
prospects for a lot of merchandise that 
will still be available, especially the 
things that are bought for personal 
wear and items that contribute to per- 
sonal comfort. 

Clothing Account 

Those who have not yet made a 
study of this market, particularly that 
segment that lies in the circle of your 
circulation, should immediately call a 
conference of all salesmen and then 
lay out a plan to sell every prospect 
in town some kind of schedule that 
fits today’s market. 

Back in our younger days, we han- 
dled the advertising of five different 
manufacturers who catered to men. 
Two of the accounts made clothing, 
one made shoes, one made hats and 
the fifth one manufactured shirts, un- 
derwear and pajamas. 

For one of the clothing manufac- 
turers, we conducted a two-year study 
of men’s buying habits, methods of 
selling them two suits at one time in- 
stead of one, the number of suits that 
were bought by women, those that 
were selected by men but okayed by 
women, turn-over of stocks, average 
number of suit models required to sell 
the average customer and, on top of 
this, we conducted several educational 
schools for salesmen who worked in 
the stores we sold. 


So far as we are concerned, the 
average man is today just about as 
careless about his wearing apparel 
buying as he was 25 years ago. And, 
so far as we are concerned, there 
hasn’t been anything new introduced 
in the world of men’s merchandising, 
with the single exception of what 
Hollywood has contributed, and we 
must admit they have done a whale 
of a job. 

Educational Work 

Regardless of the war or anything 
else, there has to be a lot of educa- 
tional work done in your market, if 
you are going to sell any appreciable 
amount of linage to your local cloth- 
ing stores. And, if we had our way 
about it, we would immediately buy 
the best men’s fashion service obtain- 
able. 

We have talked to a lot of publish- 
ers about this idea. Most of them say 
something like this: “What the heck, 
men aren’t interested in reading about 
fashions. Take me as an example. 
When I want a tie I go over to Joe’s 
or Tom’s and get three. When I need 
a suit, I go to Harry’s and get it.” 

I have watched a lot of men do just 
that. And the ties, shirts, suits and 
hats that many individuals wear look 
like those selected by a not-too-well- 
educated yokel who has just decided 
to dress up. Clothes don’t make the 





man, but they can certainly make him 
like a clown if he doesn’t have a few 
ideas of colors, patterns, and an un- 
derstanding of how to select coat 
models that make him look taller, or 
less fat, or more like an average man, 
if he is over six feet tall. 

Now, of course, these things have 
nothing to do with closing a deal, or 
increasing the weekly sales, or get- 
ting a better looking wife, but they 
do have a lot to do in making one feel 
comfortable, and, for sake of a better 
phrase. “well-turned-out.” 

So, if you are really serious about 
selling men over 38 (your portion of 
the 25,000,000 that are going to be on 
the factory line, in the mills, in the 
war factories, on farms and in a hun- 
dred other places) plan to give your 
prospective advertisers some editorial 
support. 

The Money Is There 

During the last war, the buying of 
$12 to $20 men’s silk shirts became so 
common that vaudeville performers 
put together hundreds of gags and 
jokes about them. Factory workers, 
delivery boys, farmers, salesmen—in 
fact, just about every male in the 
country who was not in the Army, 
Navy or Marines—felt that he was not 
“well-turned-out” unless he wore a 
silk shirt. 

Recently, we read that over half of 
the heads of families in this country 
are now earning over $2,000 per year. 
Millions of these men are over 38. 
Many of them have, for the first time 
in their lives, a surplus for clothing 
for themselves. And, they can be 
sold if you do two simple things. 

First: Start some kind of Men’s 
Fashion Service. Second: Lay out 
for each prospect a campaign that fits 
his store, his merchandise and his 
ability. By “ability” we mean this: 
not every clothing salesman can sell 
suits that retail over $50. Not every 
salesman can sell a man six shirts at 
one time and six ties to match the 
shirts. Don’t try to tell a Sulka cam- 
paign to a low-price store. 

Successful Copy Themes 

If you analyze a thousand men as to 
their build, you will find that most of 
them can be placed in four groups: 
Tall, Short, Fat, and the so-called 
“average man.” Manufacturers design 
their clothes for these four models. 
Of course, they have variations and 
modifications but, in the main, these 








Autoplates 
NOW 


It is now possible to complete assembly of 
a few new Wood Automatics, Juniors, 
Standard Autoshavers and Pony Autoplates, 
—Heavy-Duty and Standard,—(as well as 
rebuilt Juniors and Standard Autoshavers), 
on hand .. . for publishers whose urgent 
needs justify issuance of the proper priori- 
ties. Write for all details. 


ood Newspaper Machinery 


Ww P ration, 
Plainfield, N. J.—N. Y. Office: 501 5th Ave. 
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four types cover most of the prospects 
who enter a store. 

If the advertiser wants to build a 
lot of goodwill and also get immediate 
prospects for his merchandise, let him 
talk frankly to these four different 
types. A headline, “This is for tall 
men,” will automatically sift out of 
your circulation most of the men who 
are over six feet tall. It’s the same 
kind of headline that the patent medi- 
cine men have used for a century. 
“Does your back ache?”—they ask. 
Well, if you have had a backache, you 
will probably read what the adver- 
tiser has to say about that ailment. 
The same idea applies to the short 
men, the fat men and the average 
men, 

From our own experience with 
clothing store salesmen and the days 
we actually spent “on the floor” sell- 
ing men, we are convinced that most 
fat men will listen to a story about a 
fabric, a model, a design, that tends 
to make them look less heavy. The 
short man is also ready to listen and 
so also will the tall man. The average 
man is a little bit more difficult, but 
he, too, is interested in getting some- 
thing that makes him at least feel that 
he is better dressed than the other 
average man, 

Fitting: Service 

Then there are the stories that can 
be written about the fitting service ot 
a store. Every man who reads this 
can recall at least one experience that 
follows this pattern. A suit is selected. 
The tailor is called to the fitting room. 
He measures the sleeve length, starts 
to make chalk marks around the col- 
lar, down the front, and repeats the 
performance with the vest and the 
trousers. 

“Okay,” he smilingly says. Three 
days later your suit is delivered, you 
put it on and walk to your nearest 
mirror. You start shrugging your 
shoulders, you stretch your arms, you 
draw up the suspenders or let them 
out and, finally, you decide that the 
“d. thing doesn’t fit.” So, off 
comes the suit and the next day you 
start all over with the salesman who, 
in many instances, dreads waiting on 
you again. 

One of the quickest ways to sell any 
man the idea of coming to a certain 
store for a suit or top coat is to guar- 
antee a perfect fitting. And, by per- 
fect fitting, we mean exactly that. It 
can be done—it has been done—and 


YOUTH OR EXPERIENCE! 


Experience— 


Intelligent writing and edit- 
| in these times require 
solid background, experience, 
and judgment—the ability to 
select the good, discard the 
unworthy. 


Youth— 


Eagerness and enthusiasm 
are vital to any publication 
today. Coupled with ability 
and intelligence they can be 
guided to the benefit of the 
community and the profit of 
the publisher. 

en employers want 
prompt and selective service, 
they write or wire 
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James C. Kiper, Director 
35 E. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Ill. 
A nation-wide non-profit service 
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any store owner can make such a 
guarantee if he frequently personally 
checks the fittings of his tailor. 

Quality is usually determined by 
price. There is no point in writing 
copy about the “finest, the best, the 
longest wearing, etc.” unless you have 
the merchandise to back up your 
claims. These themes are unimpor- 
tant today. Prices determine quality 
—any man knows that. 

With the men over 38 who are going 
to remain on the home front, a few 
stores in your market can do a mar- 
velous business this year. The money 
is there; it’s just a question of doing 
some editorial promotion work and 
the preparation of sane, sensible copy 
that should run at least three times a 
week, regardless of the size of the 
ads. Frequency is the keynote to 
selling men. 


& 
READER'S DIGEST AD 
The article by U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce President Eric Johnston, 
“Your Stake in Capitalism,” which ap- 
pears in the February Reader’s Di- 
gest, was reproduced this week as a 
full-page advertisement in 170 daily 
newspapers. The advertisement was 
placed through BBDO by Reader’s 
Digest which explained its purpose 
was not to sell more copies because 
under paper rationing “each issue is 
completely sold out.” 


& 

JOHN E. OMARA DIES 

John E. O’Mara, for 32 years pres- 
ident of O’Mara & Ormsby, publish- 
ers’ representatives, New York, died 
Feb. 21 in the Post-Graduate Hospital, 
New York, after a long illness. He 
was 73 years old. Mr. O’Mara 
founded the New York firm in 1904 
and was its head until he retired in 
1936. 










\How to Write- 
Short Stories 
That Magazines Buy 













The down-to-earth, straight- 
from-the-heart charm which 
has carried Earl Reed Silvers 
into such top-flight magazines 
as Good Housekeeping, The 
American, and Reader’s Di- 
gest makes this insider’s story 
of the writing game delight- 
ful, revealing reading. 
Here’s how to recognize story 
ideas, develop plots, sell your 
manuscripts . . . with tips ga- 
lore on literary agents, edi- 
tors, what not to do. 284 pp. 
$2.50. 


From your bookseller or 
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POR FEBRUARY 27, 1943 


ere do YOU 


o from here? 





W. dont know what you're doing right now about Tomorrow. You may 


have extensive post-war plans—you may have none. At least, you’re thinking 


about the shape of things to come . . . and that’s what this is about. 


Whatever your business, size, position or product . .. there is at least one thing 
you ought to be doing now. That something is carefully-worked-out testing and 
field research on a practical, controllable basis, in a bundle of compact and rep- 
Ambridge Citizen (E) 


resentative markets. It’s the one sure way to measure the value of many useful 
Beaver Falls News-Tribune (E) 


merchandising maneuvers accurately, economically. and reasonably fast. 
Chambersburg Public Opinion (E) 

Chester Times (E) Specifically, we suggest . . . 

Clearfield Progress (E) 


Connellsville Courier (E) 


Select a test market or a number of test markets. In them work out a formula 
of newspaper advertising, displays, sampling, etc. that will work for you. Test 
Hazleton Plain Speaker (E) your formula in enough other and varied markets to confirm it. Then—let the 


Hazleton Standard-Sentinel (M) post-war battle begin! 


Jeannette News-Dispatch (E) 


As the production demand for war goods slowly slides off, restrictions wi e 
Johnstown Tribune-Democrat (M&E) " ail , —_ ie —s estrictio ill b 


tliat (E) lifted gradually . . . and presto! you'll be in the middle of tomorrow’s market 
ansdale-North Penn Reporter . 5 ’ 
before you know it. Get ready today... and let Pennsylvania’s capable news- 


Meadville Tribune-Republican (M&E) 
New Castle News (E) 
Shamokin News-Dispatch (E) 


Towanda Review (M) 


papers help you. 


Warren Times-Mirror (E) 
Washington Observer Reporter Five Rutes for using Newspapers 


(M&E) To survive now and be to increase Net Profits 
Waynesboro Record-Herald (E) ready to go forward 1. Use Them Regularly 
Use Newspaper-type Copy 
Merchandise the Advertising 
Use Newspapers’ Staffs : 


Williamsport Gazette-Bulletin (M) 


© 


Williamsport Sun (E) after Victory ee 


York Dispatch (E) GET BACK TO 
FUNDAMENTALS! 


ns Ww NW 


. Use All the Newspapers 


THE COOPERATING NEWSPAPERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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Advertisers 


. . Advertising Agencies 





continued from page 12 


are represented in the new association 
which will press approximately 1,500,- 
000 gallons of olive oil this year. Ac- 
cording to the agency, tentative plans 
call for an intensive campaign of con- 
sumer advertising in daily newspapers 
and national magazines, as well as in 
leading trade journals throughout the 
country. 

Lissy, McNew & Lissy Company, 
Chicago, used an extensive list of 
newspapers from coast to coast, in 
cities of 50,000 and over, on Feb. 22 to 
explain point rationing of food in co- 
operation with the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. The copy, consisting of 
full pages, was placed through the 
Chicago office of J. Walter Thompson 
Company. 

A newspaper campaign is being re- 
leased to a large list of newspapers by 
Det Monte, food products division, 
California Packing Corp., San Fran- 
cisco, in connection with the food ra- 
tioning program. Copy is placed 
through McCann-Erickson, Inc., San 
Francisco office. 

GENERAL MILts also released large 
space newspaper copy, tieing in with 
the food rationing program. 

Sherman K. Ellis Company, Chicago, 
has been appointed to handle the ad- 
vertising of E. J. Bracn & Sons Com- 
pany, Chicago candy manufacturers. 

The Treet SaFety Razor Corp. of 
Brooklyn, has opened a campaign in 
140 daily and Sunday newspapers in 
130 cities to promote Treet razor 
blades. Insertions will be on a twice- 
a-week basis. Federal Advertising 
Agency, Inc., handles the account. 

A metal-saving package created for 
Pebeco Tooth Powder has been per- 
fected by LeHn & Fink Propucts Cor- 
PORATION of Bloomfield, N. J. The 
“can” is now a canister of pressed 
paper. The public will get the news 
about it through a nation-wide news- 
paper campaign which will run every 
week from now until July in 127 
morning and evening newspapers in 83 
of the biggest cities. 

CHESAPEAKE & Onto Rattway Com- 
PANY, Pere Maquetre Rattway Com- 
PANY, and the New York, CHICAGO AND 
Sr. Louis Ramroap Company (The 
Nickle Plate Road) announce the ap- 
pointment of Kenyon & Eckhardt Inc. 
as their general advertising counsel. 

Abbott Kimball Co., has been ap- 
pointed advertising agency for 
“TROL” hair tonic, product of THe 
Ovett Co., Inc., Newark, N. J. 

Haypon Manuracturinc Co., For- 
restville, Conn., timing motors manu- 
facturers, has named Cory Snow, Inc., 
Boston. The firm will use trade pa- 
pers, catalogues and direct mail. 





Regardless of 


world conflicts 


the stars continue to guide the 
navigators of our ships and 
planes. 


The monthly Map of the Stars, 
written by James Stokley, gives 
the accurate positions of our 
neighbors in space. 


Illustrated by clean-cut maps. 


Write or wire for current release 
and price quotation. 


SCIENCE SERVICE 
Washington 
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PrupENcCE Lire Insurance Co., Chi- 
cago, and Home Service SpecTActe Co., 
Philadelphia, have named John A. 
Smith & Staff, Boston. Mr. Smith is 
account executive and they plan to 
use newspapers, magazines and direct 
mail. 

Hugo Wagenseil & Associates, Day- 
ton, Ohio, advertising agency, has 
been retained by STanpARD MOLpING 
CorporATION, custom molders of 
thermo plastics, to handle advertising 
in the trade press. 


Duffy, Cornelius New 
BBDO Exec. V-Ps 


Following the annual meeting of the 
stockholders of Batten, Barton, Durs- 
tine & Osborn, Inc., Feb. 22, at the 
New York office, the new board of 
directors elected Ben Duffy and Jack 
Cornelius as executive vice-presidents 
of the advertising firm. 

Ben Duffy will serve as executive 
vice-president for the East which in- 
cludes BBDO offices in New York, 
Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland and Pitts- 
burgh. Jack Cornelius, who has been 
manager of BBDO’s Western division, 
will serve as executive vice-president 
for the West in charge of BBDO of- 


fices in Chicago, Minneapolis, San 
Francisco, Hollywood and Los An- 
geles. 

BBDO’s Los Angeles office was 


opened on Feb. 1, 1943. 
Bruce Barton Reelected 


At the same meeting, William H. | 
Johns was reelected chairman of the 
board, Bruce Barton was reelected 
president and Alex Osborn was named 
to the new post of vice-president and 
general manager. Osborn, one of 
the founders of Barton, Durstine and 
Osborn, has been executive vice-pres- | 
ident at New York for the past four | 
years. 

Prior to that 
the Buffalo office. 
Forty-year-old Ben Duffy started as 
an office boy with Barton, Durstine | 
and Osborn when that company was 
organized in 1919. He was in charge | 
of the media department prior to the | 
BDO merger with the George Batten | 
Company in 1928, and he continued in | 
this capacity with Batten, Barton, 

Durstine and Osborn, Inc. 

John C. Cornelius has been vice- 
president in charge of BBDO’s Min- 
neapolis office since April, 1933. He’s 
been manager of the agency’s western 
division since 1939. He formerly has 
been a realtor, a movie actor, a classi- 
fied ad salesman for the Chicago Trib- 
une, assistant to general sales manager 
of the Reuben H. Donnelley Corp., 
and manager of the new business de- 
partment of the Des Moines Register 
and Tribune. 

Wayland B. Geissinger, manager of 





time he managed | 
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the Los Angeles office, and C. H. Fer- 
guson, account executive of the San 
Francisco office, have been elected 
vice-presidents of the company. Geis- 
singer, formerly advertising manager 
of Sunkist and prominent in the ad- 
vertising business in Chicago and 
Southern California, opened the tenth 
branch office of Batten, Barton, Durs- 
tine & Osborn, Inc. in Los Angeles on 
Feb. 1. 
Ferguson Widely Known 

Ferguson is widely known to Pacific 
Coast advertising men as account ex- 
ecutive of Standard Oil Company of 
California, in which capacity he will 
continue to serve. He had had 20 
years of advertising experience, in- 
cluding an executive assignment in 
BBDO’s Minneapolis office. Ferguson 
has been engaged in space selling with 
such publications as the Chicago Her- 
ald-Examiner, American Weekly and 
the Curtis Publishing Company; as 
new business contact with Erwin 
Wasey and Company, and as copy 
writer with Knox Reeves Advertising, 
Inc. Prior to going with BBDO in 
June, 1940, he was with Cramer- 
Krasselt Company as account répre- 
sentative. 


General Tire & Rubber 
To Use Newspapers 


An extensive advertising campaign 
is planned for the General Tire and 
Rubber Company in 1943, dealers 
were told in a series of conferences 
held throughout the country in Feb- 
ruary. 

Making use of newspapers, maga- 
zines and billboards, the campaign will 
feature rubber conservation, accord- 
ing to Ralph H. Harrington, advertis- 
ing manager, who stressed the im- 
portance of tire saving until the 
synthetic rubber program is well into 
actual production. A small schedule 
in cities having General’s Kraft Tire 
Renewing equipment already has been 
launched and it will be followed by a 
consistent newspaper campaign in all 
principal dealer cities from April un- 
til October. Two series of magazine 
advertisements have been laid out 
and the first advertisements have run 
in many of the country’s weeklies. 
Two monthlies also are being used. 
The posting campaign will get under 
way simultaneously with the news- 
paper copy. 





“Soldier 
of Service” 


“The Voice with the Smile” 
has always been a part of the 
telephone business and we 
want to keep it that way. 


Even under the stress of 
war, the men and women of 
the Bell System are as anxious 
as ever to see that you get 
friendly, courteous service. 
And they are anxious, too, to 
give the fastest possible ser- 
vice — especially to those who 
need speed to help win the war. 


You can help them by not 
using Long Distance to war- 
busy centers unless it is abso- 
lutely necessary. For all your 
patience and understanding so 
far, many thanks, 


WAR CALLS 
COME FIRST 
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HAT ARE THE FACTS? 


“Our concern with any man is not with what eloquence he teaches, but with what evidence.” 


AUGUSTINE 





AIR EXPRESS KNITS NATION INTO INDUSTRIAL NEIGHBORHOOD—With a vast network of skyways over 


which to move critical material at a speed of three miles a minute, Air Express knits the entire nation into a 


neighborhood of industrial effort. For the manufacturer, it's almost like having his suppliers and subcontractors 


right at his factory door; no point can be far away with this fastest form of delivery. Serving the United States 


and more than 60 foreign countries, the nation’s Airlines gain millions of work-hours for thousands of war plants 


with vital Air Express shipments that break bottlenecks and keep men on the job. In addition to this, they work 


hand in hand with the Army and Navy Air Transport services, to supply our fighting fronts throughout the 


world—a service which will some day bring ALL foreign markets to the doorstep of American business. 


SOURCE—Air Transport Association. 











“Lost” Rubber Now 
Fighting in Africa 

When the Fall River fire in late 
1941 apparently “destroyed” 10% of 
our entire stockpile of raw rubber, the 
loss assumed the aspect of a national 
disaster. Destruction seemed to be 
complete, as the experts viewed even 
streets covered with mixtures of melt- 
ed rubber and rubble. No one re- 
called any successful attempts to sal- 
vage burned rubber. Yet with our 
source of supply under Japanese at- 
tack, the need for attempting salvag- 
ing operations became imperative. 
Here was another case, like those 
when sentimental treasures are burned 
ina home, where no amount of insur- 
ance money could make good the real 
damage. 

So the Capital Stock fire insurance 
industry went to work through its 
Underwriters Salvage Company, 
which is maintained for this very 
purpose of cleaning up after conflagra- 
tions. Giant steam shovels attacked 
the frozen rubble; “chewed” it into 
workable chunks. Then a huge out- 
door “steam laundry” turned jets of 
live steam onto these chunks, melted 
them, separated undestroyed rubber 
from waste material. 

After months of labor, over 50% 
of the supposedly “lost” rubber was 
recovered for use by our armed forces. 
And today, it is in the fight—on the 
treads of tanks pounding the enemy 
in Europe and Africa—in the tires 
and bullet-proof fuel tanks of planes 
driving Jap Zeroes from the skies over 
the Solomons. 

SOURCE—National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 


Copper and Its Alloys 
Called to the Colors! 


Copper and its many alloys are 
necessary metals in the construction 
of ships, fighting planes, tanks, trucks, 
guns, ammunition and hundreds of 
other uses. Uncle Sam has called 
thesee—Man’s Oldest and Most Use- 
ful Metals—to the Colors. 

The great copper mines of the 
United States and those owned and 
operated by American companies’ in 
Mexico and South America are work- 
ing day and night to “dig out” the red 
metal so that it can be fabricated into 
Var Armament for the Fighting 
Forces on land, on sea, under the sea 
and in the air. The plants are using 


every facility to speed up production. 
SOURCE — Copper & Brass Re- 
search Association. 


Press Paises Railroad 


Performance 

“Billions of dollars are being spent 
by the government to expand other 
industries, but the railroads have done 
their war job well without any out- 
side assistance.”"—New York Times. 

“They are doing an outstanding 
job.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

“The railroads have their problems 
and their difficulties, but they are do- 
ing their job and doing it well.”— 
Baltimore Sun. 

“The country’s railroads, which are 
our chief means of transportation, are 
an indispensable part of our wartime 
machinery.”—Washington Post. 

“Never in the colorful history of 
railroading has a finer job been done 
than right now.”—Harrisburg (Pa.) 
Patriot. 

“American railroads have done a 
remarkable job in the emergency 
forced suddenly upon them.”—Phila- 
delphia Bulletin. 

“When the history of our present 
industrial effort is written, the per- 
formance of American Railroads will 
bulk large.’— Chicago Journal of 
Commerce. 

“Everybody knows by now what a 
whale of a job the railroads are do- 
ing.”—Boise (Idaho) Statesman. 

“They have never performed more 
efficently."-—Charlotte (N. C.) Ob- 


server. 

“Among the great wartime perform- 
ances in the United States is that 
of the American railroads.”—Birming- 
ham News. 

“The railroads of the country have 
met superbly the demands of war.”— 
Atlanta Journal. 

‘ “When the war is over and victory 
is won, the American railroads should 
have the undying gratitude of the 
people of this country for a job well 
done.”—Parsons (Kans.) Sun. 

“The nation’s railroads offer an out- 
standing record in war achievements.” 
—Seattle Star. 

“When the story of this era is writ- 
ten, the helpful role played by the * * 
railroads will be entitled to a long 
chapter.”—Marysville (Cal.) Appeal- 
Democrat. SOURCE — Association 


of American Railroads. 


Point Rationing and 
Nutrition 

A necessary “regimentation” of con- 
sumer buying of canned, bottled, and 
frozen processed foods now confronts 
the American Public. 

Using unlimited amount of canned 
goods in planning meals is a thing of 
the past. Housewives, who hereto- 
fore relied almost entirely upon canned 
goods for meals must now learn, many 
probably for the first time, how to 





Air Transport Association 


1515 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 

A neutral source of information, photo- 
graphs, facts and figures concerning the 
passenger, air mail and air express_busi- 
ness of the sixteen major scheduled United 
States Airlines operating domestic and 
international services. Also facts avail- 
able regarding operation and maintenance 
of the transport planes and airway facili- 
ties, including communication systems, 
of member airlines. General and specific 
request from editors invited, Send for 
free booklet “Little Known Facts About 
the Air Transport Industry.” 


Association of American Railroads 


924 Transportation Bldg., 

Washington, D. C. 
Central coordinating agency of the Ameri- 
ean railroads and source of information 
concerning the railroad industry. Has 
largest railroad library in the world. Fea- 
ture articles, releases, publications, re- 
ports, condensed railroad facts for ‘‘filler’’ 
copy, photographs, and monthly cartoon 
of railroad oddities. Free to editors. 


Distilled Spirits Institute, Inc. 
National Press Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Factual information, data and statistics 
relating to the Distilling Industry, reports 
from official sources on production, con- 
sumption, enforcement, taxation, revenue. 





Directory of Authoritative 
Sources of Factual Information 


Edison Electric Institute 

4120 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Factual information, data and statistics 
relating to the electrical industry. 


National Association of Food Chains 
726 Jackson Place, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 
Writers and editors interested in the sub- 
ject of nutrition and the program devel- 
oped by food chains to cooperate with the 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare Ser- 
vice may find of interest an outline of 
the nutrition material to be used by food 
chains. A brochure, “Food Chains’ Nu- 
trition Program,” is available on request 
without charge. 


National Board of Fire Underwriters 
85 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
Fire Facts. What causes fire. How to 
prevent it and how to control it. Pioneer 
educational fact-finding and _ engineering 
organization maintained by the principal 
capital stock fire insurance companies for 
public service. Compiles and_ publishes 
national fire loss record, building codes, 
fire prevention ordinances, numerous 
standards, pamphlets on fire-hazardous 
processes. 
Copper & Brass Research Assn. 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


The membership of the Association 
represents the principal fabricators of 
Copper and its Alloys. 








Advertisement 


prepare fresh fruits and vegetables 
in easiest way and quickest method 
available and at same time save the 
nutritional value. 

Mrs. Consumer, under point ration- 
ing, needs nutritional advice more 
than ever before in planning a well- 
balanced meal. She must learn what 
recipes and menus have the greatest 
vitamin content; use recipes that make 
rationed items go further; plan to get 
the greatest nutrition for the least 
amount of points. 

Food Chains are prepared to give 
Mrs. Consumer these nutritive “hints” 
through various media: One, newspa- 
per ads—carry appetizing recipes and 
suggested menus. Two, booklets and 
handbills — prepared especially for 
consumers and containing recipes 
adapted to wartime curtailments. 
Three, colorful store posters—suggest 
foods in tempo with Nation’s effort 
for a Healthier America. 

Our fighting men need food; our 
Allies need food. The rationing pro- 
gram (and health of nation’s indivi- 
duals) depends upon full cooperation 
of consumers and distributors in 
equitably allotting food and sugges- 
tive nutritional aids. SOURCE—Na- 


tional Association of Food Chains. 


Taxes on Alcoholic 
Beverages 


The United States Treasury is well 
on its way towards realizing the an- 
ticipated return of $1,376,200,000 from 
taxes on alcoholic beverages for the 
fiscal year 1943. During the first six 
months (July to December, 1942) , to- 
tal liquor taxes amounted to $700,- 
673,589, or 50.9% of the expected 
revenue for the entire fiscal year, 
while the tax on distilled spirits for 
the same period amounted to $454,- 
927,320, or 64.9% of the Budget’s es- 
timate for the year. 

This represents an increase of 31.2% 
in the total liquor taxes and 38.8% 
on distilled spirits over the corres- 
ponding period in the previous year. 

At the end of October, 1942 total 
liquor taxes were up 33.2% while 
collections from distilled spirits were 
47.5% ahead of last year. The in- 
crease in collections was due princi- 
pally to above-normal buying in Oc- 
tober, 1942 in anticipation of the $2 
per gallon increase in the excise tax 
which -took effect November 1, 1942. 

The tax rate for the corresponding 
period in fiscal year 1942 was $3 per 
gal. from July to September and $4 for 
the remainder of the year. SOURCE 
—Distilled Spirits Institute. 
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Classified Will Be 
AskedtoCooperate 
In War Effort 


By FELIX S. TOWLE 


There comes a time in the history 
of all businesses when a definite de- 
cision must be made. And, too, on 
unusual occasions the continued suc- 
ces or failure of an enterprise is deter- 
mined by just such a positive commit- 
ment. Classified advertising is today 
at a point in its long and successful 
career where a policy of close co- 
operation between newspapers is man- 
datory. 

Newspapers, as guardians and mili- 
tant exponents of the constitutional 
guarantee of free speech, present the 
most highly competitive industry in 
existence. To a limited extent, news- 
papers and various departments of 
the newspapers have entered into a 
spirit of cooperation—with marked in- 
dividual reservations. The right of 
single sovereignty was the beginning 
and end of any and all agreements 
entered into. 

Threat to “Help Wanted" 

In this age of regimentation and 
government control of industry and 
business, the newspapers through 
publishers’ groups and department or- 
ganizations have defended the rights 
of the press; proffered and proved 
their patriotic endeavors and inten- 
tions; and won moral victories—but, 
not without tremendous costs. 

Classified advertising has suffered 
its war losses through all the major 
classifications except Help Wanted. 
There exists, through the Presidential 
Executive Order of Dec. 5, necessary 
governmental power to completely 
eliminate Employment advertising in 
the nation’s newspapers. The pro- 
posed legislation for a labor draft, al- 
though explained as an ‘enabling act’, 
is an added threat to Help Wanted 
classifications. To these federal regu- 
lations add various state statutes at 
present pending enactment. No single 
newspaper or CAM can hope or aspire 
to effect a harmonious coordination 
between the government and the gov- 
erned. Cooperation is and will be the 
“open sesame” for a constructive and 
less turbulent future. 

Within a week, or ten days, classi- 
fied advertising of the nation’s news- 
papers will be called upon to exhibit 
and prove a cooperative participation 
in the nation’s war effort. All rights 
of private enterprise will be fully re- 
spected; a patriotic contribution sec- 
ond to none in merit will be afforded; 
and the possibilities of increased rev- 
enue will be enhanced. All that will 
be asked or demanded, in return, is 
the complete cooperation of the classi- 
fied advertising departments of the 
newspapers. 

2000 Pages of Employment Ads 

Conservatively, the annual revenue 
of the Help Wanted classification of 
the country’s newspapers is 25 mil- 
lion dollars. True, when compared to 
other operating costs, essential - ra- 
tioned materials necessary for the pub- 
lication of a newspaper, and diminish- 
ing local and national advertising lin- 
age it might be viewed as a negligible 
amount. However, it is a figure worth 
considering and, by virtue of this fact, 
it is worth the time and effort protect- 
ing it. Aside from the mercenary 
value, classified advertising possesses 
a reader interest the importance of 
which has never been questioned. 

Being more specific and considering 
the significance of classified advertis- 
ing to the individual cities, reflect 
upon its meaning to the publishers of 
New York City. According to the 





annual figures of the Advertising Lin- 
age Service, the newsapers of New 
York City published 4,669,316 lines of 
Employment advertising in _ their 
classified columns during the year of 
1942. Note that this is just the Em- 
ployment classification. This total lin- 
age represents approximately 2,000 
pages of set solid classified as the fig- 
ures given are net line count. There 
is no room for argument of the value 
of a couple of thousand pages of classi- 
fied advertising. 

Multiply these figures by the num- 
ber of other larger cities, and include 
in the summary the present and po- 
tential importance of classified adver- 
tising of the smaller publications, in 
proportion to smaller populations, and 
this alone beyond the honor and 
privilege of active participation in 
the war effort should be an incentive 
for every CAM and his publisher to 
not only cooperate but seek out means 
and methods of effecting such a co- 
operation. The preservation of a free 
labor and the solution of a national 
problem the democratic way will be 
chronicled in history as added laurels 
to the enviable record of the news- 
paper publications of this nation. 

What the future holds for classified 


* advertising and the newspapers is no 


longer a question to be decided by 
alleged bureaucratic or dictatorial 
machinations. What tomorrow will 
bring will be completely in the cour- 
age of a decision to be arrived at by 
the individual newspapers—coopera- 
tion! 


Personals 


AL ROBILLARD, CAM Long Island 

(N. Y.) Daily Star-Journal, has been 
appointed CAM of the Long Island 
(N. Y.) Daily Press. CAM Robillard 
will direct the classified departments 
of both publications which are under 
the same management. 

C. E. Linden, CAM the Winona 
(Minn.) Republican-Herald, has re- 
signed to enter Army Air Forces as an 
aviation cadet. No successor has been 
named. 

Bernard H. Young, CAM Chippewa 
Falls (Wis.) Herald-Telegram, has re- 
signed to enlist in the Army Air 
Forces as an Aviation Cadet. Mrs. 
Nila Probst is the new CAM. 

Doris Willmott has been appointed 
supervisor at the Long Island (N. Y.) 
Daily Star-Journal. Miss Willmott 
has been associated with the publica- 
tion for the past 17 years. 

Harriet Barnes has been named 
CAM of the Red Bank (N. J.) Daily 
Standard. 

Helen Thompson was recently ap- 
pointed CAM of the Wisconsin Rapids 
(Wis.) Daily Tribune. 


* 
GOES WEEKLY 
The Siloam Springs (Ark.) Herald- 
Democrat is now published weekly. 
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WMC Asked to Clarify 
Newspapers’ Standing 


William N. Hardy, manager of the 
Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association this week wrote to the 
War Manpower Commission asking 
the agency to give consideration to a 
request that the following should be 
classified as “necessary workers” for 
newspapers: 

“Circulation department supervis- 
ors; advertising directors, including 
retail and general advertising man- 
agers; city editors; sports editors, and 
other subheads of editorial depart- 
ments; business managers and general 
managers.” 

Urges Further Consideration 

Noting that outside of the mechan- 
ical departments, “you have placed in 
the list of ‘necessary workers’ only 
managing editors, news editors, pho- 
tographers, and war correspondents,” 
Mr. Hardy pointed out that the classi- 
fications as now constituted shows 
“the needs of the smaller newspapers 
are not covered by this ruling, and 
those of the larger ones are not ade- 
quately taken care of.” 


In adding new classifications to 
those already set by the WMC, the 
PNPA manager said of these, “All of 
these workers are key men and can- 
not be replaced. It would take sev- 
eral years to train for any of these 
jobs.” 

He asked the WMC to give the mat- 
ter further consideration, “and that 


before decision is made you meet with 
leaders in the newspaper field to dis- 
cuss this matter.” 

The association has sent word to 
members that “it is imperative for 
newspaper publishers to inform their 
employes that newspapers are in- 
cluded in the list of industries recog- 
nized as essential by the Selective 
Service Board.” It pointed out that 
a bulletin issued by Selective Service, 
listed as No. 27, and issued Jan, 23 of 
this year, classified “newspapers as 
being among the civilian industries 
necessary to war production and es. 
sential to the war effort.” 

In addition, the PNPA issued an- 
other bulletin reproducing statements 
from government officials and other 
leaders of American thought stress. 
ing the essentiality of newspapers to 
the war effort. 


WINS TRIBUNE AWARD 


For devising a machine which 
stepped up production of projectiles 
for 75 mm. guns, John Hennessy, 
Rockford, Ill., mechanic, was named 
the winner of the Chicago Tribune's 
war worker award for January. The 
Tribune award is made monthly to a 
worker who has made an outstanding 
contribution to winning the war. He 
received a diamond-studded gold pin. 


= 
ELECTED TO 4-A 
Arthur Meyerhoff & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill., has been elected to mem- 
bership in the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies. 





The Los Angeles Times 
The Brooklyn Eagle 
The Worcester Telegram 





“Design controls production costs 


as well as consumer acceptance” 


ONE NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHER WRITES 
TO ANOTHER: 


“We are all very enthusiastic 
about the proposed typographic 
changes (Farrar) has submitted 
to date. He is going to still further 
improve the appearance of our 
paper and at the same time make 
very substantial savings for us in 
newsprint consumption.” 


GILBERT P. FARRAR 
Designer of Outstanding Newspapers 
Among which are 


The Portland, Ore., Journal The Bridgeport Herald 
The Jamestown, N. Y., Post-Journal 


ADDRESS: 200 CABRINI BOULEVARD. NEW YORK. N. Y. 


The Chicago Sun 
The Atlanta Journal 
The Jersey Journal 
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Chi. News Earned 
$462,347 Net in ‘42 


Net earnings of the Chicago Daily 
News, Inc., and its subsidiary for 
1942 were $462,347.75, according to the 
annual statement issued following a 
meeting of the Daily News directors, 
Feb. 19. 

After providing for payment of di- 
yidends of $228,995.00 on 5% cumula- 
tive preferred stock, there remained 
$233,352.75, or 58 cents per share on 
common stock. This compares with 
$1.09 per share earned on common 
stock in 1941. No dividends were 
paid on the common stock during 
1942, however, since the end of the 
year, a dividend of 25 cents per share 
has been declared on common stock. 

Quarterly dividends of $1.25 per 
share have been paid regularly on the 
5% cumulative preferred stock. The 
net current assets were $457,968.15, 
which represents a substantial im- 
provement over Dec. 31, 1941, the re- 
port points out. Commenting on the 
decline in net earnings, the report 
states this was due “primarily to a 
decrease in gross revenue from adver- 
tising and to increased taxes.” The 
consolidated gross revenue for the 
year was $798,464.76 below 1941. 
Taxes were $84,748.90 higher. 

“When it became evident, early in 
the year, that revenues would be 
below 1941 levels, a program designed 
to reduce operating expenses wherever 
possible was adopted,” states the re- 
port. “This effort contributed greatly 
to the reduction in operating costs 
under those of 1941.” The report adds 
the contract entered into with 
Marshall Field, for printing of the 
Chicago Sun and providing of space 
in the Daily News building for its 
offices, expired during the year and 
a new contract was made with Mr. 
Field for a period of four years. 

The directors approved the con- 
tinued leave of absence of Col. Frank 
Knox, publisher of the Daily News, 
now Secretary of the Navy. 


Food Administrator to 
Address Ad Women 


Roy Hendrickson, director of the 
Food Distribution Administration, 
will be the principal speaker at the 
Advertising and Government Dinner 
of Advertising Women of New York 
at the Biltmore Hotel, March 9. Mr. 
Hendrickson, who will be introduced 
by Toastmaster Clarence Francis, 
president of General Foods Corpora- 
tion, has chosen “What Price, Less 


Food?” as the subject of his talk. 
Stuart Peabody, advertising director 
of the Borden Company and liaison 
between the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Advertising Council on 
basic food projects, will speak on 
“What Price, Less Advertising?” 








Stereo Metal 
Lasts Better With 
Casting Temperature 
Low 


* Certified Mats are noted 
for yielding good casts at 
50 to 100 degrees below the 
temperatures often em- 
ployed. There is less dross- 
ing and precious tin stays 
in the supply longer. 












1943 


Cooperating with Advertising Wo- | 


men of New York, in sponsoring the 
dinner, are the following organiza- 
tions: Advertising Club of New York, 
Advertising Federation, of America, 
New York Council of American Asso- 
ciation ‘of Advertising Agencies, 
American Marketing Association, As- 
sociation of National Advertisers, As- 
sociation of Direct Mail Advertisers, 
Grocery Manufacturers Association, 


Home Economics Women in Business, | 


Publicity Club of New York, Sales 
Executives Club. 

Zola Vincent, food editor, New York 
Journal-American, is the dinner chair- 
man. 





Dependence on 
Local News Shown 


continued from page 9 | 





by a 10l-year-old Civil War veteran. 
Newsstand sales on the first day 
broke all local records. 

In the days that followed leg-men 


renewed their contacts, composing ma- | 


chine operators worked the kinks out 
of their fingers and the paper gained 
in stature. Advertising men said “The 
Gods were with us” and were en- 
couraged by a forecast which placed 
Chester first in the state and twelfth 
in the nation. Circulation amounted 
to 25,693 in September; 26,676 in Octo- 
ber; 26,357 in November; 27,009 in 
December; 27,472 in January, and will 
net well over 28,000 this month. 

A servicemen’s column was intro- 
duced and individual pictures of hun- 
dreds in the Chester area have been 
published; a new column, Chester- 
grams, made its appearance with short 
items of general interest. 

A salvage drive brought unexpect- 
edly good results. The chairman said: 
“The Times did it.” The annual com- 
munity fund drive brought a record 
total and here again praise was given 
the paper. 

The war and space restrictions were 
taken in stride. 
a woman’s page eliminated, radio pro- 
grams were set up in a condensed and 
readable form, a numbers jump sys- 
tem was introduced and a few fea- 
tures eliminated. 

But most important of all the local 
news was back. Erroneous rumors 
are spiked, the neighborhood events 
were again shown in their true light. 
Mrs. Brown hired a maid and the 
merchants are again happy. 

The lessons of the Times resump- 
tion are many. To the reading public 
it has restored a habit, now the more 
appreciated because of its absence. 
To the staff it has shown vividly that 
a newspaper man’s work is important 
and that he is a vital cog in the wheel 
of his community’s progress. 
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MEMO FROM TIME 


our readers where our 


news wri 


ters come from. 


You might be intere sted, 


too! 


Tee S ule ben 


More 
staff seem to have picked up thei 


members of our editorial 
newspaper experience on Eugene 
Mevser's torthright Washington Pos/ 
than on any other newspaper. There 
are seven Post alumni among our ed 
itors and correspondents. One was 
City Editor, another Assistant Man 


aging Editor. 


Other famous big city dailies to 
which Tim: 
than one of its editors include the 
New York Herald Tribune and Jos- 
eph Pulitzer’s crusading St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch (4 each)...the New 
York Times and the St. Louis Sta 
Times (3 each)...and the Pittsburgh 
Press, the Chicago Daily News and 
the Washington Herald (2 each). 


is indebted for more 


But it is not only the big metro- 
politan papers that have helped sea- 
son Time's editorial 

people. The head ol 
one of our foreign 
news bureaus got his 
first training in jour- 
nalism on the Martin, Tenn., Weakly 
County Press & Martin Mail (weekly 
circulation 2,240), writing about crops 


i, tt 


being marketed and calves being 
born. One of our Senior Editors was 
a reporter for two years on the week- 
ly Far Rockaway Journal—while the 
man who heads our editorial office in 
San Francisco broke into journalism 
through a job on the Sun-Star in the 
town of Merced, California (popula- 


tion 10,135). 


And 24 Tint and 


worked for the world’s great news- 


nen wore 
gathering services before they came 


to Tine—five with the Associated 
Press, six with the United Press, seven 
with INS... and one with NoANAJA., 
one with Transradio Press, two with 
France's Havas and one with British 


Reuters. 


Ot course. not all of our editors 
and correspondents are ex-newspapet 


men. Our Science editor used to be 





head of the Chemistry and Physics 
Departments at one of 
the great state colleges. 
The transportation ex- 
pert in our Business De- 





partment ran his own 4 
treight-torwarding 
And our Music editor 
was lor a decade violinist with the 
New York Philharmonic, the New 
York Symphony and the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony. 


busi- 


worldwide 


ness lor vears. 


Nine 
from other magazines, and several 


of our editors came to us 
others had written books betore they 
joined our statl. The seven women 
who are now Contributing Editors 
each served a long apprenticeship as 
Dine, Lire on 
Fortune. And many of our best writ- 


ers came to Time straight from col- 


researchers for either 


lege and developed right here in out 
own shop, serving part of their ap- 
prenticeship in- New York and part 
in one or more of our news bureaus 
overseas. 


But by and large it is hard to beat 
a good reporter—and so it is hardly 
surprising that the total newspaper 
experience of our statt 
adds up to well ove1 
years. A 
awake young man can 
learn a lot about pco- 
ple and a lot about 


300 wide- 





news froma few years experience on 
the staft of a hard-hitting, well-edited 
newspaper. 


‘Time's job tor its subscribers really 
begins where the newspapers leave 
oll 
of the best foundations a Time writ- 


And so we have found that one 


er can have is a first-hand knowledge 
of what a good newspaper is and how 
it works and what it does—and what, 
by the very nature of its daily dead- 
lines, it must leave to be done by a 
weekly newsmagazine. 


Cordially, 


"i a, 
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Papers Appeal to 
Public for Aid — 
In Helping Boys 


South Bend and 
Portland Dailies Seek 


Better Cooperation 
By GEORGE A. BRANDENBURG 


Direct appeal to the public for a 
better understanding of the newspaper 
carrier’s problems of delivery and col- 
lections seems to be one of the latest 
developments on the part of newspa- 
pers to help smooth the way for car- 
riers and aid in reducing turnover. 

Recently the South Bend (Ind.) 
Tribune published a letter from a 
mother who knows some of the trials 
which newspaper carriers are obliged 
to endure. The Tribune also pointed 
out that a bill is now pending before 
the Indiana legislature placing a heavy 
penalty on the newspaper customer 
who refuses to pay his bill. The 
South Bend mother’s letter follows: 

A Mother's Letter 

“I am writing in behalf of paper 
carriers. I wonder if every one knows 
just what it means to be a paper boy. 
It means getting feet and legs wet 
clear to the knees, bucking zero 
weather, getting up at four o’clock on 
Sunday mornings, facing angry cus- 
tomers because the paper is a little 
late and worst of all to hear on Sat- 
urday ‘you will have to come back’ 
or ‘I can’t pay you this week.’ 

“I am a carrier’s mother and the 
most my boy would make would be 
$6.42 for delivering 107 papers seven 
days a week. I am not complaining 
about that because it teaches a boy 
that dollars do not grow on trees. 
Most of the boys are at the age when 
honesty and cooperation make quite 
an impression on them, so if every- 
body would have their 20 cents ready 
and a cheery word on Saturday morn- 
ing, I am sure every boy would ap- 
preciate it and make every effort to 
give customers efficient service. Come 
on folks, let everybody pay his paper 
bill this week. I’m sure there will 
be a lot of happy boys as the result.” 

Need for Direct Appeal 

We think the South Bend Tribune 
is to be congratulated for' its candid 
handling of this problem in behalf of 
earrier boys. Perhaps circulation 
managers in the past have been in- 
clined to gloss over the somewhat 
disagreeable aspects of delivering 
newspapers in favor of the more 
glamorous long-range story of train- 
ing business men of tomorrow, through 
the Little Merchant program. 

Granted that there have been influ- 
ences in high places which have 
sought to discredit the efforts of cir- 
culation managers to teach responsi- 
bility and thrift, through the Little 
Merchant plan. Today, however, 
newspapers are confronted with the 
need for efficient carriers, many of 
whom are being attracted to other 
part-time jobs. One way to offset 
this trend is to appeal to the public 
for a better understanding of the car- 
rier’s problems, without attempting to 
create undue sympathy, or detract 
from the training carrier boys receive. 

Another approach to this same 
problem was that of the Portland Ore- 
gon Journal, which devoted a column 
on the editorial page to a special arti- 
cle on the service rendered by car- 
rier boys. One section of the story 
dealing with the use of younger boys 
to deliver papers is particularly note- 
worthy. Written by Bos Porwin, the 
article states in part: 

“The war has had its effect on the 
carrier-salesmen, as: on other business 


men. The boys are becoming progres- 
sively smaller, as they replace the 
older ones who have stepped into the 
breach in war industries. And yet, 
the job that is being done is harder. 
A few years ago, boys in high school 
carried routes which scarcely changed 
as to customers. Now, a grade school 
boy is carrying the same route, which 
varies considerably as new homes are 
built to house defense workers. .. . 
Thus, a heavy wartime responsibility 
is passed on to the young business 
men. And, as business men, it has 
been their job to get the increased 
circulation which means additional 
profit. To do this a boy has to be on 
his toes. It is no different in other 
phases of professional life. The one 
with the ability to carry through when 
the going is toughest, is the one who 
will win.” 

The Journal has received much 
favorable reaction from the article and 
is having reprints made of it to be 
distributed among carrier-salesmen, 
their parents, schools and other civic 
groups. We believe that circulation 
managers having especially difficult 
local problems with carrier turnover, 
might well turn to their editorial de- 
partments and seek their cooperation 
in telling the story of the carrier- 
salesmen, written with restraint and 
without flowery language, yet forceful 
enough to impress the public with 
the job expected of carrier boys to- 
day. 


Age Measure Debated 


A BILL is now before the Wisconsin 

state legislature calling for a reduc- 
tion in the minimum age limit for 
newspaper carrier boys from 13 to 11 
years. While favored in some quar- 
ters as an aid to essential wartime in- 
formation service, the bill is being 
opposed as the opening wedge toward 
a general lowering of the state’s child 
labor standards. 

Supporters claim newspapers must 
have younger boys to deliver papers 
because older youths are getting other 
jobs as a result of the war. Among 
those who appeared before the senate 
committee in support of the bill were 
Joun C. Canny, Madison Wisconsin 
State Journal circulation manager; 
T. H. Spence, Milwaukee attorney 
representing the Milwaukee. Sentinel, 
and J. W. Ponatu, Watertown Daily 
Times circulation manager. Oppo- 
nents include teachers, union repre- 
sentatives and heads of several parent- 
teacher groups. 


Star Stamp Salesman 
“BIG BOY” BERKENFELD, news- 
paper salesman for the Birmingham 
News-Age-Herald at the Tutwiler 
Hotel corner, has sold enough War 
Stamps and Bonds to buy a light 
bomber, and the more bonds he sells 
from now on, the larger the bomber 
will be. He sold $108,000 in War 
Bonds during January, setting an all- 
time high for sales by one person. 
“Big Boy” now has sold more than 
$128,000 in stamps and bonds. 


More Newspapers 
Increase Price 


The names of several more daily 
newspapers have been added to the list 
of publications increasing their sales 
price. 

The Detroit News increased its 
single copy price from 3c to 4c and 
the Sunday edition now is being sold 
for 12c the copy instead of 10c. Sim- 
ilar action was announced by Detroit’s 
two other papers—the Times and 
Free Press. 

The single copy price of the Rutland 
Herald was increased from 4c to 5c on 
Feb. 1; and the home-delivered price 
in Rutland was increased from $1.00 
to $1.25 per month. 


| 
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The Albany (N. Y.) Times-Union 
increased its Sunday edition price 
Jan. 31 from 10 to 12 cents a copy. 

The Oshkosh (Wis.) Daily North- 
western has,increased its subscription 
rates from 15 to 18 cents a week by 
carrier, and from $4 to $5 a year for 
mail delivery within Wisconsin. 

The Macon (Ga.) Telegraph and 
News has increased subscription rates 
to 25 cents per week for daily only 
and to 30 cents for daily and Sunday. 

The New Britain (Conn.) Herald 
has announced an increase in its daily 
price from three tq four cents, effec- 
tive March 1. 

The Chambersburg (Pa.) Public 
Opinion on Feb. 15 increased its sub- 
scription rates to four cents per copy, 
18 cents per week, and $7.50 per year. 

An increased subscription rate of 
five cents a week was put into effect 
recently by both of Miami’s newspa- 
pers, the Herald and the Daily News. 
Single copy prices were unchanged. 
The new rate, the same for each 
newspaper, is: daily only, 24 cents a 
week; daily and Sunday, 30 cents. 

eo 


N. Y. Post Raises 
Price to 5 Cents Daily 


Mounting production and operating 
costs plus the desire of management to 
have its readers share a more equi- 
table part of today’s high wartime 
publishing expense has decided the 
New York Post to increase its daily 
newsstand price from 3c to 5c the 
copy. It will be the first five-cent 
daily in New York. 

The increase goes into effect on 
March 1 at which time the paper will 
be increased in size by addition of 
12 pages, four full pages of comics, 
the remaining eight comprising a 
magazine’ section. 

The Post has been selling for three 
cents in New York City, four cents 
in the suburban area and five cents 
elsewhere, daily except Saturday. A 
weekend edition, which appears Sat- 
urdays and sells for five cents the 
copy, is not affected. 

The Post, a tabloid, advertised its 
new price by stressing “The 3 in 1 
New York Post” and describing it as 
(1) a complete newspaper; (2) a daily 
magazine; (3) four pages of comics. 

It said that in addition to the maga- 
zine and comics, the new paper will 
carry serialized fiction, war maps, a 
daily profile of a leading contem- 
porary, a school news column, a civil 
service news column, a labor news 
column, a page of games and puzzles 
and a daily digest of current books, 
publications, radio and public docu- 
ments—plus all the regular column- 
ists and features. 

The Post, oldest newspaper in New 
York, last April 6 appeared as a tab- 
loid. It had always been a standard 
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size paper except for three months jp 
1933. 

Owner and publisher of the daily jg 
Dorothy S. Backer, who succeeded he 
husband last April. ; 


ANPAStudyShows 
52% of Dailies 
Sell for 5 Cents 


The increased costs of putting oyt 
a daily newspaper are reflected in 
report issued by the American News. 
paper Publishers Association that more 
than half of the reporting papers now 
charge five cents a copy on retail sales, 

Of 1,715 general circulation 


papers surveyed, 899 or 52% listed five 


cents as the price for week-day ej. 
tions, Sundays excluded. 

A year ago a check of 1,767 papers 
showed 806 or 46% priced at five cents, 
In 1941, of 1,821 replies 794 or 44% 
priced week-day editions at five cents, 

The increases, replies received dur. 
ing the survey indicated, were mate 
necessary by higher wartime prodw. 
tion costs. 

Only four papers were listed ata 
cent a copy, against nine last year, 

After the nickel papers, the larges 
price group was at three cents, but 
this year’s check-up showed 32% ¢ 
daily papers in that class, a sharp drop 
from the 42% of 1942, indicating : 
large shift from the three-cent levd 
to four and five. 

There was a sizable percentage in- 
crease in the number charging 4 cents 
a copy, to 10% of the reporting group, 
from 1.8% a year ago. 

Five per cent of those replying to 
the ANPA questionnaire now charge 
2 cents a copy, compared with 10% in 
that price class in 1942. 
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Syn dicates 


Crossword Puzzle Note 
THE Dayton (O.) Journal and the 

Dayton Herald have found crossword 
puzzles are still popular features de- 
spite the fact it has been at least 20 
years since the first crossword wave 
swept the country, our observer out 
there tells us. 

Omitting the puzzles as a newsprint 
saving step, scores of calls were re- 
ceived by the two papers, including 
these two gems: 

“The government doesn’t know 
what it’s doing for sure with this 
rationing. Now are they going to try 
rationing entertainment?” 

“Why don’t you cut out part of 
’s (one of the largest adver- 
tisers) ads and put the puzzzle there?” 

The puzzles have been resumed. 
And, here’s an interesting angle, there 
have been calls thanking the editor. 








New War Planes Feature 
“LOOKOUT BELOW,” designed to 


help everyone recognize war planes 
of the fighting nations, is the new 
feature announced this week by the 
REGISTER AND TRIBUNE SYNDICATE. A 
series of 65 two-column panels illus- 
trating the easy-to-identify charac- 
teristics of enemy and Allied warcraft, 
the feature is available for immediate 
release as either a daily panel, or for 
use in layout format. 

The series was created by Staff Ser- 
geant Warren Perryman, who is now 
with the U. S. Air Forces overseas. 
The Jap Zero Fighter, a Junkers JU88, 
a Nakajima 98, a Caproni Bomber, 
the long-range Heinkel 111K are 
among the planes Sergeant Perryman 
identifies in his feature. 

“Lookout Below” has already ap- 
peared in the Boston Globe, Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette, Portland Ore- 
gonian, Raleigh News and Observer, 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin, and other 
papers, according to the syndicate. 


Winchell Column Omitted 


OBJECTING to Walter Winchell’s air- 

ing his own personal problems 
in his column, the New Orleans Item 
Feb. 19 refused to print the New York 
Daily Mirror and Kinc Features SyN- 
DICATE writer’s column. In its place 
was the following statement by Ralph 
Nicholson, publisher: 

“Walter Winchell’s column today 
about himself and his troubles with 
the Congress and the Blue Network 
has been thrown into the waste basket 
and will not appear in the Item.” 

Personal items were slashed from 
the column the previous day by Mr. 
Nicholson because “we prefer com- 
ment by, to that about Winchell. We 
also try to eliminate Winchell’s vicious 
digs at his personal enemies and sly 
boosts for his friends,” the publisher 
explained in a preface. 


Caniff's Corkin/Cochran 


MAJOR PHILIP G. COCHRAN, 32, of 

Erie, Pa, with U. S. Army Air 
Forces in Tunisia, is the daredevil 
flyer around whom Milt Caniff, who 
does “Terry and the Priates” for the 
Cuicaco Trisune-New York News 
Synpicare, created his strip hero, 
‘Captain Flip Corkin.” The U. S. 
aviator is Caniff’s pal from Ohio State 
University. The New Yorker maga- 
zine last week “profiled” Major Coch- 
ran and Caniff got some nice pats on 
the back from the author. 


New Blue Ribbon Serial 

‘MAN SNATCHER,” by Nina Wilcox 
tnam, is the CHIcaco TRIBUNE- 

New York News Synoicate’s latest 

never-before-published Blue Ribbon 
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Fiction daily serial. The feature is in 
37 illustrated installments scheduled 
for release on March 1. 


Personals and Notes 


DR. GEORGE W. CRANE, who does 

the “Test Your Horse Sense” fea- 
ture for the CuHicaco TrisuNE-NEw 
YorK News SywnpicaTE, discussed 
“What Determines Reader Traffic” 
before the Georgia Press Institute at 
Athens, Ga., on Feb. 19. . . . Barry 
O'Flaherty, son of Hal O’Flaherty, 
managing editor of the Chicago Daily 
News, has joined the sales staff of 
Untrep Feature SYNDICATE. . . . From 
Australia Bill Holman, who does 
“Smokey Stover” for the CT-NYNS, 
gets word that some of the ’phones 
“look like something that you would 
draw up.” Holman, of course, views 
that as a compliment, especially this 
line: “The instruction card tells that 
in order to report trouble on the line 
you have to dial ‘FOO’.” That’s one 
of Holman’s stock phrases. 

S. J. Moncnak 


Donnie Dingbat Is 
Weather Predictor 


A year-old half-column bird is the 
current toast of Pittsburgh news 
readers. 

He is Donnie Dingbat, the Pitts- 
burgh Press weather predictor and 
commentator extraordinary. 

When the war forced the curtail- 
ment of weather predictions, Phelps 
Sample, Press rewrite man, injected 
topical conversation into his page one 
daily forecasts. The stories caught 
on so well that editor E. T. Leech 
asked editorial cartoonist Ralph 
Reichhold to create a character to be 
used as a half column illustration. 

Within five minutes Donnie Dingbat 
was born and made his first public 
appearance in the next edition. 

Since then Dingbat has crowded 
feature columns and comic characters 
for public popularity. His fan mail is 
large and the few omissions of his 
appearance has resulted in indignant 
“letters to the editor.” At Easter he 
received a five-pound nut egg from 
an anonymous reader and at Christ- 
mas he got many greeting cards. 

Editor Leech hopes to capitalize on 
his popularity by using Reichhold’s 
originals as a traveling school exhibit. 


Plan National Negro 
Newspaper Week 


Country-wide observance of Na- 
tional Negro Newspaper Week will be 
launched on Feb. 28, under the aus- 
pices of the National Negro Publish- 
ers Association. 

This will mark the fifth annual ob- 
servance of NNN Week and the 116th 
anniversary of the founding of the 
first American Negro newspaper, 
Freedom’s Journal, by John Russ- 
wurm. 

Five radio programs have been ar- 
ranged which will be devoted to the 
observance. 

The Columbia Broadcasting System 
program on March 6 will feature P. B. 
Young, Sr., editor-in-chief of the 
Norfolk (Va.) Journal and Guide, in 
the keynote address and the following 
in a round table discussion: Gardner 
Cowles, Jr., director of domestic op- 
erations for the Office of War Infor- 
mation; C. A. Scott, publisher of the 
Atlanta Daily World, only colored 
daily publication; Carl Murphy, edi- 
tor-in-chief of the Afro-American; 
and P. L. Prattis, executive editor of 
the Pittsburgh Courier. 

Presiding over the discussion will 
be William O. Walker, editor of the 
Cleveland Call and Post and president 
of the NNPA. 

By short-wave the American public 


will hear from at least three of the 
colored war correspondents now over- 
seas: David Orro, Chicago Defender; 
Randy Dixon, Pittsburgh Courier; and 
Ollie Stewart, Afro-American. 

Another war correspondent now 
overseas, Edgar T. Rouzeau of the 
Courier, will be included if radio fa- 
cilities are accessible where he is on 
duty. 





Two Correspondents 
Killed at Lisbon 


continued from page 6 





on a destroyer and based his first 
articles on his experiences and the 
ship’s personnel. 

Charles McMurtry, AP, who was 
badly burned on the face and hands 
late last year when a Japanese plane 
crashed on the aircraft carrier Hornet, 
has been commended by the Hornet’s 
captain, who was injured by the same 
explosion. “When I was a youngster 
the famous war correspondents were 
the heroes of the day,” the captain 
wrote with burned fingers in his cita- 
tion of McMurtry. “Later I found that 
those heroes saw but little real action 
and wrote their best after a few cock- 
tails. 

“No combatant has risked his neck 
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more than AP correspondent Mc- 
Murtry on the Hornet. His view of 
the (Coral Sea) battle was from one 
of the most exposed positions in the 
ship. Although receiving severe flash 
burns from the first bomb dropped he 
insisted on others receiving first aid 
and continued making copious notes 
during the entire battle. It required 
guts to do this.” 

DeWitt Mackenzie, AP foreign cor- 
respondent and news analyst, returned 
to Miami by plane Feb. 17 after a trip 
which took him to England, Africa, 
India and as far east as Chung- 
king. 

His passage to the U. S. was expe- 
dited by a letter from the U. S. Middle 
Eastern Command at Cairo which said 
that his travel was “in connection with 
work contributing to the war effort.” 
Mackenzie’s fact-finding tour started 
last September. He will report his 
findings in a series of articles for the 
AP. 


BUYS WIS. WEEKLIES 


Victor F. Hayden, who for 20 years 
has been executive secretary of the 
Agricultural Publishers Association, 
Chicago, has purchased the Westfield 
(Wis.) Central Union and the Mon- 
tello (Wis.) Express, both weeklies 
located in Marquette County. 
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ANPA Members 
To Vote on 2 
By-Law Changes 


Amendments to Aid Appeal 
As Non-Profit Group from 
Payment of U. S. Taxes 


Ballots were received by members 
of the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Assn. this week for voting on two 
amendments to the ANPA by-laws, 
recommended unanimously for adop- 
tion by the board of directors at a 
meeting held in New York on Feb. 
9. The by-law changes are in line 
with a renewed appeal to the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue that the ANPA, 
as a non-profit “business league,” be 
exempted from federal taxes on cor- 
porations. ANPA has paid both cor- 
poration income and capital stock 
taxes since 1933. 

A “B Bulletin” 
said in part: 

“The ANPA is a membership cor- 
poration organized under the laws of 
the State of New York governing 
membership corporations. The asso- 
ciation was organized to foster the 
business and business interests of its 
members; to disseminate information 
to its members; to promote a more en- 
larged and friendly intercourse be- 
tween its members; and in all things 
to serve and protect the interests of 
the daily newspaper publishing busi- 
ness. No profit has at any time ac- 
crued to the benefit of any member 
from any of its activities. 

Not Organized for Profit 

“Under Section 101 (7) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code ‘business leagues, 
chambers of commerce, real-estate 
boards or boards of trade, not organ- 
ized for profit and no part of the net 
earnings of which inures to the benefit 
of any private shareholder or indi- 
vidual’ are exempt from payment of 
federal tax on corporations. Although 
the association has claimed that it 
qualified as a ‘business league’ under 
the term as defined by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, the Bureau ruled 
otherwise. 

“The board of directors has con- 
cluded to appeal to the bureau for a 
reconsideration of its previous ruling, 
and in order that its case before the 
bureau may be clarified in every re- 
spect the operations of the association 
have been carefully checked. Two 
amendments to the by-laws are unani- 
mously recommended as follows: 

Amend Section 1 of Article VIII 
by striking out that portion of Sec- 
tion 1 of Article VIII included within 
brackets and placing a period after the 
word “association” as follows: 

“Article VIII. Rights and Duties of Mem- 
bers—Section 1. General Obligations. Each 
member shall be entitled to the bulletins and 
to the general service of the association; and 
to the services of the association to assist in 
the settlement of differences between members 
and others and to protect members from ir- 
responsible customers, to aid in the collection 
of accounts, and generally for such other ser- 
vices as may be required from time to time, 
not otherwise inconsistent with the laws 
under which this association is acting or the 
provisions of these by-laws. Each member 
shall be required to pay such stated dues or 
assessments as the members may from time to 
time deem necessary and proper for the pur- 
poses of the association [and shall pay such 
other charges as may be required for any 
special service that may be rendered to the 
particular member.] 


Second Amendment 
“Amend Section 2 of Article VIII 
by striking out that portion of Sec- 
tion 2 of Article VIII included within 
brackets as follows: 


“Article VITI.—Section 2. Dues and As- 
sessments. Subject to change by the mem- 
bers, the annual dues shall be as follows: 


sent out Feb. 18 


For members under 5,000 circulation, $50; for 
members under 10,000 circulation $75; for 
members over 10,000 circulation, and assess 
ment equal to $25 for each cent charged 
per line for national advertising. Annual 
dues shall be paid in three equal payments on 
the first days of January, May and Septem 
ber in each year. The members shall have 
power to fix such further monthly dues or 
assessments to be paid by each member of this 
Association in such manner that the same m1‘) 
be apportioned among the members according 
to the number of type-setting or type-casting 
machines or other mechanical compositors 
owned or operated, or the product of which 
is used, by each member. Such assessments 
may be made that the total amount thus col- 


lected together with annual dues, and other 
revenues shall be equal to the cost of issuing 
bulletins, rendering service for, to and be 


tween members. the general expenses of the 
Association, and the setting aside of such an 
amount from time to time for the payment 
of its debts, if any, and to provide against 
emergency expenses as the Board of Direc- 
tors shall from time to time determine. Sub- 
ject to change by the members, such addi- 
tional dues to be paid by each active member 
shall be one dollar per month, payable on 
the first days of January, May and September 
in each year, for each type-setting or type- 
casting machine or other mechanical composi- 
tors owned or operated, or the product of 
which is used, by such member. [Assess 
ments, or charges for services special to any 
member shall be charged for in each in 
stance as the Directors or officers thereunto 
duly authorized may determine.]” 

Forms for the use of the members 
in casting their ballots were mailed 


Feb 19. 


Fuller Asks Facts 
In Newsprint Supplies 


ATHENS, Ga., Feb. 19—Government- 
ordered limitation on newsprint usage 
constitutes “a governor on the power 
of the press” at a time when “never- 
before has so much depended upon 
the unselfish and enlightened use” 
of this power, Walter D. Fuller, presi- 
dent of the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, declared here today. 

Addressing the Georgia Press In- 
stitute, Mr. Fuller said that reluctance 
of officials to give facts supporting 
the necessity for paper curtailment 
“aroused suspicion in and out of Con- 
gress.” Facts contributing to this sus- 
picion, he held, included the original 
WPB order which “put no more im- 
portance on paper for newspapers and 
periodicals than upon the production 
of flypaper. The letter that Aunt 
Mathilda writes to her school girl 
niece is in the same priority category 
as newsprint. Both are considered 
less important than a piece of wrap- 
ping tissue paper.” 

Turning to government use of pa- 
per, Mr. Fuller asserted: 

“The handouts that make the Wash- 
ington snowstorm of ‘news releases’ 
are still classed as ‘essential.’ In other 
words, they are regarded as necessary 
in the war effort whether you have 
the paper to print them or not. I un- 
derstand that the Public Printer in 
Washington is estimating a 50% in- 
crease in his use of paper in 1943 over 
1942.” 

He suggested that 3,000,000 bales 
of government-owned low grade cot- 
ton be used in “nitrating, including 
explosives, in the place of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of tons of sulphite 
pulp now destined for that purpose.” 


Martin Handley 
Heads Mich. Admen 


Martin J. Handley, Port Huron 
(Mich.) Times-Herald, was recently 
chosen 1943 chairman of the Daily 
Advertising Managers’ Department of 
the Michigan Press Association, suc- 
ceeding Gordon H. Phillips, Midland 
Daily News. Jack Oster, Niles Daily 
Star, was named vice-chairman. 

The advertising managers discussed 
the new bulletin of the department, 
“Ad-Man’s Round Table,” a wartime 
substitute for the annual conference. 
In the first issue of the monthly bulle- 
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tin, ad managers contributed sugges- 
tions on how to. hold and build retail 
linage. Gordon Phillips offered the 
following suggestion to advertising 
managers in 1943: 


“We've got to’ become preachers of 
optimism ... we've go to shout it 
from the’ store tops that this isn’t the 
time to lay down ... it’s the time to 
fight! If we can sell our merchants 
on the idea that there is something 
left in this setup for them then they 
will discover that there is something 
to tell their customers about .. . tell 
them with advertising.” 


Sorrells Compliments 
Press on Censorship 


In two newspaper interviews and his 
first radio interview, John H. Sorrells, 
deputy director of censorship, execu- 
tive editor of Scripps-Howard news- 
papers and president of Memphis 
(Tenn.) Publishing Co., paid high 
tribute to “patriotic cooperation” of 
newspapers in handling war news. 

“As far as I know no newspaper has 
deliberately violated censorship regu- 
lation and some editors even have 
gone beyond the requirements,” Mr. 
Sorrells said when interviewed by the 
Commercial Appeal and the Press- 
Scimitar on his Memphis visit. 

After his comments in the press, 
Mr. Sorrells was “initiated” into radio 
when he appeared as a guest of the 
new program, Personalities, sponsored 
on WMC by Coca-Cola, and the brain 
child of Early Maxwell, Commercial 
Appeal promotions editor. Mr. Sor- 
rells was interviewed by Eldon Roark, 
Press-Scimitar “Stroller,” who con- 
ducts the weekly program. 

“The code is working about 100%. 
Everybody is putting patriotism first 
in carrying it out,” he said. 

“Newspapers, magazines and radios 
are doing a magnificent job of self- 
censorship. It is a perfect answer to 
the dictators who have scoffed at our 
ability to do so. And while I'm 
speaking of magnificent jobs, I’d like 
to pay tribute to the war correspon- 
dents who are serving American 
newspapers and radio. Those boys are 
going right into the thick of it—right 
along with the best and toughest of 
our troops, to keep us the best in- 
formed nation in the world. They are 
writing history under fire as it has 
never been written before.” 


6 
Win Virginia 
Newspaper Contests 

ROANOKE, Va., Feb. 23—First-place 
awards for best front page in the an- 
nual better newspaper contest for 
dailies were presented Feb. 20, to the 
Roanoke World News, the Newport 
News Times-Herald and the Martins- 
ville Daily Bulletin as winners in 
their respective classes. 

The C. C. Rhame certificates to 
these and other winners in the annual 
contest conducted by the Virginia 
Press Association, were presented by 
Charles C. Rhame, New York sales 
manager for the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company, at a banquet of the 
Virginia newspapers’ war clinic. 

A. Robbins, Jr., president of the 
VPA, presented awards to Richard P. 
Carter, editor of the Roanoke World 
News; Lyman G. Barret, editor of the 
Suffolk News Herald, and Charles K. 
Brown, editor of the Staunton News- 
Leader, as winners of the VPA service 
award for outstanding editorial lead- 
ership during 1942 for dailies. 

The Roanoke Times was declared 
first-place winner in best general 
make-up in Class 1, the Lynchburg 
News for Class 2 and the Staunton 
News-Leader in Class 3. 


Promote Drive to 
Build New “Chicago” 


Within 15 minutes after the Chicago 
Times had received word of the sink. 
ing of U.S.S. Chicago, the Times in- 
stigated a War Bond drive to raise 
$40,000,000 to build a new cruiser with 
the same name. The Times-inspired 
drive is now being promoted by al] 
Chicago newspapers, together with 
Chicago advertisers, who are using 
large display space urging Chicagoans 
to contribute to the fund. 

When Russ Stewart, Times man- 
aging editor, received word of the 
Chicago sinking, he immediately con- 
tacted Robert Kennedy, Times Wash- 
ington correspondent, directing him to 
reach Norman Collins, head of the 
Chicago War Savings Staff, then in 
Washington. Collins told the Times 
he was in Washington to arrange 
plans for a special War Bond drive to 
raise funds for a new aircraft carrier 
to replace the Yorktown. When he 
learned of the sinking of the Chicago, 
he immediately recognized the value 
of a drive to replace that ship rather 
than the Yorktown, from the stand- 
point of Chicago interest. 

In keeping with the Times’ desire 
to speed up interest in the campaign, 
the tabloid is going to build a replica 
of the Chicago, piece by piece, as the 
funds are raised. The model “Chi- 
cago” will be constructed in the Chi- 
cago river near the Times building and 
when the funds are raised, there will 
be a “launching” of the “new boat.” 

The Times is also sponsoring a War 
Bond Auction Block in which such 
famous items as Joe Louis’ boxing 
gloves, Carl Sandburg’s “Abraham 
Lincoln: The War Years” and 
Whirlaway’s Derby horseshoes will 
be auctioned off to the highest 
bond bidders. A coupon is being 
published daily in the Times on 
which the reader enters his bid and 
indicates his agreement to purchase 
War Bonds in accordance with the 
sum bid. 


Financing Company 
Incorporated in Cal. 


Articles of incorporation for Pa- 
cific Newspapers, Inc., with two San 
Joseans and two Cleveland, Ohio, 
residents as directors, were filed last 
month in California. 

The four are George H. Payne, for- 
mer publisher of the San Jose News, 
and M. M. Payne, both of San Jose, 
and Smith Davis and Irma Panter of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

The articles state that the com- 
pany is being formed to institute the 
business of acquiring real and per- 
sonal property, “including businesses 
and business risks of all kinds, news- 
paper advertising agencies, publish- 
ing concerns, radio broadcasting and 
any and all other ventures.” 

Principal offices of the corporation 
will be in Santa Clara County. Total 
number of shares the company is au- 
thorized to issue is 1,000 of $100 par 
value per share. Each director has 
taken one share. 

“The concern plans to finance and 
arrange loans for newspapers in 
western states,” Mr. Payne said. 

a 


HARSCH JOINING CBS 
Joseph C. Harsch, Christian Science 
Monitor war correspondent who has 
been with its Washington bureau since 
he returned from Australia, will join 
CBS as a news analyst on March 15, 
but will continue to write several ar- 
ticles weekly for the Monitor. 
will broadcast from 6:55 to 7 p.m. five 
nights a week from Washington, with 
a later analysis for the West Coast 
Harsch has been with the Monitor B 


years. 
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Army Camp Paper 
Hits Jackpot 


Twice in Row 
Photog of Weekly Got 
Unusual Crash Picture... 
Covered FDR Trip 


By SGT. GEORGE E. TOLES 


Getting out an Army camp newspa- 
per sometimes rivals big-time journal- 
ism. At least that’s the way the staff 
of the Camp Lee (Va.) Traveller feels 
after hitting the journalistic jack-pot 
two weeks in a row. 

The Traveller is, of course, a week- 
ly. Getting national news breaks on 
a weekly is like waiting for the day 
your top sergeant offers to mop under 
your bunk. 

But we did it on Jan. 20. Fate 
brought an Army plane crashing to 
earth right in the heart of camp, kill- 
ing its pilot. Fate also had it that one 
of the Travellers’ staff photographers 
was taking pictures of a battalion re- 
view nearby. Sgt. Edward Reiner set 
his speed at infinity and got a shot of 
the craft as it tore to earth in its 
fatal plunge. 

Got National Attention 


Sgt. Reiner also managed to catch 
several members of a military band 
in the picture. They were playing 
their instruments, unaware of im- 
pending tragedy. This contrast, of 
course, helped “make” the picture. It 
was one of those “once in a lifetime” 
pictures that every news photographer 
dreams of. 

The Traveller carried a banner 
line on the story and a three-column 
picture on the plane coming down. 
Another two-column cut showed the 
charred ruins of the plane after it 
landed in camp. The picture was ser- 
viced through the War Department 
Bureau of Public Relations to several 
picture services and it hit scores of 
big dailies across the country. 

But the Traveller claimed the pic- 
ture as its very own and had the 
honor of presenting it to Camp Lee 
readers before area dailies were able 
to deliver their editions to camp. 

The old newspaper adage that big 
stories come two and three in a row 
held true for the Traveller. It so 
happened that the big news break 
on President Roosevelt’s visit to Casa- 
blanca came on the Traveller’s press 
night—Tuesday. 

The entire Traveller staff moved the 
scene of its operations to the city room 
of the Petersburg (Va.) Progress-In- 
dex where copy was handled and 
quickly sent by messenger to the print 
shop nearby. Page 1 was rolled at 
10:30 p.m. with a heavy banner line 
on the President’s visit. 

Instead of waiting until Wednesday 
morning to deliver the Travellers, as 
is customary, the Traveller staff 
worked all night as delivery boys. 
Copies of the paper were put in every 
mess hall in camp so when the men 
came in for chow at 6:30 a.m. they 
had a full account of the big story. 


*. 
FM RULING BY FCC 
Wasuincton, Feb. 25—Applications 
for FM and television broadcast li- 
censes henceforth will be placed in the 
FCC's inactive files but will not be 
formally rejected, and those which 
have been rejected since the “freeze” 
order of April 27, 1942, will be rein- 
Stated upon request, the commission 
has announced. Licenses will be is- 
Sued in both categories, during the 
war, where construction had pro- 
ed to a point where substantial 
Service could be rendered. 
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KAN. PAPERS HONORED 


Kansas newspapers were recently 
awarded a plaque for leading the state 
to first place in the national collection 
of scrap metal last fall. Governor An- 
drew Schoeppel presented the plaque 
to Dolph Simons, business manager 
of the Lawrence Journal-World and 
chairman of the Kansas Press Asso- 
ciation’s salvage drive committee. 


War Plant Slumps 
Laid to Censorship 


Declaring that the American people 
wished the press to have freedom to 
“tell the truth about the war, no mat- 
ter how unpleasant it may be,” Fred- 
erick E. Hasler, president of the Pan 
American Society, suggested in New 
York Feb. 23 that “sugar-coated war 
news: encouraged absentees at war 
plants, thereby slowing up work on 
the home front. 

“When they read good news about 
the war,” he said, “some workers in 
airplane factories, shipyards and 
munitions plants are apt to réason that 
it will be all right for them to take a 
day or week-end off with their wives 
and enjoy spending some of their 
hard-earned, high wartime wages.” 

Speaking at a luncheon for nine 
visiting South American journalists at 
India House, New York, Mr. Hasler 
criticized a censorship which he said 
minimized bad news until after a vic- 
tory could be announced. He said 
that newspapers should be permitted 
to tell the bad news just as soon as it 
could be told safely. 

“Washington and Bolivar,” he said, 
“did not conceal or hold back the 
truth from their people—they told 
them of their bitter defeats as well as 
of their glorious victories. It was the 
bad news from the front that made 
those at home grit their teeth in de- 
termination, tighten their belts and 
work all the harder to inspire their 
ragged armies with the courage and 
fortitude to fight against great odds 
to win freedom for the Americas.” 

The visitors are: Alejandro Miro 
Quesada Garland, of El Comercio, and 
Jorge Maclean Estenos of the Presi- 
dential press bureau, both of Lima, 
Peru. Dr. Thomas G. Brena, of El 
Bien Publico, who is also a member 
of the Uruguayan Chamber of Depu- 
ties; José Pereyra Gonzales of El Dia, 
Dr. Eduardo Rodriguez of El Pais, 
Julia Caporale Scelta of Mundo Uru- 
guayo, Ricardo Vernazza, of El Tiem- 
po; Carlos Manini Rios, of La Manana, 
and Nelson Garcia Serrato, of La Ra- 
zon, all of Montevideo, Uruguay. 


e 

TENNINGS NAMED 

Saint Joun, N. B., Feb. 23—Frank 
K. Jennings, editor-in-chief of the 
Saint John Telegraph-Journal and 
Evening Times-Globe, has been ap- 
pointed chief public relations officer 
for Canada in the Directorate of In- 
formation (Army), it was learned 
today. He has already taken over 
his duties with rank of lieutenant- 
colonel. He had been successively 
news editor, assistant editor, managing 
editor and editor-in-chief of the 
Saint John daily papers and has held 
the latter position for 10 years. 


DRAFT HITS STAFF 


Calls to war service are breaking up 
the Topeka (Kan.) Daily Capital’s 
Sunday night staff, which used to 
boast that it was the youngest in the 
country. The average age was 19% 
and the staff included: Bob Halladay, 
23, who handled both city and tele- 
graph desks; Dick Manley, 19, who 
did churches, obits and carried copy; 
Paul Williams, 18, sports; and Bob 
Fisher, 18, police. Fisher is now in 
training for aerial photography with 
the air forces at St. Petersburg, Fla., 


and Manley left last week for Jeffer- 
son Barracks, Mo., for service with 
the air forces. Williams has been en- 
listed in the air forces for six months 
and is impatiently awaiting call, and 
Halladay is a member of the College 
Enlisted Army Reserve and expects a 
call within a month. 
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BOMBER AS MEMORIAL 

When news of the death of Brook- 
lyn’s hero flier, Sergeant Meyer Levin, 
was received on Feb. 18, the New York 
Journal-American suggested that a 
bomber be bought by public subscrip- 
tion as a memorial to Levin, and a 
$350,000 fund was pledged in full four 
hours later. The bomber is to be 
named for both Sgt. Levin and Cap- 
tain Colin Kelly, with whom Levin 
once served. The Journal-American 
made its suggestion to John Cashmore, 
Brooklyn borough president, and the 
pledge was made to him by the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers Union. 
Levin’s father, Samuel Levin, is a 
member of the union. 


s 

PLASMA PARTY 

CLEVELAND, O., Feb. 24—More than 
100 employes of the Cleveland Press 
donated blood to the Red Cross blood 
bank here in Cleveland’s first plasma 
party. The party helped the Red 
Cross inaugurate a shuttle bus service 
for industrial or business concerns 
which wish to send large groups to 
donate blood. The Press party, or- 
ganized by Milton LaPine, sports 
writer, comprised executives and em- 
ployes of all departments. A similar 
party is being arranged by the Cleve- 
land News. 


NEW IOWA DEAN 


Wilbur L. Schramm, former instruc- 
tor in creative writing at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa and now with the OWI 
in Washington, is slated to be the new 
head of the Iowa university school of 
journalism, succeeding Dr. Frank 
Luther Mott, who became dean of the 
school of journalism at Missouri Uni- 
versity last fall. A graduate of Mari- 
etta College in 1928, Mr. Schramm re- 
ceived a master’s degree at Harvard 
University in 1930 and a doctor’s de- 
gree at the State University of Iowa 
in 1932. 


s 

DAUGHTERS GET PAPERS 

WHEELING, W. Va., Feb. 23—The will 
of H. C. Ogden, 74, prominent West 
Virginia newspaper publisher, banker 
and industrialist, was filed for pro- 
bate in the Ohio county clerk’s office 
leaving his entire estate to two daugh- 
ters. They are Mrs. Frances Stubble- 
field of Charleston and Mrs. Mar- 
garet Nutting of Washington, D. C. 
Ogden, who died at Wheeling Jan. 31, 
was the owner of a chain of 14 news- 
papers in West Virginia and one in 
North Carolina. 


PRICE RISE CITED 


WasuincTon, Feb. 23—Living costs 
of city workers increased two-tenths 
of 1% last month, the smallest month- 
ly advance since February, 1941, Sec- 
retary of Labor Frances Perkins has 
reported. Newspaper rate advances 
in Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati and 
Philadelphia were contributors to a 
three-tenths of 1% price rise in the 
“miscellaneous goods and services” 
group. 


a 

U. S. CONFIDENCE BILL 

WasHIncToN, Feb. 23—Senator Ar- 
thur Capper of Kansas has submitted 
a bill to protect confidential news 
sources by relieving newspapermen 
from the compulsion of testifying, as 
to their sources, before federal courts, 
grand juries, or Congress. The single 
exception would be in treason cases. 
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Study No. 56 Shows 
Rationing Well Read 


The San Antonio Express was ©x- 
amined by the Continuing Study of 
Newspaper Reading on Dec. 2, the day 
after gas rationing was extended over 
the entire country. Findings were 
released this week as Study No. 56. 
Three front page ration stories, rela- 
tively small in comparison with the 
front-page war stories, were excep- 
tionally well read by both men and 
women. A “reaction” story, “Chorus 
of Protests Rises as Rationing Starts 

. -” was read by 59% of the women, 
more than any other story in the en- 
tire paper. 55% of the men read it. 

For the guidance of those who may 
desire an indication of people’s interest 
in rationing information, a story ap- 
pearing in the Express provides a 
valuable clue. This single column, 
7-inch story on page 11 entitled, “Ra- 
tion Books Unnecessary For Coffee” 
was read by 42% of the men and 53% 
of the women. 

As previously indicated in these 
findings, the reading of leading war 
news stories is generally higher at the 
beginning, or shortly after the start, 
of an important military engagement. 
The two previous studies—Nos. 54 
and 55—were made within 12 days 
after the beginning of the gigantic 
North African invasion. In San An- 
tonio, neither the lead story with the 
optimistic banner headline, “Hitler 
Abandons Big Tunisia Air Base,” nor 
the story about Darlan’s sudden rise 
to power as the French Chief of North 
Africa, pulled the high audiences of 
the earlier North African stories. 

“Again these studies demonstrate 
how interest in war news ebbs and 
flows. Interesting are the two war 
maps which appeared on page three. 
Approximately three out of every 
four men and three out of every five 
women reported seeing them,” the 
Advertising Research Foundation re- 
ports. 

The two leading national ads for 
women were automotive ads. This is 
exceptional, it was pointed out, since 
generally automotive ads are read 
better by men. The Packard ad was 
the best-read for men. The second 
best for men was the Camel cigarette 
ad, page 5. Based on the Index 
(Reading Per line per 100,000 readers) 
a 639-line Packard advertisement, 
telling a story of Packard’s war pro- 
duction, rates approximately the same 
as the full-page Bethlehem Steel ad 
in Study 55, and the 1,500-line Philco 
ad in Study 54. 


Detroit Columnist 
Urged “A” for Farmers 


Detroit, Mich., Feb. 23—Promotion 
of the “A” award for farmers as rec- 
ognition for outstanding production, 
following the policy of the armed ser- 
vices in bestowing the Army-Navy 
“E” upon war plants, was advocated 
late in December by Adrian Fuller in 
“Keeping Pace,” a daily column in 
the Detroit Free Press. 

Supported by favorable editorial 
comment by the Free Press, Fuller 
maintained the campaign during 
January for the “A” award, with par- 
ticular stress on the incentive value 
and the part such an award would 
play in glorifying the important part 
played by agriculture in the war. 

The state of Minnesota has now 
adopted the “A” award for farmers, 
and a measure providing for the same 
plan is in preparation for introduc- 
tion in the Ohio Legislature. Michi- 
gan State College at East Lansing has 
already extended an “A” Certificate 
of Merit to more than 2,000 farmers 
for outstanding production in 1942. 
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WHAT OUR 
READERS SAY 


Rep. Bradley on 
Paper Restriction 
Feb. 23, 1943. 


To Eptror & PusiisHer: In your 
Shop Talk at Thirty in the Feb. 20 
issue, you devote most of the page to 
discussing “Unwise Doubts on Paper 
Restrictions” and you advise politi- 
cians who have interested themselves 
in the curtailment of paper production 
program to stick to facts. I take it 
you were referring to me and some 60 
other Republican and Democratic 
members of the Congress who have 
questioned the advisability of another 
reduction in the use of newsprint as of 
April 1 until the whole question can 
be surveyed. 

Now that the WPB has repudiated 
most of your article by holding the 
April 1 curtailment in abeyance in 
view of more accurate reports from 
producing areas, I think it is only fair 
to this bi-partisan group representing 
pulp and paper producing states in the 
Congress for you to print the facts I 
am giving you. I don’t care whether 
you credit this letter to me or to some 
unnamed Congressman. 


William G. Chandler and Donald J. 
Sterling will assure you that in every 
discussion, either on the floor of the 
House or in meetings held with them 
in committee room, no blame has been 
attached to them. We have contended 
and continue to believe that the deci- 
sions made by the Office of Civilian 
Supply, OPA, and spokesmen for the 
Army and Navy should be carefully 
checked before Mr. Chandler is re- 
quired to write and administer another 
curtailment order. You seem to be- 
lieve that the judgment of the so- 
called experts in OPA and OCS should 
be accepted as final. It is to the 
credit of WPB that your views do not 
prevail. 

Wants Paper Men Heard 

Men in the Congress from pulp and 
paper producing states are in touch 
with this industry. Management and 
labor in the paper mills are quite 
familiar with what is happening in 
their own sections and other produc- 
ing areas, including Canada. As you 
must know many companies have op- 
erations in both countries. Congress- 
men believe these men should be 
heard before these experts you seem 
to have such confidence in are per- 
mitted to make decisions which would 
reduce or dislocate employment at the 
mills, bring financial chaos to the 
paper manufacturing industry as well 
as seriously interfere with the press of 
the nation. 


Some of us believe, on the basis of 
information coming to us- from in- 
formed men in the industry, that the 
OPA ceiling on pulpwood in the lake 
states should be changed and that the 
industry in New England states will 
get more wood if this ceiling is not 
extended to that area at this time. We 
do not believe that the paper manu- 
facturing industry should be at the 
top of the next list of non-deferable 
occupations which OCS announced 
would be given out in the very near 
future.. We do not believe that pulp- 
wood producing farmers should be 
forgotten. when certain standards are 
announced by the WMC for draft de- 
ferment of farm workers. We do not 
believe that the use of printing papers 
must be reduced 50% as Harry Hop- 
kins has stated. 

Might I suggest that you look into 
these problems as they relate to news- 
print? You can do no better than 
consult with Mr. Chandler or Mr. 





Sterling on their resistance to unwise 
demands of OPA, OCS, Army and 
Navy for very drastic curtailment at 
once. You might be rendering a very 
special service to the publishers and 
editors of the country who read your 
page each week. 

This bi-partisan group in the Con- 
gress are responsible for the Bradley 
resolution directing the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee to investigate the entire sub- 
ject. I don’t know if the fact that this 
resolution has the support of delega- 
tions representing some 20 states had 
anything to do with the announcement 
last Saturday that WPB would post- 
pone the proposed April 1 cut. But 
they certainly seemed to get a lot of 
new information within five days after 
the resolution was introduced at the 
request of the bi-partisan group of 
Congressmen. 

I think the publishers of the country 
will be slow to criticize members of 
the Congress for taking up this ques- 
tion in the way we have, even though 
their leading trade publication seems 
critical of us. At any rate it was you 
and not some member of the Congress 
who was out on a limb when WPB 
sawed it off by the announcement Mr. 
Chandler made Feb. 20. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Frep BRADLEY, 
Member of Congress, 
11th District, Michigan. 

(Epitor’s Note.—See lead editorial, 
page 24, for comments on Rep. Brad- 
ley’s position.) 


Thanks Papers for 
Church Drive 


To Eprror & PUBLISHER: 

Thanks to editors and publishers 
all over the country, and to the J. 
Walter Thompson Company, the 
— Church Canvass is going over 

ig. 

Full page and half page ads, which 
tell the story of the united world re- 
lief services of the church (Catholic, 
0 aes and Jew), are being widely 


We greatly appreciate the way edi- 
tors and publishers have promoted 
the Feb. 21 - March 14 appeal to sup- 
port the religious life of our nation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Sraniey I. Sruser, 
Public Relations Executive, 
United Church Canvass. 


@bituary 


JOHN K. R. SCHROPP, publisher of 

the Lebanon (Pa.) Daily News, died 
in the Fairmount Farm Private Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia, on Feb. 17 after a 
prolonged illness. He was 62 years old. 
Schropp, who started his newspaper 
career at the age of 18, has been pub- 
lisher-president of the Daily News 
since 1926. 

Jennincs J. Pups, Sr., 63, widely 
known as a former newspaper pub- 
lisher and as western representative 
for the New England Newspaper Sup- 
ply Company, died Feb. 11 at his 
home in San Francisco of a heart 
ailment. A one-time production man- 
ager on the San Francisco Chronicle, 
Mr. Phillips also was co-publisher of 
the San Francisco Post. 

Oran A. Kine, 74, California pub- 
lisher and for 22 years secretary of the 
California Press Association, died in 
Sacramento, Cal., Feb. 8. He founded 
the Benicia Herald in Solano County, 
Cal., in 1895, and once owned the 
Amador Ledger at Jackson, Cal. 

Epwin Lerevre of Dorset, Vt., finan- 
cial writer, died Feb. 22 in St. Luke’s 
Hospital, New York, after an illness 
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of six months. His age was 73. He 
started his career as a reporter on 
the New York Sun and afterward 
was a financial writer and assistant 
financial editor on the old New 
York Commercial Advertiser and 
the old New York Commercial. 
He also wrote financial articles in 
Harper’s, Everybody's, Munsey’s, Cos- 
mopolitan, McClure’s and the Amer- 
ican magazines, Iron Age and the 
Philatelphia Inquirer. 

FREDERIC BLAIR JAEKEL, 62, newspa- 
perman and travel bureau executive, 
who resided near Doylestown, Pa., 
was killed Jan. 9 when the automobile 
he was driving left the road and 
crashed into a tree. He was associated 
at various times with the Philadelphia 
North America, Philadelphia Press 
and Evening Telegraph. 

Frank Mayes Bowser, 65, manager 
of the Franklin (Pa.) Evening News 
and its successor the News-Herald 
39 years, died after a brief illness on 
Feb. 18. 

Joun C. (JAcK) WETTERGREEN, 38, 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph photog- 
rapher was burned to death early on 
Feb. 21 while trying to rescue his wife 
when fire destroyed his home on Pine 
Creek Road, north of Pittsburgh. Mrs. 
Wettergreen leaped 15 feet from a 
porch roof after smoke and flames cut 
off her escape down a stairway. Fol- 
lowing the fire Mr. Wettergreen’s 
body was found in the rear of the 
first floor which had partially col- 
lapsed. A son, aged 11, and a daugh- 
ter, 6, survive with their mother. 

F. J. Byrop, Sr., 66, advertising 
manager of the Sunbury (Pa.) Item 
died Feb. 18. 


Cuartes L. Stoucn, 80, advertising 
salesman for the Erie (Pa.) Herald- 
Dispatch, died in Hamot Hospital 
there on Feb. 15. 

Joun ANDREW Grose, 79, for 62 years 
engaged in the weekly newspaper 
business died at his home in Sutton, 
W. Va., on Feb. 16. He was one of 
the founders of the West Virginia 
Publishers Association. 

Tom F. Drummonp, 78, for many 
years columnist on hunting, fishing 
and other outdoor sports for the San 
Diego (Cal.) Union, died of a heart 
attack in his home Feb. 14. 

James A. Lancron, editorial writer 
of the Salt Lake City (Utah) Deseret 
News for the past 20 years, died there 
following a lingering illness at the 
age of 81. 

JOSEPH ALLEN COSTELLO, 89, pioneer 
Seattle newspaper man and employe 
of the city comptroller’s office for 
many years, died Feb. 16 in Seattle. 
Joining the staff of the Seattle Times 
in 1887, he was city editor when the 
fire of 1889 wiped out the Times’ plant. 
He was city editor of the Seattle Tele- 
graph for two years, then was with 
the Press Times, which later became 
the Seattle Daily Times. 

H. G. Spautprne, 73, publisher of the 
Alameda (Cal.) Times Star from 1932 
to 1938, died at his home in that city 
Feb. 23 following an illness of two 
years. He previously had published 
a paper at Enid, Okla. 

CuarLes Newton CurisTMAN, 56, di- 
rector of the Philadelphia Commercial 
Museum, the Exhibition Hall and 
Convention Hall, and former city edi- 
tor of the old Philadelphia North 
American, died Feb. 23 in Philadel- 
phia General Hospital following a 
heart attack. He entered the news- 
paper field on the North American, 
with which he was associated for al- 
most 20 years. Later he was with the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger and from 
1925 to 1926 with the Evening Bulle- 
tin. He was named assistant director 
of the Commercial Museum in 1928 
and became director in 1932. 


China Has New 
Newspaperman’s Law 


Foreign correspondents in China 
will come under the newly promul- 
gated newspaperman’s law, acco 
to an AP dispatch Feb. 19 from 
Chungking. But it was indicated that 
although technically newspapermen 
will be covered by the law, in prac- 
tice they will be treated as a separate 
class. 

The law, announced three days pre- 
viously, provides that newspapermen 
may express their opinions freely “jn 
accordance with law” but may not 
make statements contradictory to 
Chinese national policy or detrimental 
to the state or nation. 

Thus far the new law has had no 
actual effect on the work of foreign 
correspondents, who are subjected to 
the same censorship as before its pro- 
mulgation, the dispatch said. 

The law defines a newspaperman as 
anyone who serves a daily newspaper 
or news agency as publisher, editor, 
reporter or writer or is in charge of 
circulation or advertising. All such 
persons are required to join the offi- 
cial newspapermen’s association or 
federation in the locality in which they 
work, 

Newspapermen are barred from 
holding public office while active in 
journalism. 

Thus far no newspapermen’s asso- 
ciation has been established in Chung- 
king, but when it is formed foreign 
correspondents must join. No one 
will be permitted to work for news- 
papers unless he is a member of an 
association and if he is expelled from 
one newspaper work thereafter is 
barred to him. 

It is understood that there will be 
no formal separate category for for- 
eign correspondents since that, it is 
pointed out, would be a reversion to 
the old extraterritorial system of spe- 
cial privilege for foreigners. Never- 
theless it is expected that they will be 
treated as a group apart from the 
body of native writers, it was said. 


Madame Chiang 
Compliments Press 


Wasaincton, Feb. 19—Mme. Chiang 
Kai-shek completed her conquest of 
the Capital today by holding the at- 
tention and drawing the applause of 
172 correspondents attending Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s semi-weekly press 
conference. 

The talented wife of the Chinese 
generalissimo had fulsome praise for 
the newspapers of the United States. 
Her observations while visiting this 
country and watching the press in ac- 
tion gave her added hope, she said, 
that Chinese journalism, too, may play 
an outstanding role in the preserva- 
tion of social and political democ- 
racy. 

Madame Chiang was not undone in 
her compliments to the United States 
newspapers. President Roosevelt, 
commenting upon the fact that the 
conferences with Washington news- 
men were nearing the one-thousandth 
mark smiled with the suggestion that 
“the fact that the press and I are not 
only on speaking terms after all those 
years is perhaps a very good sign.” “I 
think we rather like each other,” he 
ventured. 

Adopting informal language 
throughout, Mr. Roosevelt told 
Madame Chiang the assembled cor- 
respondents are “very live wires.” 

The distinguished visitor explained 
a very apparent nervousness by saying 
she had faced Japanese swords with- 
out trace of fear but “I do not know 
whether I felt fear or not when I saw 
your pencils flashing across the 
pages.” 
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~ CLASSIFIED 
RATES 


"SITUATIONS WANTED" 
(Cash with Order) 


| time — .50 per line 
4 times — .40 per line 


“HELP WANTED" AND ALL 
OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
| time — .90 per line 
2 times — .80 per line 
4 times — .70 per line 


fORMS CLOSE WEDNESDAY NIGHT 
fOR PUBLICATION IN THE CURRENT 
WEEK'S ISSUE 


To calculate the cost of any classified ad, 
count five average words to the line. Mini- 
num space acceptable for publication is 
three lines. Keyed replies: Advertisers who 

their ads in care of EDITOR & PUB- 
LISHER should consider this as three words. 











~ Mechanical Equipment For Sale 


DAILY NEWSPAPER PRESS BARGAIN 
Prepare for boom in post-war days . . 
buy this 16-Page Duplex Press, very good 
condition. Color fountain. Outler Ham- 
mer electrically controlled. Six push-but- 
ton control stations. You can also secure 
all necessary lige co equipment, in- 
cluding mat roller, chipping block, stereo 
metal pot, plate caster, 16 Steel turtles 
and chases, all in good condition. Deal 
direct with publisher and save money. 
Equipment available due to newspgper 
merger. The early bird catches the worm. 
Write Box 448, Editor & Publisher for 
complete information. 

Will sacrifice: One Ludlow No. 0477. Ca- 
binet and approximately 28 matrix fonts. 
If you need a Ludlow, now is the time to 
buy this one. Write Box 444, Editor & 
Publisher for price quotation. 








Help Wanted 
(Continued) 





* Situations Wanted 
Advertising (Cont'd) 
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~~ Situations Wanted 
Editorial (Cont'd) 





Circulation Manager for small-city Daily lo- 
cated on Florida South East Coast. Oper- 
ate under ‘‘Little Merchant’’ plan, and 
applicant must be familiar with and able 
to carry on boy promotion. Please state 
full qualifications and salary wanted to- 
gether with photograph in first letter. 
Box 433, Editor & Publisher. 

Circulation Manager Wanted— a producer 
who knows Southern people! Small town, 
but well established Daily. Chance to 
improve both the newspaper and your 
own standing. Give draft status. Box 
386, Editor & Publisher. 








Deskman with some experience on Daily. 


The Caller-Times, Corpus Christi, Texas. 





EMPLOYMENT AT ONCE IN VIRGINIA! 


Front and back shop emplozeee. now work- 


ing in Virginia, West —— Maryland, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, orth Oarolina, 
South Carolina, register with the Virginia 
Press Association, 24 North 8th Street, 
Richmond, Virginia. 





Man 


Middle- 


Editor wanted at once for per- 
manent, not duration, position. Prefer 
man over forty. Since last ratings have 
installed stereo press. Oirculation now 
over 6,000 net paid. Lineoln Evening 
Courier, Lincoln, Illinois. 


Classified Manager competent to manage 
department doing $50,000-$300,000 an- 
nually; salary commensurate with vol- 

ume. Write Box 425, Editor & Publisher. 


Classified Manager making 





steady gains 


city 50,000, available. Want salary- 
bonus deal good Midwest town. Box 
417, Editor Publisher. 





Classified Manager-Salesman seeks connec- 
tion. Middle-aged, draft-exempt; capable 
staff organizer and telephone supervisor. 
Successful record, large and small cities. 
Box 446, Editor & Publisher. 

Experienced Newspaper Advertising Sales- 
man. Can prepare good copy and layouts. 
Single, draft exempt. Available at once. 
Box 422, Editor & Publisher. 











Interpretation of Business, industrial and 
transportation news, government rulings, 
etc. Business paper editor with 
years’ broad experience, widely travelled, 
is interested in new opportunity for fea- 





ture article and editorial writing. Box 
451, Editor & Publisher. 
Metropolitan morning newspaperman, 


trained as editor at all desks, seeks per- 
manent, responsible position on small 
afternoon newspaper. Seventeen years’ 
experience. Married, children. Box 871, 
Editor & Publisher. 

Sports Writer, well-grounded all sports— 
recently rejected by armed forces—would 
like relocation on Metropolitan Daily, 
= or East. Box 405, Editor & Pu 
isher. 








National Advertising Representative—execu- 
tive of 20 years’ experience and 10 years’ 
editorial work metropolitan papers—de- 
sires connection with newspaper in busi- 
ness department city of 50,000 or over. 
Known as one who follows through to 
successful conclusion on anything 
tackled. Position must offer exceptional 
possibilities for future. Also available 
as Western Publisher’s Representative, 


radio station or high-class periodical. 
— exempt. Box 420, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


Uncle Sam doesn’t want me—do _ Re- 
porter, desk man, publicity, 22, hard 
working, specialty sports. ‘our years’ 
experience, including college, degree. 
Now working. Prefer East. Box 415, 
Fditor & Publisher. 





Want a live Publicity Man? No novice, 
this non-draftable, offers ample experi- 
ence on varied accounts. o ‘‘World 
Beater,’’ but he DOES produce! Spe- 
cialized past nine years in building field. 
Go anywhere in Middlewest. Box 450, 
Editor & Publisher. 





Man for City Circulation Man- 
r with Southern newspaper experience. 
ust have excellent record and recom- 
mendation for Little Merchant Plan. Send 
photograph, all information and my | 
expected first letter. Box 402, Editor 
Publisher. 





Night Editor-Reporter Wanted for bull dog 


edition hours, 4:00 to 11:00 P.M., man 
or woman. $35.00. Permanent job. Pharos 
Tribune, Logansport, Indiana, 


Permanent job for draft-exempt man (or 


woman) who can handle A.P. wire and 
write snappy heads. Must be fast work- 
er. Evening (except Saturday) and morn- 
ing paper of 7,000 circulation in school 
town of 16,000, where living conditions 
are pleasant and expenses reasonable. 
Top salary and bright future for right 
man who is needed March 15th. Write 





Mechanical Equipment Wanted 


Wanted: Cutler-Hammer full automatic two- 
motor web press drive and crosshead 
type controller for operation on 220 volt 
60 cycle phase. Give full details, includ- 
ing serial number of panel. Box 204, 

tor & Publisher. 


WANTED 
Goss single width (two pages wide), 
18% -in Tinting diameter — 21%-inch 
cut-off or deck for same. Give full de- 
and prices. Box 1042, Editor & 
Publisher. 











Newspapers For Sale 


California Evening Daily; metropolitan area; 
unequaled climate; '42 volume $132,000; 
owner drew $9,000 salary; wrote off de- 
preciation $4500; still made net profit 
over $8,000. Machinery modern, replace- 
ment value $75,000. Offer attractive price 
for 90% stock control; good terms. A. W. 

s, 460 Mills Tower, San Francisco. 
ble handling, paying, selling, mergers. 
0 leases or trades. ighest references. 

FEIGHNER AGENCY, Nashville, 
Michigan. oa 

NEWSPAPER PROPERTIES bought, sold, 

appraised. Oonfidential monet ons. 
L. PARKER LIKELY 

Times Building, New York, N. Y. 

Western Daily; average net better than 
$25,000. Uno) weed and an outstandin 
pallication. substantia 
ist, with large and rich trading area, 
A real property and one any publisher 

ould be proud to own. Sueh quality 
Pespertios are seldom offered. Complete 
ormation available to those with — 
over 














xceptional & 


ancial responsibility. W. H. 
Oo, Ventura, Calif. 





Help Wanted 


Advertising Man or Woman for manager of 
department. Have opening now for right 
man or woman. Prefer someone now em- 
ployed as second or third on staff, who 
is looking for advancement with good fu- 
ture. Write Daily Telegram, Columbus, 
Nebraska. 


Advertising Manager and Advertising Soli- 
¢itor for small Southern Daily. State 











age, experience and salary expected in 
first letter. Box 437, Editor & Publisher. 
Advertising Salesman for progressive 


Western New York Daily. ops in its 
field. Layout and copywriting secondary 


importance. Energetic salesman that 
Wants to increase income selling and 
Servicing. $45-$50 to start. Rapid _ad- 


Yancement. Permanent. 
tor 


—tor & Publisher. 

Salesman take charge long es- 
tablished feature Midwest Daily; perma- 
hent; income depends on ability, $3500 to 
$4500 yearly. Replies in confidence. Box 

1, Editor & Publisher. 
, Salesman, retail staff. The 
Beloiy Daily News, Beloit, Wisconsin. A. 
equette, Advertising Manager. 


Box 440, Edi- 














fully and send photo. Personal interview 
preferable. News Publishing Co., Bowl- 
ing Green, Kentucky. 

Pr ti M s Wanted. Can place 


two qualified newspaper promotion men 
at once! Must know layout and be able 
to write good copy. Draft exempt. State 
salary. Send photo. R. S. Oram, Presi- 
dent, National Newspaper Promotion 
Ass'n, 34 8S. Third St., Columbus, Ohio. 





Reporter for 30,000 City Daily, one with 


all-around small-city experience; g 
town in which to live, fine staff with 
which to work; competent woman repor- 
ter considered. Tell all—experience, age, 
draft status, salary requirement, refer- 
ences. The Herald, Clinton, Iowa. 





Telegra; 


- Editor who can lay out attrac- 
tive front page; also do some editorial 
writing. Afternoon paper. Frank L. Ro- 
gers, General Manager, The Leader-Re- 
publican-Herald, Gloversville, N. Y. 





WANTE 
Experienced Benegng Editor and Deskman, 
small Daily in Midsouth. Draft exempt. 


Unusual opportunity to progress with 
gums organization. Box 885, Editor & 
sher. 








Situations Wanted 
inistrative 





Accountant, Credit Manager, 39, married, 


now assistant auditor on West Virginia's 
largest evening newspaper. Capable, ac- 
curate, industrious. Write Box 455, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 





Editor-Publisher, 43 years’ experience edi- 


torial writing and special advertising 
promotion. Capable of taking full charge 
of Daily or eekly newspaper. Sixty 
years old—perfect health—very active. 
Edgar P. Young, Cecil Democrat, Elkton, 
Maryland. 





General Manager, Assistant to Publisher or 


Business anager, now employed in 
Southwest, desires change that offers 
reater opportunities. Successful record 
or economical operation, production, ad- 
vertising and circulation promotion. Know 
market data and presentation. Best refer- 
ences character and ability. Age 45, mar- 
ried. Box 408, Editor & Publisher. 





Situations Wanted 
Advertising 





Advertising - Business - Promotion Manager 


and top personal producer, all ‘round 
Metropolitan and small-city experience. 
Married, draft exempt. Employed—seek 
more desirable opportunity and climate, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey or nearby area 
preferred. Box 424, Editor & Publisher. 





Advertising copywriter-salesman, 


able, de- 
National and 
Draft de- 
Box 445, 


pendable, fine references. 
local, 20 years’ experience. 
ferred. Prefer Middlewest. 
Editor & Publisher. 





Advertising Manager—man of unquestioned 


ability, sterling references and a pro- 
ducer—desires connection with suburban 
newspaper. Married, over draft age, with 
good habits. Have car. Box 453, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Situations Wanted 
Circulation 








Situations Wanted 
Mechanical 





Circulation: Fifteen years’ experience. Ex- 
cellent record; circulation manager on 
medium, small-sized Daily. Age 35, mar- 
ried, three children. Box 866, Editor & 
Publisher. 

Circulation Man fifteen years’ experience 
metropolitan newspapers, Daily and Sun- 
day. Worked all phases Home Delivery, 
office control, Little Merchant, streets, 
newsstand sales. Budgets. Desire Branch 
Managership or Circulation Managership 
anywhere — permanent — prefer West 
Coast. Draft 4-H. Box 428, Editor & 
Publisher. owt as 

Circulation Manager—-an aggressive and 
competent circulation manager — one who 
is a PRODUC on a sound and eco- 
nomical basis. Universal constructive cir- 
culation building experience. Authorita- 
tive references and credentials. Now 
employed. Age forty years, married. 
Box 407, Editor & Publisher. 








Composing Room Superintendent, 20 years’ 
experience medium and large plants. 
Smooth, efficient organizer and adminis- 
trator. Present position seven years; 
available March 15. Box 452, E. & P 

Newspaper Foreman, ability to establish 
coordination of printers resulting in low- 
est cost possible. Assembly-line system, 
no ‘‘bottlenecks.’’ Relieve departments 
of composing room worries. Sober, best 
ne ga Box 429, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


Newspaper Pressman in charge Boise Capi- 
tal News past 12 years until suspension 
wants charge Tubular, Goss or Hoe. What 
have you to offer? George O. Oxford, 
Boise, Idaho. 


Pressman-Stereo Foreman. Available Now! 
Eighteen years’ experience Dailies and 
color work. Duplex Tubular presses. 
Reliable. Excellent references. Box 
447, Editor & Publisher. 














Circulation Manager now employed, draft 
exempt, desires change. Twenty years’ 
successful record. Experienced morning, 
evening, Sunday— South, Middlewest, 
East and Pacific Coast. Can give intelli- 
aoe economical management. _ Build 
oyal, aggressive organization. Familiar 
all distribution. Best references. Box 
361, Editor & Publisher. 

Circulation or Promotion Manager, 15 years’ 
experience leading Dailies in South. Now 
available for Daily or Farm publication. 
Good organizer and cash producer! Give 
details about your problems and salary 
and commission you are willing to pay 
for a good, dependable, draft-exempt 
man. South preferred. Box 430, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Situations Wanted 
Editorial 











Adolph Hitler has my name, COAKLEY, 
near the top of his liquidation list. My 
editorial cartoons in The Washington 
Post to January ist—and currently in 
OWI ‘‘Victory’’—are the reason. Have 
received international recognition. Le 
Baron Coakley, 1858 Park Road, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. De 

Can do excellent popular aviation column 
on a Daily. Eleven years’ experience 
general newspaper and magazine report- 
ing and features. Sales to 50 magazines. 








Author of book on flying. Box 454, 
Editor & Publisher. 
Editor, experienced all desks; publicity; 


working, last five years’ editor p.m. 50,- 
000 circulation; twenty-five years’ every 
osition; seek permanency; 48, married; 
igh references. Box 431, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


Editor Trade Association Publication or 
House Organ. Thirty years’ experience. 
Now on metropolitan aily. Box 449, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Editorial job wanted — full-time or free 
lance. Have major publications for refer- 
ences. Rewrote non-fiction book. Experi- 
ence in proof-reading and production. 
Henrietta Weigel, $8 Bank Street, New 
York City, N. Y. 


Experienced Newspaper Publisher seeks Pa- 
cific Coast position. Married, two chil- 
dren, age 35. Experienced, able, organ- 
izer, public speaker. Former publicity 
director for national chain store organ- 
ization—understand psychology of mer- 
chandising, selling and advertising. Can 
serve well in promotion department or 
front office. Al Waxman, 2035 Brooklyn 
Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 


Five years’ experience with weekly news- 
pease, magazine has i‘. ¥ me for a 
esk or reportorial job with your news 
agency, newspaper, or literary magazine; 
must be in New York City area. Hard- 
working, college journalism graduate, 
= deferred. Box 308, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 























Advertising Solicitor or Publisher’s Repre- 


sentative — long trade paper experience. 
Metropolitan territory. Box 421, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Girl in college news bureau wants 
mo on Daily. Journalism graduate. Col- 
ege associate editor. Box 362, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Production Manager- Mechanical Superin- 
tendent, started over 20 years ago in 
composing room; knows all departments; 
gets along with them—and gets results! 
Available end of March. Box 456, E. & P. 


If You Seek 
A JOB 


(or a better one) 
painghty ot Thee Pieiges 








1. Draft a four-time ad setting 
forth your qualifications and 
send it to us with payment. 
(Count five words to the line. 
at 40c per line, per issue.) 


2. Fill out completely the registra- 
tion blank that will be sent you 
upon receipt of copy. This pro- 
cedure makes your record avail- 
able to publishers and execu- 
tives calling upon us constantly 
for help for all departments of 
® newspaper and kindred fields. 
Your confidence respected, of 
course. 





3. This plan of optional registra- 
tion is designed to help you 
more quickly find the job you 
are seeking. Many are placed 
directly as a result of their ad; 
others through the aid and as- 
sistance rendered gratuitous by 
our Personnel Bureau. 


E & P PERSONNEL BUREAU 
1700 Times Tewer, New York, N. Y. 
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SHOP TALK AT THI 


SOME sense and a lot that makes no 
sense has been written -during the 
past ten years with respect to press 
freedom, and before 


Free Press anybody says another 
Is Not word, we'll plead 
guilty to having writ- 

Endangered ten some of the non- 


sense, even if it didn’t 
appear to be that at the moment of 
creation. More nonsense is being 
spoken and written today, as a part 
of the debate on the necessity of re- 
stricting the use of paper for news- 
paper and magazine publication. 

Certain members of Congress, with 
eyes more on the future than on the 
present or past, have said that the 
paper-restriction program has as its 
ultimate aim the control of the press 
by the government. They fear that 
paper-use cuts may progress to such 
an extent that newspapers and other 
publications will not be able to ac- 
commodate commercial advertising 
and will be forced to depend upon 
government subsidy. If that were 
true, the future would indeed be dis- 
mal—but there is absolutely no rea- 
son on earth to believe that it is true. 

Let’s take a look into the history of 
the past 10 years. When the New 
Deal came into office, one of its first 
acts was to attack unemployment by 
the NIRA. That was a hastily drawn 
piece of legislation, and one of its ill- 
considered provisions was the licens- 
ing by the President of organizations 
which did not live up to the terms of 
voluntary agreements as to wages, 
hours, etc. When that provision was 
put into the law, none of the expert 
drafters nor the legislators gave a 
thought to how it might be applied 
to the press. In fact, newspapers, 
with a record of high wages and 
steady employment, were not the 
primary targets of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act. They got into 
the NIRA picture through the in- 
quiries of labor organizations, partic- 
ularly the then new American News- 
paper Guild, and publishers soon 
awoke to the fact that the law had 
unsuspected teeth that might gnaw 
away the free press guarantee of the 
First Amendment. 

Many words were spilled then. 
Many more have been since. The 
legal and official spokesmen for news- 
papers have raised the issue of press 
freedom on a good many disputes in 
which its application was remote, to 
put it mildly. And where they did 
not cry “free press,” the numerous 
radical antagonists of newspapers 
charged that they had, and the 
public effect was the same as if they 
had. 

Newspapers were accused of using 
the free press issue to cloak their 
alleged exploitation of teen-age car- 
rier boys. They were accused of 
shouting free press in an attempt to 
escape paying fair wages to their edi- 
torial departments. There was a 
shadow of a truth in these charges, 
but in essence they were false. 


Criticism has been far more com- 
mon than praise of the press during 
the past decade, especially in Admin- 
istration circles. The President of the 
United States more than once has 
hinted broadly that editorial policies 
and the treatment of news in too many 
instances were governed by box-office 
considerations. His words have been 
echoed by Secretary Ickes and other 
spokesmen for the Administration and 
they have provided continuous fuel 
for radical critics who see in the com- 


By ARTHUR ROBB 


mercial press the strongest barrier 
against the triumph of their destruc- 
tive philosophies. 

What has been the net result of this 
campaign of criticism, vilification and 
slander? ‘From where we sit, the 
press in 1943 appears to be stronger 
than it was 10 years ago. Its circu- 
lation is at the highest point in his- 
tory. Despite its fruitless opposition 
to the three candidacies of President 
Roosevelt, it has demonstrated again 
and again that it wields a most potent 
influence on major public questions. 
It may have lost a part of its essential 
freedom through the operations of 
wartime censorship, but that, at 
worst, is a temporary loss which will 
not be carried over into the new era 
of peace. Beyond that, no single 
measure of official control of newspa- 
per utterances has prevailed. 

So we refuse to be alarmed by the 
prospect that newsprint controls of 
any dimension can be effectively used 
to diminish press freedom. No one 
in a position of power wishes to im- 
pose any rules on what may or may 
not be published—beyond the war- 
time censorship regulations just men- 
tioned. 

No rules have been laid down telling 
publishers that they must reduce the 
number of pages, nor that they must 
cut their circulations. No one has 
presumed to dictate that advertising 
space shall be rationed. All that has 
been done is to say that there is so 
much paper available, and that pub- 
lishers must make their own decisions 
as to its most effective use. 


* 7 oa 
AFTER ALL, a free press does not 


rest on any such physical fact as 
the tonnage provided in a paper con- 


tract. The concept 

Size Does of the free press was 
Not Assure Witten into the Con- 
stitution at a _ time 

Freedom when _ newspapers 


seldom exceeded four 
pages in size, and rarely attained as 
much as 5,000 circulation. It was 
written when the supply of paper 
rested upon the precarious foundation 
of the rags collected from a sparse and 
scattered population. 


Not until nearly a century after the 
adoption of the Bill of Rights did the 
invention of wood-pulp paper provide 
an abundant supply; and it is a curi- 
ous coincidence that at about the 
same time there came along the com- 
posing machine, the application of 
stereotyping, and the development of 
the large, high-speed printing press. 
All of these factors were essential to 
the appearance of the multi-paged 
daily newspaper of large circulation, 
and all of them came into being after 
the press had enjoyed the guarantees 
of the First Amendment for nearly 
100 years. 


The newspaper of today is a luxury 
product. It has gone far beyond the 
printing of news and the guidance of 
public opinion through editorial lead- 
ership. It is a medium also of enter- 
tainment and education. It touches 
every element of the community’s cul- 
ture, commerce, and industry. It 
spends millions for words and pic- 
tures to make the bare bones of the 
news attractive and comprehensive to 
people who might otherwise be so 
bowed under the weight of their own 
affairs as to ignore the passage of great 
events in other spheres. The job, 
generally speaking, is lavishly done, 
with little regard for the economy that 
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had to mark the operations of the 
American press pioneers. That is the 
major reason why Americans have 
come to regard unlimited size as one 
of the indispensable touchstones of 
prosperity. Most of us have forgotten 
that life can be lived and newspapers 
can be free on a far less expansive 
scale than we have considered neces- 
sary and proper. 

In England and Australia the harsh 
blows of war have taught newspapers 
which used to share many of our own 
adoration for bigness that a free press 
does not depend upon an unlimited 
supply of paper. They simply can’t 
get the paper across the oceans with- 
out sacrificing shipping space needed 
for products more immediately vital 
to victory. So they sacrifice paper. 
They cut their number of pages to a 
mere shadow of prewar dimensions. 
They tell news in a line or a para- 
graph which four years ago would 
have been considered worth a column 
or even a page. They print pictures 
for their intrinsic news value, not 
simply for the sake of having a spot 
of art on a page. And they have 
learned to bear one another’s burdens, 
the strong aiding the weak and all 
seeing to it that the available supplies 
of paper are equably distributed. 

No American newspaper has yet had 
to face the situation which confronted 
the Melbourne Herald. That great 
Australian publishing house had many 
months’ paper supply in local storage. 
It had other great supplies in New 
York. It had priority rights on a 
large share of the tonnage to be pro- 
duced by the new paper mill in Tas- 
mania. No newspaper in the world 
was more fortunately situated to carry 
on business as usual during a war that 
was still many thousands of miles dis- 
tant. What did it do? 

It threw all of its paper assets into 
the pool for the benefit of all news- 
papers of the Commonwealth. The 
results of its prudence and foresight 
went for the benefit of its competitors 
and contemporaries. Its own opera- 
tions were reduced exactly as were 
those of smaller and less prosperous 
rivals. But it continued to do a news- 
paper job, sacrificing only those ele- 
ments which did not seem to be con- 
tributing toward ultimate victory. 

x * me 
NO AMERICAN newspaper is likely 
to have to make any such massive 
contribution to the national welfare. 








Our newsprint does 
No Subsidy not have to cross 
is W enemy - infested 
viernes oceans. So far it has 
By Press not had to fight for 


shipping space with 
troops, guns, tanks, and ammunition. 
We may (or may not) have to get 
along with 20 or 25% less paper than 
we have been used to, but there is 
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not any doubt that newspapers can 
adapt themselves, according to their 
resources and to the demands on 
their services, to any such reduction 
without sacrificing one iota of their 
essential freedom. 

They may have to use fewer words, 
which won’t be an unmixed disadvan. 
tage. They may have to limit the 
amount of space that any advertiser 
can use. They may have to refuse to 
circulate copies in areas which they 
had previously served, to limit the 
service sharply. None of these purely 
physical limitations concerns the free 
press per se. If they were to resy} 
in making newspapers dependent up. 
on a Government subsidy, however 
disguised, then the free press would 
indeed be in peril—but there is not 
the slightest chance of any Govem. 
ment subsidy being offered or solic. 
ited. 

If the experience of the British and 
Australian press offers any criterion, 
no government subsidy will be needed 
to keep newspaper operations in the 
black. 

In both of these English-speak- 
ing lands, which share our regard for 
the press as the guardian of liberty, 
the majority of newspapers are show- 
ing larger profits before taxes than 
they did in prewar days. Income is 
far lower than it was in the times o 
unrestricted advertising, but expenses 
have been reduced even more dras- 
tically. Staffs are smaller, paper bill 
are smaller, even with greatly in. 
creased prices per ton, competitive 
promotion expenses, which were often 
extremely extravagant, have been 
eliminated for the duration, and op- 
timistic idealists hope, forever. Goy- 
ernment advertising is published in 
both countries, but only as a patriotic 
duty. Far from being a subsidy, it is 
regarded by a good many publishers 
as a nuisance which they would be 
far happier without. 

These people who have been up 
against the real facts of war for a 
good three-and-a-half years, waste 
no time on discussions of whether 
necessary war limitations on _ their 
conduct constitute losses of essential 
freedom. They know that they can't 
live and spend in war as they did in 
peace. They know that they can't 
tell all they know and speak their 
mind freely on matters that might 
help the enemy, but there has been 
no decline in free press or free speech 
privileges on matters of purely domes- 
tic concern, In the press and Parlia- 
ments of both Britain and Australia 
there is as much freedom and spirit 
of discussion as we can show at our 
best. And there is no sign of any 
change in the contrary direction. 

We can do no better than to remem- 
ber that free speech and free pres 
are matters of spirit rather than of 
tangible property. If we are deter- 
mined not to lose them, we won't lose 
them—no matter what hardships the 
stern discipline of war impose on Us 
We'll win the war faster if we fac 
the necessity of war’s disciplines 2 
manly fashion and quit conjuring Up 
imaginary perils. 
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In the great newspaper survey 35 of the 
leading all type reading features are 


Frederic J. Haskin, Washington, D. C., 
ties for second place. This high rating 
in such fast company challenges the 


and Answers to Questions, by 











interest of any newspaper execu- 
tive. 


The Easton Daily Express (36,657 E) 
has contracted for this service. ~ 
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something deeper than victory 


Behind victory stands the security of our 


children ... home . . . freedom as we know it. 
All are motivating forces that insure victory 
in this global struggle. 


These same concepts urge the American War 


Worker to give his all that those on fighting fronts 
may once again return to their way of life. 


It is so at GOSS 
* 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO LONDON, ENGLAND 


























NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT + 230 PARK AVENUE + NEW YORK 


SECOND OF A SERIES 


DEDICATED TO THOSE WHOSE CONVICTION IS 
INDIVIDUAL ENTERPRISE AND WHO ADVERTISE 
NOW TO INSURE ITS CONTINUANCE 


AMERICAN as hot dogs, ice 

cream cones, and baseball—ad- 
vertising has provided a standard of living 
for the average citizen not given to kings 
and potentates of the past. Mass produc- 
tion, with its resultant low manufacturing 
costs, is possible only through mass sell- 
ing, with its resultant low selling costs. 
Mass selling is another term for adver- 


tising. 


Advertising—wisely planned, placed, and adequately continued— 
cheaply and efficiently enlarges the use of a product or provides 


the basis for an enlightened, intelligent public opinion. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 
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News Covington edition, Cincinnati Post MEMPHIS ...... Press-Scimitar ALBUQUERQUE 
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The list of “First Fifty” newspapers compiled 
by Media Records, again shows that The 
Milwaukee Journal is one of the six leading 
newspaper markets in the nation. It is a war- 
booming market with factory wage earner 
payrolls of $36,000,000 monthly—367‘% of the 
1939 Census figure—in the City Zone alone. 
It is a big volume market with a daily Journal 
audience of 287,326* families—a daily circu- 
lation exceeded in only six cities. It is an 
economical, one-paper market, because The 
Journal alone reaches more than 9 out of 10 
City Zone families. 


For building sales in 1943, or for building 
solidly for the future, no market offers more 
for your money than The Milwaukee Journal. 


“Daily net paid in January, Sunday, 320,700. 
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— 
Analysis of 1942 Statistics Compiled for 341 Newspapers in 104 Cities by Media Records, Inc., Showing Retail, General Auto. 
motive, Financial, Classified and Total Advertising 
(Copyright, 1943, by Editor & Publisher Co.) 
Citic 
In this section of Eprror & PuBLisHER appears the linage records of leading CINCINNATI, OHIO Herald 
American and Canadian daily newspapers for the year 1942. Linage as meas- Auto- —_— Finan- Total 
: : : . a - Retail General motive cial Classi- Adver. 
ured by Media Records, Inc., is shown on this and succeeding pages to page V. Chithe anid Meansenese Giepley ‘Danley’ Olaeley Dipley Ged tising 
Linage of other newspapers, as reported by their publishers, begins on page VI. uinguirer................ (m) 3,580,910 729,962 83,754 92,456 1,241,763 5,755.97) B Journal 
In 104 cities, 341 newspapers, published in over 80,000 editions, 10,000,000 — siinquirer veeeeees($) 3,110,401 92,535 37,523 1,429,093 5,509,454 fp Journal 
display advertisements run by over 100,000 advertisers. The following pages ro» Sire be fancies (e) 4,669,504 1, 199,098 107,169 1,952,274 8,198.4 
report in summary the record of 1,906,596,220 agate lines of newspaper adver- —‘Times-Star vee (0) 4,890,246 1,955,765 254,748 110,531 1,805,453 9,070,095 
tising for the year 1942. Journal 
OO a naan shai Nekeaseiacdensenibaes 1,145,704,966 CLEVELAND, OHIO Journal 
GMMR oe cece ccvccsvccceneccvccccecnvesesnessess 305,741,311 aavaherate .....(m) 4,013,913 nee — —— — 7,964,405 fh News-S 
: > deale : ms) os 559,815 50, 30,01! 231,386 B56 
ND: sivsisdanssscacesssivtesdaquenaasseneees 40,952,968 i onaegeguaned . Sa ak ae vod gt 
i i 31 275 News os we eeeee fe) 4,322,292 992,742 179,992 145,560 801,728 6,450,830 
Fimancial .......-- 00-0. see e eee e eee ee eee eeeneees 369, Press... 6c. c cece ese ceee (e) 7,116,020 1,868,881 290,581 132,629 2,393,634 11.800 t% s 
-— Star-1e 
Total Display ..............eeeceeeeeeeeeeeess 1,523,768,520 COLUMBUS, OHIO ae 
: Star- 
ND is p55 x SS04 06 4550044054 4SS 4s NR KONE WEDS 362,488,615 Dispateh. vee eeeesss(€) 5,906,154 1,740,261 305,577 197,607 2,017,453 10.189,50 TB press, 
RENE. coh tcbiew es ossehesep seb esaseeaus ON eenees see 20,339,085 Dispatch. ...... ...(S) 1,752,661 376,473 27,448 137,518 891,500 3,186.66 
pte Ea Citizen. 2.0... ....(e) 3,768,967 642,014 93,102 87,015 799,001 — 5,430,5% 
Total Advertising ..............ccceceeeeeeees 1,906,596,220 Citizen...... veeeeee(S) 990,436 152,427 23,741 75,276 = 282,185 1,524.2 
Ohio State Journal.......(m) 1,577,986 451,054 32,153 300,965 817,425 3,264.69 Bee. 
AKRON, OHIO Star . ...(w) 459.239 141,721 9,777 25,543 2,108 638,96 I Bee 
Auto- Finan- Total 
Retail General motive cial Classi- Adver- DALLAS, TEXAS 
Cities and Newspapers Display Display Display Display fied tising er mm) 5.406.969 1.128.416 177.774 vee.nc0 1763806 gabe —_— 
“ws . . : ( ) 2, VOr te adie wer 76 20, O8Y LY ti 
Beacon Journal...........(¢) 8,585,675 1,455,636 347.691 134,968 3,235,396 13,836,366 poy “7 GS) 1,848,453 667,993 116.897 23.196 696.006 3.356.7% 
Beacon Journal... (S) 1,998,831 246,251 22.133 54,140 28,025 3,150,397 *rimes-Herald........... .(e) 8,604,252 1,354,316 192,175 72,089 1,363,070 11,636.98 
‘Times-Herald rene. (S) 2,494,793 180,546 47,363 45,459 405,467 = 3,180.62) : 
ALBANY, N. Y. pend... j ween ssa 800 Eaiiso | ree | aa 
Knickerbocker-News (e) 3,588,538 981,689 177,474 125,521 1,111,496 6,329,615 . ? * & Telegrai 
Times-Union (m) 2,984,382 750,936 74,871 123,822 1,144,722 5,543,533 DAYTON, OHIO 
*Times-Union S) 1,473,956 994,584 74,285 47,700 288,379 2,879,951 . 
Journal ‘ ..€m) 1,309,757 884.557 144,382 126,413 1,842,257 4,354,574 . 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. Journal-Herald (S) 1,091,128 227,829 46,658 6,501 437,968 1,810.38: \ aon 
Journal (m) 2,205,604 697,507 170,565 37,505 689,580 3,827,160 © Herald... a Se ee ee ee eee 
j 1 7 (s 471.120 64.740 28.439 29.015 135,730 730.358 News , , .(e) 6,885,662 1,344,183 249,416 120,072 1,986,699 10,640,422 B'™S: 
ournal.,...... : 5) 71,12 7 28,436 29, 35,7: 730,38 é sing anal paige: x ‘ os 
Tritnne. . (e) 2,532,706 686,641 181,014 65,902 703,317 4,192,091 NEN owe a. = ee ee ee 


ATLANTA, GA. DENVER, COLO. Review 


























Constitution . ..-+--Q@n) 3,870,178 1,209,290 115.762 178,454 1,214,054 6,615,464 Rocky Mountain News m) 1,957,733 376,833 71,095 39,599 S.LLz2i8 & iNewsd: 
§Constitution. ....... (S) 2,274,950 562,991 37,565 76,640 417,774 3,376,762 Rocky Mountain News. ...(5) 498,328 97,106 313 8,509 763.526 
Journal...... oe : .(e) 6,460,226 1,132,012 169,704 161,445 1,496,622 9,463,350 ere er ..(e) 5,017,700 1,392,908 261,538 118,543 1,624,080 $8,425,229 
*Jourmal.......000+ ; (S) 1,753,652 1,071,968 74,343 45,105 646,041 3,591,830 Post : snide (Ss) 940,379 = 326,035 48,104 11,897 1,141,058 2,468.46 B ononin 
DES MOINES, IOWA hogy 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. ' Post 
Press & Union... (see foot note) 2,291,957 651,972 45,919 21,713 595,773 3,691,556 Register . .(m) 1,757,589 997,611 241,506 44,009 1,18 4,251 4S B& post 
SPE eee er eee er (S) 433,796 61,812 5,105 2,200 131,502 654.621 Tribune... .....(e) 3,037,178 975,423 304,433 34.8519 1, 5,5AL.OT4 Press 
Register... =< aie 1,137,287 632,559 50,997 25.086 2,444.20 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
*American...............(S) 2,014,375 1,028,856 54,7633 8,114 409,637 3,525,398 DETROIT, MICH. ‘ 
: - o24 © « » - . « ‘ 9 New 
News-Post......... -+-0(6) 7,086,044 1,318,556 147,516 105,064 1,190,123 10,811,451 Pree Press...............(am) 4,448,586 1,452,027 202,277 = 88,100 1,921,102 8.2810 a 
~ foo 9¢ 99 2 99" « 4 » 2 2@6 © — ~ > ii aaa ‘ 
SUD. ee eeee reese eee ees (m) 2,217,622 1,843,287 = 204,847 245,686 3,362,134 7,997,568 ree Press... venue (S) 1,279,959 405,467 29,946 45,550 728,122 2,485,508 Big 
: oo . was one 108 "5080 297 e - - ed : ‘ 
Sum..........+5 veeeess(@) 9,706,496 1,850,743 273,105 175,262 3,375,500 15,501,122 News ea (e) 8,867,969 2,124,498 333,501 107,346 4,051,875 15,492,980 By... 
= ” "Or ane 9 » « r. ~~ € iA r 
sSum........ voreee GS) 3,707,463 = (GBOSSS = SHOES — LTTE 1,906,000 5.916885 = iNew... .... (8) 2,178,356 967.630 83,106 58,638 2,706,883 — 5,995,68! 
‘Times...... ...- fe) 5,042,224 1,524,082 165,882 64,822 2,103,824 8,908,002 
BAYONNE, N. J. “Times (S) 1.993.844 1.106.609 70,588 38,649 764.465 3,975 7 
Times.................-+-(e) 1,365,038 499,604 56.659 39,430 503,212 2,545,047 Times-1 
DULUTH, MINN. Times-U 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. saci ates (eee mt ie te eee 
Age-Herald.......... ...(m) 2,951,025 1,373,215 137,521 183,387 779,081 5,632,847 Sie Reda adam cea Aca ait sata vio eg re Se ae 
, Fe aye =e ae ane panes - til alla ie News-Tribune. ..........(m) {22,779 977,151 169,901 42,004 758,722 3,501,362 
#News & Age-Herald......(S) 2,693,291 673,309 57,477 78,221 516,632 4,025,321 ‘ Trit (S) 438,704 179,826 43.819 4.337 108.895 1,303.77 
RD ccsvesuscvarsves (e) 6,050,364 1,378,047 182,037 183,710 778,863 8,581,971 “SSE EIUME eee eee etOt ie eo Se ee 
Ee - (e) 2,776,191 633,374 67,369 75,862 498,092 4,064,991 Jersey J 
‘ EASTON, PA. 

BOSTON, MASS. Free Press ...(m) 2,662,867 708,349 77,331 41.441 296,555 
tRecord-American.......(m) 2,990,289 888,145 26.239 35,704 338,886 4,601,372 Express... (e) 4,831,127 667.071 150.610 139,796 910,642 6,795.98 ta 
*Advertiser.......... ...(S) 1,027,055 1,030,482 51,92: 1,061 243,846 2,354,367 <ite 
**Globe..... 5. . -. ce... .(@) 4,633,719 1,690,875 117,422 108,476 1,194,505 7,772,522 EL PASO, TEXAS 
Globe. ..... PadeOeaees .(S) 2,079,990 490,450 52,155 2,505 1,107,657 3,732,800 «“Times.................. 0m) 2,583,859 961,540 © 206,245 40.452 795,664 4,565.6 
+Herald. . pesansage (m) 6,084,286 1,992,222 189,253 167,770 1,380,641 9,837,187 Times...................(5) 1,220,646 201.481 36,259 5465 220,039 68520 Be 
+$Herald...............(S) 2,801,173 724,306 = 47,790 7,134 1,044,978 4,625,551“ Herald-Post ©) 2611661 1126801 221,788 42.260 798,831 4.810509 BI 
cia OEE ..++..(m) 2,777,069 1,065,267 99,566 115.044 609,298 4,745,561 News-Se 
Post. :...... .......@8) 537,714 ~—- 190,821 7,140 982 283,673 ~—- 11,020,393 ERIE, PA. News.Se 
+ Traveler (e) 8.505.849 2,043.54 218,117 169,964 1,577,715 12,560,911 Dispatch-Herul.! ome (e %.260,020 | 724,303 132,431 $2,356 1,056,860 5.281, 387 

Dispatch-Herald. . . ..-€S) 1,705,873 129,853 44.769 8,498 247,428 2,156,894 

BUFFALO, N. Y. Times...... ...(e) 3,611,080 1,107,086 178.677 30,100 1,215,203 6.2512 
Courier-E xpress = (m) 4,898,705 959,166 142,482 107,860 802,716 6,986,274 Examine 
‘ICourier Express .(S) es 666 appre ; ae eee _—- 4,302,854 EVANSVILLE, IND. a 
News..... (e) 9,606,873 1,962,869 = 369,948 127.858 2,259,562 14,361,183 Courier. (m) 4,999.837 $10,293 215.395 199,282 942,058 7.24807 ~~ : 

Press. . eee e(e) 5,239,234 917.495 192,024 199,470 5 7,596,700 mes, 
CAMDEN, N. J. Qourier & Pres: (S) 1,432,639 270,656 46.754 68.548 2,003.36 Berald & 
Courier. . (see foot note) 4,759,588 1,469,743 201,067 96,310 1.492.113 8,207,299 News. . 
CEDAR RAPIDS IOWA Note Atlantic City Press & Union, Morning and ivening, sold in combination only line 
‘ see . . . 
Gazette...............+..(e) 3,690,715 735,300 204,848 «58,060 762,427 5,515,323 °- OMe eddition (Morning) only is given. ss aa e 7 
Gazette (‘s 974.633 110,715 39 592 20. 685 168.542 1.309.748 + The Herald Morning or Sunday sold in combination with the ‘Traveler Mvenitny Courier. 
> ee ») ‘ Oe véde de OL « oFe he A . ° ‘ : , P a, 
* Includes American Weekly and Comic Weekly Linage. Courier. 

CHICAGO, ILL. + Record Morning and American Evening sold in combination Times, 
Tribune vee eeeeeses(m) 5,866,337 1,941,852 232,298 = - 205,486 4.530.520 12,787,133 ** The Globe is sold in combination Morning and Vvening 
ec eee (S) 3,726,367 938,920 68,341 45,187 1.954.952 6,734,167 Note:—Camden Courier Evening and Post Morning sold in combination, Linaye of one « 

a i aieciiveh se .....@m) 2,431,321 1,014,386 64,893 118,524 1.531.030 5,167,076 (Courier Evening) only is given. Uni 
eres Tee TTP Er Te (S) 1,682,097 337,839 16,296 16,286 519,756 2,572,938 § Includes This Week linage et 
$Daily News...........5, e) 5,383,537 2,451,243 225,409 154,828 1,853,921 10,078,015 * Includes American Weekly linaye, ¢ 
Herald-American..........(e) 4,197,741 1,427,435 106,103 108,964 1,538,197 7,385,071 ¢ Published daily except Saturday 

*Herald-American...... (S) 1,800,909 1,056,886 80,675 4,365 387.615 3,330,643 “ Includes American Weekly and This Week linage 

i. EC, Ree Ee: (e) 4,359,385 1,117,627 76,731 113,606 5,672,421 * Includes American Weekly and Comic Weekly linaye 


ea spe ewe (Ss) 656.441 155,843 6.801 17,093 836,226 # Discontinued March 26, 1942 
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Annual Tabulation of Newspaper Linage 





Cities and Newspapers 


Herald News... 0 - eee ee ees (e) 
Jourtal..- ++ seer eee ceeees (e) 
Journal... - ss screenees (Ss) 
Journal-Gazette auwdeawe (m) 
Journal-Gazette oewe ee nes (S) 
News-Sentinel... ......05- (e) 
Star-Telegram (m) 
Star-Telegram............ (e) 
Star-Telegram.......... .(S) 
PRESS... eee eee (e) 
Di xiosbcsasenteoneesons (e) 
Bee .(S) 
Post-Star. (see foot note) 
Patriot. . . (see foot note) 
Telegraph (e) 
Courant (m) 
Courant .(S) 
Serer re Te (e) 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Auto- 
Retail General motive 
Display Display Display 
3,221,362 947,278 162,813 


FLINT, MICH. 
6,058,133 1,007,995 306,698 
1,519,347 77,527 41,367 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 


2,692,181 736,387 115,427 
1,968,052 222,879 = 41,803 
5,876,487 1,295,179 208,523 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
501,010 1,137,001 114,282 
4,928,607 1,164,327 211,340 
1,135,709 406,317 71.550 
2,104,071 611,594 = 77,776 


FRESNO, CALIF. 


2,588,860 1,014,110 188,169 
731,592 191,414 52,765 


GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 
3,145,769 434,540 113,050 


HARRISBURG, PA. 
3,918,762 983,260 176,134 
3,475,024 870,307 108,308 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


2,416,541 1,118,705 80,208 
2,322,977 366,893 128,063 


8,125,372 1,417,594 272,901 


Finan- 
cial 
Display 


79,664 


144,704 
46,129 


53,577 
87,930 
165,735 


60,536 
69,592 
30,326 
57,817 


45,623 
8,969 


105,114 


91,718 
42,065 


142,941 
147,752 
264,270 


HEMPSTEAD TOWN, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


Review & Star 
iNewsday 


Chronicle . 
Chronicle. . . 
I 


Press 


News 
(Star 
Times 


Times-Union ale ees 
Times-Union 
Journal 


Jersey Journal 


iwleaed (e) 


.(e) 


Tribune. . (see foot note) 
Joumal........, .(m) 
Journal....... .» (8) 
News-Sentinel... .. . .-(e) 
News-Sentinel! .(S) 
Examiner... .(m) 
“Examiner. tad dba Guana (S) 
Times... .(m) 
| re (Ss) 
Berald & Express......... (e) 
_- eee (d) 
Courier-Journal,......... (m) 
‘ et-Journal.......... (Ss) 
_ aa (e) 





Ves 
tion-Leader . . (see foot note) 


"mmercial Appeal 


. (m) 
“ ercial Appeal...... (S) 
tte (e) 


329,789 
128,571 


52,627 
25,667 


1,979,425 
1,535,860 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


6,333,017 1,565,554 234,877 
2,134,434 297,825 62,810 
3,751,770 = 946,175 120,201 
1,737,157 169,690 =——.23,010 
3.639,015 616,416 121,587 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
6,492,617 1,832,789 359,919 
4,300,630 655,278 89,490 
2,680,031 731,460 68,634 
5,458,606 825,395 184,706 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
2,906,088 1,372,498 177,749 
1,805,952 285,851 60,478 
3,683,393 614,851 131,615 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
1,936,977 1,097,325 108,680 


JOHNSTOWN, PA. 
5,305,843 800,149 211,191 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


3,396,573 521,980 63,682 
1,326,145 136,197 5,933 
3,317,721 952,955 145,537 
1,180,507 201,053 43,196 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


3,531,983 1,029,176 150,425 
2,365,912 1,090,354 103,734 
6,592,894 1,248,204 159,095 
2,319,651 783,798 71,033 
5,502,921 1,591,998 236,691 
4,022,218 974,001 120,454 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


5,694,029 1,432,422 202,220 
3,107,820 370,990 72,603 
6,444,752 1,393,463 223,781 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 
3,007,329 1,054,707 129,679 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


6,078,595 1,312,331 214,672 
2,482,506 653,431 43,489 
3,663,728 775,145 206,409 


261,862 
73,482 


56,712 
6,638 
59,845 
6,192 
37,906 


151,389 
141,989 

14,863 
113,395 


235,803 
18,207 
168,498 


103,039 


113,181 


137,814 
32,789 
135,145 
39,399 


96,646 
8,110 
117,334 
16,942 
92,728 
79,471 


185,415 
92,038 
170,594 


142,021 


102,578 
13,147 
95,079 


Classi- 
fied 


442,515 


2,032,180 
390,963 


928,480 
275,159 
1,112 258 


1,002,125 
981,075 
391,567 
606,786 


988,952 
317,879 


545,789 


759,184 
432,465 


749,450 
331,896 
1,761,915 


914,289 
581,943 


2,180,269 
692,876 
1,167,683 
378,192 
650,694 


2,159,769 
2,595,670 
1,055,560 
1,097,927 


1,382,576 
510,049 
1,298,094 


899,478 
1,098,260 


568,974 
184,111 
647,057 
217,362 


4,081,255 
1,553,938 
4,041,454 
1,650,836 
922,736 
908,231 


1,591,816 
482,641 
1,573,478 


467,498 


1,324,961 
721,516 
1,255,318 


Total 
Adver- 
tising 


4,927,014 


9,572,150 
2,075,672 


4,709,160 
2,596,470 
8,856,568 


2,828,606 
7,366,490 
2,038,070 
3,476,123 


4,924,866 
1,303,960 


4,411,396 


5,997,491 
5,043,785 


4,628,123 
3,301,265 
11,957,289 


4,266,473 
2,368,083 


10,418,518 
3,198,140 
6,140,818 
2,318,102 
5,112,047 


11,055,681 
7,874,725 
4,550,823 
7,736,064 


6,173,002 
2,682,361 
6,174,546 


4,454,863 


7,610,801 


4.734,588 
1,688,980 
5,217,522 
1,682,397 


8,896,726 
5,122,579 
12,162,715 
4,842,722 
8,348,106 
6,112,512 


9,136,113 
4,127,675 
9,844,846 


4,835,710 


9,054,940 
3,914,844 
6,009,883 


Cities and Newspapers 


Pesce eecewsn .(m) 
re .(S) 
PS. te ehh eaece ae ee (e) 
News (S) 
Sentinel (m) 
*Sentinel .-(S) 
PR. iceeceddvedee ..(e) 
§Journal .(S) 
*Post .(e) 
Tribune. . . (m) 
Star-Journal............ -(e) 
Tribune & Star-Journal.. . . (S) 
Times. . ..(e) 
Bee ‘ nmi ieivetee 
Ws ascdeeusvevceenaweeus (e) 
ee err (S) 
Co co ic ke dadcaveex (m) 
PING vedeececasieces (e) 
Da cexnuwaeteaden (e) 
BOP Sis whee eeanbes (S) 
Herald. ... (e) 
PR tea ek we Wacdeweeas (e) 
WN ci veeessacecwes (m) 
Mbivarccucancenees (S) 
Kanner... . coaccocs cD 
Tenmessean.......... ..(m) 
‘Tennessean .(S) 
Call. , wenn rT 
Star-Ledger .(m) 
Star-Ledger. . -(S) 
News. .°. (e) 
Journal-Courier (m 
Register ..(e) 
Register (S) 
Times-Picayune . (m) 
Times-Picayune & States. .(S) 
i See ee . fe) 
States. . ade ave cde 
Times. . (m) 
Times. .. rire (S) 
Herald-Tribune. .(m) 
§Herald-Tribune..... .(S) 
Psa baccedeaeseeaan (m) 
Poca esi ccednavncaneud (S) 
PN ccvcasevucens . (im) 
ee eeree éiances (S) 
Journal-American... . . -(e) 
*Journal-American........ (S) 
PRR 006 cate ewseuseecaas (e) 
Gitascccnnceccesvnccaeen (e) 
World-Telegram.......... (e) 
Wicca neeeanceweceuese (e 
Me kpcvéctneewaves (Ss 
Gasette. .cccccccccccccece (e) 
Note: 


MIAMI, FLA. 


Retail 
Display 
4,420,430 
1,521,915 
3,897,277 
680,682 


General 
Display 
1,229,344 
889,488 
798,657 
125,105 


Auto- 
motive 
Display 
149,263 

85,754 
146,525 

20,217 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


3,485,448 
924,940 
9,942,581 
2,626,225 
302,318 





596,312 
1,045,400 
1,512,730 

909,874 

40,583 


62,313 
58,765 
211,947 
63,451 
8,961 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


858,353 
5,951,029 
1,992,257 
2,911,233 





1,320,468 
1,319,020 
645,594 
591,863 


170,323 
257,851 
82,019 
17,905 


MODESTO, CALIF. 


2,040,559 


458,184 


137,316 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


7,113,229 
354,510 
3,077,034 
5,934,814 
717,160 
414,886 


709,977 


2,288,790 
804,499 
1,445,970 
2,359,727 
574,274 
897,317 
446,576 


90,922 
13,384 
65,261 
92,778 
11,534 
24,934 

3,899 


MUNCIE, IND. 


3,265,567 
2,947,640 
956,155 


612,659 
575,331 
179,862 


NASHVILLE, 


4,354,175 
4,106,283 
2,301,324 


957,612 
960,449 


234,222 


166,660 
118,824 
16,126 


TENN. 


194,238 
193,392 
36,803 


NEWARK, N. J. 


1,562,641 
3,173,315 

657,742 
7,914,457 


299,205 
622,251 
136,438 
2,034,055 


NEW HAVEN, 


1,824,430 
5,158,247 
1,278,682 


507,882 
1,475,124 
192,907 


35,346 
59,753 
B 7,386 
326,424 


CONN. 


81,435 
252,092 
42,214 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


6,990,994 
3,971,100 
5,363,827 
3,041,015 





1,050,369 
971,965 


NEW YORK, 


5,106,996 
5,322,307 
3,908,007 
4,098,099 
9,183,318 
5,029,622 
2,951,790 
1,395,770 
3,353,113 
1,332,126 
3,892,158 
7,056,270 
6,077,456 


2,305,082 
1,661,403 
1,852,199 
1,700,180 
1,672,501 
962,795 
862,116 
495,476 
1,284,536 
1,128,265 
558,052 
1,740,240 
1,782,128 


138,147 

57,882 
154,855 
166,071 


N. Y. 


127,328 
69,140 
109,138 
76,536 
265,323 
20,577 
21,108 
7,022 
56,050 
69,318 
16,117 
74,589 
77,376 


NEW YORK (Brooklyn) 


2,513,214 
1,009,228 


617,814 
202,589 


58,065 
4,760 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


4,994,500 


628,129 


of one edition Post-Star (morning) only is given. 
§ Includes This Week linage. 


# Five days. 


190,575 


* Includes American Weekly and Comic Weekly linage. 


Note:— 
Patriot. 


Linage of both editions is given. 


Finan- 


cial 
Display 
133,192 
46,436 
150,722 
40,090 


105,689 
106,547 
25,158 
96,481 


39,488 


279,065 

31,708 
350,719 
223,589 
117,936 

45,966 
144,997 


80,262 
26,808 
55,722 


84,087 
80,898 
50,449 


163,575 
122,317 

2,309 
260,802 


163,145 
181,166 
65,879 


122,153 
104,424 
160,651 
136,449 


566,577 
66,689 
395,952 
41,222 
329,683 
17,838 
217,757 
6,661 
195,480 
8,247 
138,064 
300,902 
248,994 


141,725 
25,607 


94,862 


Classi- 
fied 
2,566,727 

845,323 
1,373,597 
283,524 


757,528 
297,210 
2,538,746 
1,553,101 
79,241 


1,645,900 
1,656,653 
1,101,194 

489,578 


804,261 


1,945,492 
3,888 
275,111 
1,739,462 
57,513 
32,956 
542,318 


705,440 
932,495 
245,395 


966,626 
982,810 
352,280 


296,877 
1,142,600 
231,158 
3,915,957 


241,435 
999,727 
344,033 


1,954,870 
872,239 
910,275 

1,957,057 


2,978,930 
3,056,111 
1,670,364 
1,253,103 
17,818 
24,763 
420,961 
166,040 
2,380,270 
1,071,486 
584,815 
189,043 
319,614 


1,527,182 
524,294 


643,417 


Glens Falls Post-Star (morning) and Times (evening) solid in combination only 


Total 
Adver- 
tising 
8,966,749 
3,390,019 
6,401,658 
1,150,310 


5,038,444 
2,334,751 
14,348,788 
§,172,720 

467 , 





4,105, 157 
9,296, 352 
3,346,679 
4,125,679 


11,745,806 
1,208,538 
,229,549 
10,396,390 
1,518,734 
1,416,782 
1,977,099 


4,870,389 
4,664,584 
1,453,311 


6,581,545 
6,338,381! 
2,981,627 


2,463,511 
5,274,251 
1,037,784 
14,743,805 


3,172,025 
8,166,861 
1,932,887 


10,893 S56 
5,494,213 
8,174,168 
6,415,701 


11,125,922 
10,176,210 
7,966,632 
7,169,282 
11,476,626 
6,055,811 
4,486,245 
2,070,969 
7,273,926 
3,609,442 
5,245,38¢ 
9,374,547 
8,010,231 


5,387,450 
1,766,514 


6,802,314 


Linage 


Harrisburg Evening News carries the same amount of advertising as the Morning 


Note:—Johnstown Trilune (evening) sold in combination with the Democrat (morning). Linage 
of one edition (Tribune, evening) only is shown 


Note:— Manchester Union (morning) and Leader (evening) sold in combination only, 


of one edition (Union, morning) shown. 


# Suspended publication May 23, 1942 


Linage 





EDITOR & 





PUBLISHER 





Annual Tabulation of Newspaper Linage 





Cities and Newspapers 


Post-Enquirer............ (e) 
Tribune...... jabesheheee (e) 
a ee ee ee (S) 
Oklahoman..............(m) 
eee (Ss) 
re = (e) 


World-Herald. . (see foot note) 


+ World-Herald. . (S) 
Journal-Transcript. .. . . (d) 
Journal-Transcript........(S) 
DE: cujep oe 0n00nbssecayee (e) 
PE -tbpaateeseannseee (Ss 

Evening Bulletin.........(e) 
BEE, covssccs een saree 
DOD wp sidansodancic’ (S) 
SR. bones vosecccnece - (e) 
eer eee (m) 
#Record...... . (S) 
Post-Gazette........ m) 
Ps cee cee ntesrennon (e) 
TTT PEPE ere. 
Sun-Telegraph............(e) 
*Sun-Telegraph...... (S) 
Dregonian............ (m) 
*Oregonian.............. (Ss) 
Femme... ccccvcccsccees (e) 
tJournal..... (Ss 

DIR. cc wcccncescccesss (e) 
DT: 0.0 nosesn00 cans (m) 
eee (Ss) 
Bagle......... (see foot note) 
DGD: <ckusesnesensdes (Ss) 
News-Leader............. (e) 
Times-Dispatch.......... (m) 
Times-Dispatch. ....... (Ss) 
Democrat & Chronicle... .(m 

Democrat & Chronicle. . . . (S) 
Times-Union....... ; (e) 
Register-Republic.........(e) 
ss 60:06 6600600000046 (m) 
Bccscccvaseccnses (s) 
Ns sna bsbesecnsces (m) 
PS seu bswtwsadesned (S) 
| rer yr Tree ere (e) 
Globe-Democrat..... ...(m) 
§Globe-Democrat.........(S) 
Post-Dispatch.......... .(e) 
Post-Dispatch......... (Ss 

Star-Times... ee e 
ok ee (m 
Pioneer Press...........: (S) 
PE veh wibaweane ve 


OAKLAND, CALIF. 


Retail General 
Display Display 
3,251,229 691,204 
4,478,024 1,415,129 
1,012,501 253,905 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


2,586,669 840,815 
1,461,930 317,714 
3,729,296 914,266 


Auto- 
motive 
Display 
140,881 
174,750 

99,602 


162,935 
66,780 
209,977 


OMAHA, NEB. 


3,922,412 1,441,499 
1,433,395 568,395 


222,211 
70,842 


PEORIA, ILL. 


4,909,675 1,069,860 
1,460,046 232,791 
3,681,319 783,899 

923,932 146,020 


282,526 
52,978 
137,719 
27,423 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


8,818,381 2,582,938 
%6,930,694 1,926,205 
3,180,964 853,040 
2,786,606 911,608 
4,719,759 1,340,487 
2,354,075 1,010,002 


225,912 
101,571 
69,385 
44,206 
69,703 
51,122 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


3,950,903 1,302,004 
7,573,360 1,927,560 
1,963,793 856,085 
5,885,969 1,426,843 
2,176,138 1,085,632 


103,846 
197,631 
41,568 
114,583 
77,198 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


4,145,416 1,386,679 
1,866,927 904,862 
5,591,586 1,385,608 

646,127 588,470 


141,227 
115,305 
201,006 

23,957 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


7,777,191 1,606,515 
1,337,181 447,316 
1,517,835 378,968 


263,191 
106,385 
83,055 


READING, PA. 


4,772,627 1,053,718 
282,875 30,597 


169,097 
10,298 


RICHMOND, VA. 


5,900,024 1,447,827 
3,219,406 1,257,684 
2,360,138 278,001 


223,976 
147,821 
79,062 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


4,727,934 1,244,472 243,173 
2,298,585 495,534 110,123 
8,154,176 1,399,364 331,048 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 
4,392,660 1,034,749 254,858 
3,056,971 917,069 171,651 
1,288,308 120,596 39,258 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 


1,896,704 402,522 
920,893 57,197 
5,153,392 1,302,602 


77,686 
13,180 
266,033 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


3,572,550 1,117,852 
1,952,123 737,052 
5,991,823 1,588,095 
2,369,246 526,878 
4.884.675 1,064,646 


156,025 
33,578 
261,584 
81,935 
95,580 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


2,662,085 1,452,849 


2,211,506 541,340 


5,292,945 1,530,560 


207,963 
25,835 
247,634 


Finan- 
cial 
Display 

79,189 
116,523 
10,078 


36,253 
28,729 
56,811 


45,980 
12,531 


95,482 
51,049 
88,976 
54.625 


213,450 
216,975 
6,634 
36,459 
116,422 
1,336 


99,461 
87,909 
21,604 
75,351 

9,470 


66,962 
16,681 
64,244 

7,748 


283,770 
118,877 
80,986 


67,416 
324 


166,724 
115,597 
76,905 


161,961 
170,394 
288,287 


30,448 
21,280 
9.984 


33,702 
9,920 
58,039 


117,916 
12,663 
129,541 
21,972 
54,619 


63,969 
50,898 
78,056 


Classi- 
fied 
1,159,717 


2,970,412 
976,438 


1,007,695 
498,788 
1,001,469 


1,059,199 
739,118 


1,347,316 
300,500 
886 408 
209,141 


2,345,704 
2,903,251 
1,724,485 
122,061 
1,167,721 
671,442 


1,164,708 
2,343,484 
1,388,359 
888,872 
665,279 


2,655,932 
1,090,814 
1,608,443 

513,712 


1,559,720 
1,607,478 
383,474 


802,142 
120,922 


1,677,845 
1,660,697 
480,008 


2,013,437 
1,133,135 
258.766 


1,334,449 
1,057,002 
275,058 


741,863 
211,188 
1,749,296 


736,843 
617,077 
1,826,683 
1,763,625 
583,018 


1,163,065 
569,803 
1,139,892 


Total 
Adver- 

tising 
5,564,098 
9,279,786 
2,358,408 


4,636,057 
2,374,463 
5,913,463 


6,759,799 
2,824,386 


7,787,950 
2,099,193 
5,689,607 
1,363,804 


14,202,544 
12,506,547 
5,836,479 
4,253,729 
7,656,054 
4,090,118 


6,878,097 
12,306,819 
4,271,569 
8,652,503 
4,013,937 


8,404,274 
3,995,253 
8,861,340 
1,780,367 


11,505,089 
3,814,955 
2,444,453 


6,977,044 
445,069 


9,475,955 
6,537,114 
3,284,717 


8,727,640 
4,208,699 
10,452,779 


7,169,466 
5,308,653 
1,734,231 


3,253,238 
1,219,873 
8,547,725 


5,732,263 
3,354,755 
9,821,603 
4,765,208 
6,709,795 


5,581,313 
3,400,232 
8,393,646 


Auto- 

Retail General motive 
Cities and Newspapers Display Display Display 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 

ee eee ...(m) 1,852,762 563,213 42,265 
0 a eee eee (S) 2,566,699 203,443 53,845 
Be ccksnceswiieudsenad (e) 5,457,585 1,117,940 143,378 
RS cond eh skate oo eos .(e) 4,289,133 734,554 135,847 
—* nae ...(S) 2,168,653 1,019,426 59,462 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


Union...... ‘ .(m) 2,833,571 1,325,796 202,980 
PT PTET eer ee (S) 2,415,179 232,840 75,068 
Tribune-Sun ....(e) 5,790,928 1,392,858 288,663 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Chronicle 5 ..(m) 2,614,140 863,218 126,968 
§Chronicle....... aoa 908,614 736,113 50,597 
Examiner....... ...+e(m) 3,023,465 982,267 142,075 
*Examiner...............(S) 1,634,171 1,072,830 108,933 
CIR. 00 cc cuscnne (e) 3,761,872 1,328,271 143,575 
News , és fe) 3,334,663 1,219,215 154,448 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


Gazette.... “Ker (m) 4,647,568 870,818 136,320 
Union-Star... fe) 4,721,888 816,802 128,702 


SCRANTON, PA. 


Tribune. . ; ..(m) 4,042,651 611,119 66,493 
Scrantonian....... .(S) 1,477,690 238,300 22,409 
Times. ... ; (e) 5,301,708 1,129,052 200,063 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Post-Intelligencer . . (m) 2,378,289 1,117,510 146,373 
*Post-Intelligencer.... (S) 2,629,255 1,075,965 101,932 
SEPT PT LTT ....(e) 2,055,094 639,868 90,465 
Mc avicvesepsace ...+.(e) 5,679,671 1,612,121 180,344 
[ere ...(S) 2,233,967 267,218 47,460 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


Tribune Journal (see foot note) 2,409,620 821,937 132,939 
Journal........ rr (Ss) 950,888 152,306 27,783 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 


Tribune oe .»++(e) 5,724,524 1,097,748 281,274 
Tribune... ccvsevescccQey S,S8T,008 173,918 30,720 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Spokesman-Review....... (m) 1,186,783 906,192 141,875 
§Spokesman-Review......(S) 1,442,494 587,347 69,504 
Perr .(e) 3,375,365 960,263 155,672 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Herald-Journal........... (e) 6,456,488 1,173,784 158,534 
*Herald-American........ (S) 1,429,561 1,079,715 89,579 
Post-Standard........... (m) 2,425,164 563,498 93,585 
Post-Standard............(S) 777 683 157,670 6,304 


TACOMA, WASH. 


News-Tribune............(e) 3,467,903 1,158,151 167,169 
News-Tribune............ (S) 1,039,105 167,683 42,051 
Ws co titdeseennesecans (e) 2,370,605 725,235 118,324 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
Times ; ++(m) 987,068 219,932 23,230 
Se iénsreecvesans ..(S) 2,629,182 314,897 40,870 
PN ocd counesanegees wen (e) 7,160,227 1,512,815 334,464 


* Includes American Weekly and Comic Weekly linage. 
§ Includes This Week linage. 
+ Incluites American Weekly linage 


Note:—Omaha World-Herald (morning and evening) sold in combination only. Linage of 


edition (evening) only is given. 
* Includes American Weekly and Comic Weekly linage 
§ Includes This Week linage. 


Finan- 
ial 


c 
Display 


192,740 
22,407 
56,361 

112,583 

9,220 


87,114 
18,696 
96,677 


121,539 
2,312 
102,321 
4,618 
93,977 
91,780 


75,935 
46,304 


54,053 
23,765 
59,320 


111,244 
12,629 
55,859 

116,804 
13,666 


13,348 
23,137 


100,916 
37,041 


28,364 
70,175 
73,314 


82,148 
64,187 
68,900 
67,253 


91,218 
21,225 
80,889 


39,259 
103,072 
124,397 


Classi- 
fied 


1,820,297 
612,507 
1,850,333 
1,495,105 
532,785 


2,085,213 
527,671 
2,072,342 


1,450,958 
699,546 
3,275,960 
1,544,426 
655,536 
1,281,145 


1,284,030 
870,434 


433,751 
83,165 
382,340 


2,348,430 
722,876 
594,628 

2,233,332 
859,631 


547,504 
224,188 


1,287,124 
261,125 


1,161,102 
461,391 
1,108,672 


1,571,189 
401,183 
1,419,145 
300,035 


1,290,424 
629,926 
803,882 


315,793 
343,187 
1,594,647 





Total 


4,481,645 
3,461,211 
8,671,293 
6,850,129 
3,801,003 


6,715,929 
3,280,683 
9,684,779 


5,192,808 
2,397,630 
7,540,020 
4,366,379 
6,100,907 
6,511,780 


7,125,544 
6,662 49 


5,294,58 
1,888,18 
7,176.08 


6,110,68) 
4,543 31 
3,587 246 
9,826,934 
3,422,306 


3,964,076 
1,378,406 


8,580,507 
1,710,013 


3,435,00 
2,631,2% 
5,736,342 





EEFES 


{Time: 


Record 


Tribun 


World. 


Hudsor 


Times- 


Eagle. . 
Fagle. . 
Ragle. . 


Times-L, 
Indepene 





10,001,408 
3,008,415 
4,993,382 
1,480,983 


6,187,575 
1,900,44 
4,112,614 


1,598,21' 
3,4313% 
10,743,8 


Telegran 


Gazette 


Vindieat 
Vindicat 
Not 


Linage o 
only five 


a | 
Note 

of one ed 
tir 





Note:—Eagle (evening) and Times (morning) sold in combination. Linage of one edition (Eage 


evening) only is given. 
# Includes American Weekly linage 
+ Includes This Week linage January 1 to July 1, 1942. 
* Includes American Weekly and Comic Weekly linage 
§ Includes This Week linage. 
t Published daily except Monday. 


Note:—Sioux City Tribune-Journal sold in combination. Linage of one edition (evening) ° 


is shown. 





Home Ne 
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a e e 
Annual Tabulation of Newspaper Linage 
eE_~ 
— TORONTO, CANADA 
‘ Auto- Finan- Total 
tal Retail General motive cial Classi- Adver- 
er- Cities and Newspapers Display Display Display Display fied tising 
ne Globe & Mail... /.....-.(m) 2,097,710 1,626,898 139,612 316,449 1,525,496 6,662,752 
PeegraM... see ee eeeeeee (e) 4,779,126 1,669,222 123,172 208,274 3,753,143 10,565,916 
70) 9°) eee (e) 6,288,486 2,036,043 137,397 229,250 3,806,051 12,532,051 
CO eee (w) 55,979 952,465 30,135 15,625 41,468 1,096,997 
1,223 ; 
4 TRENTON, N. J 
1,003 ‘ owe 
fivening Times (see foot note) 4,554,911 1,614,206 125,201 88,930 807,717 6,750,092 
fTimes Advertiser........ (S) 467,458 28,574 15,386 37,678 183,345 734,507 
- TROY, N. Y. 
‘7m Record........(see foot note) 4,606,311 819,415 ° 152,793 167,071 1017,411 6,873,377 
TULSA, OKLA. 
eee (e) 4,493,115 842,680 246,598 88,228 1,373,939 7,049,685 
ame CCE (m) 3,711,433 840,942 170,947 83,415 1,383,032 6,211,588 
m MDD, ccccccccccccecces (S) 2,014,915 254,126 44,743 44,309 473,270 2,832,933 
om 9 
6,379 
0007 UNION CITY, N. J. 
im Hudson Dispatch........(m) 2,265,372 543,638 46,137 100,175 904,371 4,102,524 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
58H Times-Herald............ (d) 6,744,438 1,644,279 147,133 177,267 1,639,911 10,419,297 
2,49 B evimes-Herald........... (S) 2,198,604 1,046,360 48,395 62,830 438,879 3,795,208 
PE anckeseoeseeveves (e) 5,610,601 607,504 51,675 53,742 944,586 7,345,301 
PN ac cbb viens ieee cere (m) 5,590,487 1,745,568 131,402 166,586 1,658,553 9,390,078 
Beth. cece cccccccccscces (S) 2,270,641 339,737 35,186 50,268 496,078 3,192,607 
J) PP (e) 12,642,268 1,644,366 280,852 270,391 2,660,632 17,616,073 
BG BH pSter.........-.00+00+++-(S) 3,341,850 814,542 81,205 45,007 1,155,394 5,438,412 
6.08 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY MACY GROUP, N. Y. 
Mamaroneck Times....... (e) 767,141 534,302 35,971 92,617 158,505 1,691,753 
oes Mt Vernon Argus. ....... (e) 2,749,245 603,415 87,935 159,256 769,933 4,453,611 
3 311 § New Rochelle Standard- 
7 94 TTT Te Te (e) 3,145,014 552,232 51,554 207,269 852,475 4,881,090 
6,934 Ossining Citizen-Register..(e) 1,076,214 532,270 58,220 125,338 191,627 2,046,818 
2 308 Peekskill Star...........- (e) 1,380)210 465,614 39,105 43,681 342,511 2,313,477 
Port Chester Item. ....... (e) 1,934,953 590,493 58,768 196,981 462,512 3,321,452 
Tarrytown News..........(e) 1,142,330 542,087 80,810 163,931 156,802 2,179,547 
Yonkers Herald Statesman (e) 2,128,367 613,386 57,806 210,209 857,398 3,945,588 
White Plains Reporter- 
4,076 Dispatch...............(e) 3,661,703 542,794 99,905 244,361 1,065,159 5,690,528 
8,406 
WICHITA, KAN. 
SAP ree (e) 3,998,171 920,745 216,239 19,300 - 850.971 6,070,894 
39,507 bescacuncncecessee (S) 2,091,717 411,977 95,722 63,181 274,126 2,940,643 
0.018 Hagle...............eeee(tm) 1,660,675 704,086 145,379 12,508 1,289,844 3,940,200 
OAD Eagle.........0.eseeeeeee(@) 2,529,389 814,506 243,434 72,544 1,281,216 5,005,194 
errr rrr me 311,486 92,835 66,201 450,246 2,205,517 
35,00 WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
ee (m) 3,991,608 1,106,056 106,165 73,862 716,591 6,165,400 
76,342 Times-Leader News....... (e) 5,174,971 1,105,146 177,642 104,209 708,678 7,440,998 
Independent............. (S) 1,263,125 253,511 22,818 57,976 41,411 1,813,818 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
O1M00K Telegram................ (S) 1,475,948 165,924 49,618 64,922 463,805 2,220,539 
08,455) Telegram,...............(m) 3,586,992 1,045,122 199,387 121,552 1,076,738 6,150,287 
03,30 Gazette & Post... . ...(e) 4,273,761 1,077,629 221,332 161,864 1,147,891 6,907,218 
80,085 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Vindicator & ‘Telegram....(e) 6,434,402 1,305,049 238,948 68,829 1,168,598 9,260,728 
oT Vindicator & Telegram... .(S) 1,627,129 264,371 57,291 54,617 447,858 2,451,527 
. 
_ Note:—The Trenton Evening Times and the Trenton State Gazette are sold in combination 
12 Linage of one paper only (Trenton Evening Times) is given. Both of these editions are published 
only five days each week. 
# Trenton newspapers on strike August 31 through September 30, 1942. 
* Includes American Weekly and Comic Weekly linage. 
503,21" Note:—Troy Record (morning) and Times-Record (evening), sold in combination only. Linage 


(31,37 of one edition (morning) only is given 
43,8 § Includes This Week linage. 


Figures Supplied by Publishers 


, of on KANSAS CITY, MO. 





rec sccaxctecnus (e) 4,858,026 1,227,781 302,684 44,180 
Times..................(m) 4,905,945 1,221,771 240,311 44,026 
Star... 2... 0S) [2,781,449 409,845 120,218 131,601 
(Bart 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
Standard-Times..........(e) 3,256,386 780,906 89,768 99,918 
lard-Times..........(S) 531,594 45,220 28,784 12,432 
BRONX, NEW YORK CITY 
1g) MH Home News... 6... (e) 1,084,562 307,716 5,034 30,672 
Home News... .......... (S) 418,557 17,257 1,850 24,160 





1,894,902 8,327,573 
1,863,135 8,275,188 
1,168,200 4,611,313 
600,922 4,970,602 
98,980 723,884 
522,784 1,915,062 
306,390 742,204 
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ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
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ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


Main Office Address Copy Chief 
Branch Office Address Art Director 
President Space-Buyer 
Vice-President Account Executive 


Production Manager Radio 


A comprehensive directory of the industry— 


authentic—up to date. 


This is but one of the features contained in 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
INTERNATIONAL YEAR BOOK 


236 Pages. 
Brought up to date to January 1, 1943 


This monumental compendium of information 
regarding daily newspapers and advertising is 
a MUST for the desk of every one who has to do 


with the newspaper business. 


It contains information not found elsewhere, 
and is arranged for easy reference. It is con- 
sulted by most of the men engaged in this form 
of work, and is recognized as the most compre- 


hensive book of its kind. 


It presents a selective bibliography on journal- 
istic subjects; a complete list of radio stations 


covered by affiliated newspapers. 


$2.00 per copy, postage prepaid. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
Suite 1700 Times Tower Building 
Broadway at 42nd Street 


New York City, N. Y. 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER 























— 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER ANNUAL TABULATION OF NEWSPAPER LINAGE 
Reports of 1942 Advertising Returned by 873 Newspapers in 742 Cities of U. S. and Canada, Showing Total, National, e 
Local, Classified and Legal Volume 
ALABAMA CALIFORNIA—Continued carat 
Classi- Pub- Total Display Classi- 

City Paper liehred a, oe 4 fied Legal City Paper lished Linage National Local fied Legal 
Dothan............. Eagle........00008 (e) 2,701,191 267,802 2,236,752 167,504 29,133 Santa Monica........Outlook.......... (e) 4,318,420 465,876 3,137,386 540,956 174,299 _ 
Metence......... Times... ...0.00e. (e) 1,406,188 161,882 1,074,962 151,284 18,060 Stockton............ ee See eee (e) 6,125,546 759,017 3,999,597 1,223,446 143,485 
Huntsville........... er (eS) 2,357,180 259,462 1,956,458 141,260 ...... Taft................Midway Driller....(e) 1,276,630 496,320 635,290 131,675 13,345 

(Legal included in classified) OR Te ee Thenes.....2000-% (m) 1,407,798 126,896 1,043,000 176,064 61,838 West 
Mobile ..Register.......... (m) 5,591,748 904,400 3,523,240 1,087,850 76,258 Advance-Register.. .(e) 1,406,832 127,134 1,041,614 175,966 62,118 
Nie.. xsscauctes (e) 5,813,136 909,720 3,796,772 1,085,182 21,462 Vallejo .Times-Herald....(mS) 6,306,919 298,609 4,272,520 1,735,790 .,.. 
Press-Register.....(S) 2,452,128 96,698 1,987,286 368,004 140 News-Chronicle.....(e) 6,306,919 298,609 4,272,520 1,735,790 ..... 
Steefficld.........0- Tri-Cities Daily....(e) 1,047,690 124,796 856,352 66,542 ...... Ventura............. Star-Free Press.....(e) 2,421,230 267,554 1,735,412 322,672 95,599 
Visalia...........00% Times-Delta.......(e) 2,000,404 156,800 1,430,023 237,139 1764 @ la 
Woodland . Woodland Democrat (e) 1,464,848 117,922 983,836 274,232 88,858 

| mepeponenen | . COLORADO 
Bisbee. Review ....(mS) 1,505,845 196,080 1,083,369 117,173 109,223 ve ; 
Phoenix ....Arizona Republic..(m) 5,213,852 701,190 3,149,230 1,358,854 4,578 Alamosa... ...... Comer ‘*) ses TE ee TT] 

Satie... (e) 6,406,624 773,304 4.242.420 1,376,900 14,000 Boulder............. Camera. ......00+: (e) 2,076,466 168,322 1,604,098 142,156 71,89 
Arizona Republic. (S) 1,714,978 143,444 1,134,658 463,120 756 Canon City.......... ee eee (e) 1,574,598 109,534 1,140,690 253,386 70,08 
(General includes 63,854 lines color advertising) Colorado Springs ....Gazette........ (m) 2,794,888 453,530 1,886,766 431,716 22.87% 
; — Telegraph. . (e) 2,798,754 453,138 1,906,394 433,902 53» 
eres Daily Sun & ‘ : 
Sentinel ..(e) 932,694 94,164 650,566 142,884 45,080 Gasstte & Tele- . Caton 
EME cme’ (S) 1,096,970 31,934 860,566 203,714 7 
ee Herald-Democrat...(e) 1,091,191 168,892 769,774 121,612 30,98 
ARKANSAS Fort Collins. ........Express-Courier...(eS) 2,053,814 182,084 1,515,423 277,326 78,98) Dublit 
Bl Dorado........... News.........005 (m) 1,621,718 323,750 1,005,998 256,326 35,644 Fort Morgan... ... ees aenveres 8 Oe ee oe ee 
ee a. nc ce (e) 1,982,498 362,614 1,364,552 255,332 ...... Grand Junction. . - Sentinel. . ceteeeee (e) spray 280,743 1,435,056 322,742 69,182 Valdo: 
BMeows......«ececs (S) 562,205 36,078 473,536 50,904 1,673 Sunday edition. ... (S) 567,266 25,046 446,852 89,600 5,768 
Hot Springs ...-Sentinel-Record...(m) 2,699,032 341,124 2,020,452 307,720 29,736 __ Total..........(€8) 2,675,540 306,788 1,862,510 412,342 7490 Hi Cour 
New Ere... (e) 2,848,972 374,248 2,122,512 306,852 45,360 Greeley..... ee re (e) aapeteha arta 190,155 1,487,696 pga 120491 Namp: 
Sentinel-Record....(8) 639,534 31,486 542,478 62,440 3,136 oN SPPET errr e Democrat....... (m) 877,727 pepe 636,398 $66,128 9,716 Mosco 
Little Rock ....Arkansas Democrat.(e) 5,410,438 743,547 3,902,799 662,760 101,332 ‘Loveland -eReporter-Hereld....(0) 1200000 67200 1,100,108 8 77413 GE rem 
Sunday edition. ...(S) 1,189,958 78,925 934,213 174,916 1,904 Montrose...... . Press sheer ese eee (e) 1,360,088 181,27 865,658 $28,006 15,488 Twin | 
Wtel gcc (mS) 6,600,396 $22,472 4,837,012 837,676 103,236 Pueblo .Chieftein......... (m) aera 306,048 626,077 poets 113,676 
Gazette.......... (m) 5,692,586 588,172 4,283,707 737,630 83,077 Stor Journal () 3,208,008 206008 1588205 (300,308 OM og 
Sunday edition. ...(S) 1,894,593 185,888 1,452,202 253,580 2,923 Sunday editions. ..(S) 778,398 =—72,700 566,902 133,196 5.600 Ba ey; 
ee (mS) 7,587,179 774,060 5,735,909 991,210 86,000 cece, Cenienintedsinkgst) = =— 
Batesville. a eee (e) 561,191 118,775 410,650 15,986 15,780 ‘“#lida............... Mail. .........00. fe) 310,967) = 71,108 315,200 11,721 TL es 
Blytheville.......... Courier News...... (e) 1,926,814 232,072 1,242,500 422,380 29,862 Walsenburg...... . World Independent..(e) 629,588 259,504 — 308,600 5,300 56,784 
Fayetteville. ........Northwest Arkansas CONNECTICUT 
seed ve (e) 1,822,884 210,044 1,363,106 = 181,784 79002 = A onia......... Sentinel... .. 0.00 (e) 2,188,536 172,158 1,700,496 315,882... Cairo 
Hope.......seeecees ee (e) 790,094 161,518 570,290 24,280 24,006 iat ieateiat teaieadinels Carbou 
Texarkana.......... Gazette. ......... (m) 2,519,510 485,436 1,571,108 445,424 17,5420 a ae (e) 3,363,248 219,380 2,986,830 126,204 3074 § “utr 
News.....+++000. (e) 2,540,216 539,000 1,513,554 = 442,946 44,716 id enort..........Post-Telegram. ..(me) 9,109,674 1,389,659 6,270,784 1,344,241 10400 9 “Mam 
Sunday edition. ...(S) 1,065,834 45,976 916,202 101,136 2,520 (Soldin combination. Linage of one edition (e) shows) “tie 
Sunday edition. ...(S) 1,608,819 74,383 1,253,488 278,532 244 fF 
CALIFORNIA Herald. .......... (S) 1,488,473 41,153 1,406,174 41,146... — 
om . Danbury....... News-Times....... (e) 4,001,956 306,418 3,194,2! 501,284 ...... fa 
Alameda... ....Times-Star........(e) 1,521,240 172,634 831,964 423,948 92,694 (Legal included with classified) Clinton 
Alhambra........... Post-Advocate......(e) 3,322,452 241,654 2,576,294 418,712 85,792 acti a: Wit < doc snseees (e) 1,998,200 168,112 1,539,220 226,835 64,038 
Bakersfield.......... Californian........ (e) 4,816,294 548,912 3,325,784 744,464 197,134 ariaaictown.........Press ........... (e) 3,757,208 322,098 3.003.254 341.376 60,480 
Berkeley......-..++. Gonstie..... +++. (e) 3,673,430 380,600 1,906,463 1,311,359 75,008 wew Britain......... Hereld............ (e) 4,972,498 570,583 4,032,126 316,129 53,60 § Dasvill 
Burbank. .......-06+ Review.........04. (e) 1,702,204 132,412 314,564 370,076 88,332 Ne Tendon... .... Re cao veit as (e) 3.478.062 585,203 2475547 336185 siiz fp DeKalt 
Corning........ erry (e) 438,788 89,628 235,200 67,984 45.976 Morwell. .«s<cocsecs Meath en (e) 2,887,304 243,446 2,196,628 399,616 47,614 Dixon. 
El Centro..........-+ DUNE. <vcsaosesne (mS) 1,497,272 193,928 1,018,836 284,508 ...... Skits... Sentinel...........(e) 1,691,956 131,530 1,348,884 211,582 Kast St 
Imperial Valley (Legal included with classified) Elgin. . 
one, Pes seessoente (e) 1,666,814 193,028 1,018,836 284,508 50,542 siamford....... Advocate.........: (e) 4,618,040 452,956 3,296,664 785,190 83,230 ~ eh 
SPT ere imes . . 9° 929 9 992 977 
| Standard.....(meS) 2,665,264 307,602 1,748,852 464,114 122,836 | TOTIMEtOM-- ++ - eeeseibtieeiiiies - a ome ot Foi og — Galesbu 
Glendale. ..........41 News-Press.......+ (e) 5,009,172 359,828 3,717,070 839,762 92,512 Waterbury........ a (m) 5,609,141 872,400 3,998,198 708,572 29,971 fp Hartish 
Hanford...........-Journal ere (mS) 1,802,402 168,002 1,390,004 156,912 87,500 Aeielibe. «<2 (e) 6,370,381 914,845 4,722,978 697,848 34,710 Hoopest 
Sentinel.......00.. (e) 1,866,658 163,562 1,403,024 153,576 146,496 Sunday edition... (S) 1,147,005 74,692 921,080 147.349 «3.8 fp let... 
Fee Pred C08... o2006% (e) 705,076 67,396 428,540 140,434 68,796 
Hollywood. .........Citisen-News...... (e) 5,627,358 418,395 4,338,586 688,569 181,808 DELAWARE 
iC eer rer cree News-Sentinel....(m) 2,253,328 136,899 1,424,689 537,933 153,807 Wilmington. . a (m) 8,364,441 1,435,511 6,148,052 737,449 43,420 
Long Beach Sree Se (m) 3,130,778 775,376 1,254,680 950,950 149,758 Journal-Every Kewanes 
Press-Telegram....(eS) 6,445,866 908,208 4,286,730 1,243,228 7,686 Evening......0.: (e) 8,483,506 1,434,221 6,148,713 770,946 129,626 & /a Salle 
Marysville. .........4 Appeal-Democrat...(e) 2,435,272 236,712 1,730,148 367,150 101,262 Macomb 
Monrovia. ..... vo. eNews-Post.......4. (e) 1,724,352 152,614 1,288,546 205,982 77,210 FLORIDA Mattoon 
Ontario..........0+ Report.....+.++0+- (e) 2,400,426 154,000 1,786,190 398,622 61,614 Bradenton ree (e) 1,363,698 68,810 984,648 124,348 185,802 J Moline 
Oroville.............Mercury-Register...(e) 1,299,998 114,268 969,234 216,496 ...... Sunday edition....(S) 431,088 19,124 361,984 49,756 24 Monmou 
Palo Alto. .. TWAS... .00swcesce (e) 2,560,782 114,338 1,902,888 456,862 86,744 a ee (eS) 1,794,786 87,934 1,346,632 174,104 196,116 J Morris. . 
Pasadena. .........-Post.......0.005 (mS) 2,967,104 304,108 1,345,148 1,075,886 241,962 Clearwater. ........0Sute cece ceccucee (e) 2,249,660 98,210 1,640,842 138,012 372,596 J Murphys 
Star-News... ...4++ (e) 4,969,160 512,764 3,502,758 951,650 1,988 Daytona Beach ..Journal......... (mS) 1,763,048 301,966 1,268,736 192,066 266 & Mt. Verr 
Petaluma...........Argus-Courier....(me) 3,477,824 138,628 2,841,216 428,820 69,160 . ee rere (e) 2,030,910 304,654 1,262,800 187,684 275,74 Paris. . . 
PIR. 05 065060605% Progress Bulletin...(e) 3,676,372 221,816 2,754,276 575,624 124,656 Deland......... oe NeWS..ccccccs (e) 804,912 64,764 629,188 38,664 72.2% Pekin, . , 
Redding. ........-.- Record-Searchlight..(e) 1,825,852 155,806 1,250,760 319,060 100,226 = Fort Lauderdale. ... News & Sentinel. ..(e) 2,008,713 152,712 1,627,353 196,112 32,536 Pontiac, 
Redlands............ Facts. .......000% (e) 1,765,792 99,022 1,416,436 178,766 71,568 Sunday edition....(S) 199,059 8,722 162,708 27,629 ...... ff Quincy. 
Redondo............ Breeze... ..0.0000. (e) 1,185,478 105,742 950,614 59,360 69,762 ; ree (eS) 2,207,772 161,434 1,790,061 223,741 32,536 fH Robinson 
Redwood City....... ee (e) 2,062,704 135,758 1,460,998 322,826 143,122 Gainesville.......... NGS Ses sarncees (e) 2,079,565 190,836 1,362,783 275,169 250,771 fh Rock Isla 
Richmond...... ...-Independent.......(e) 4,239,514 290,899 3,037,251 797,047 114,317 Lakeland............ BME ais cence x (e) 1,589,110 168,982 1,265,744 194,749 56,462 & Springfiel 
Riverside............ Enterprise....... (mS) 3,535,056 365,736 2,362,248 726,012 81,060 Sunday edition. ...(S) 448,184 18,968 229,708 97,930 4,762 
PIG i icwcnonsede (e) 3,688,832 365,596 2,547,314 605,514 170,408 ree (eS) 2,037,294 187,950 1,495,452 292,670 61,222 
Ds cies cunanced Californian........ (e) 3,290,797 241,385 2,450,560 437,454 161,378 Miami Beach........ Daily Tropics...... (e) 2,555,070 300,270 2,201,978 22,242 22,24 
San Bernardino. .. BUDS vexcécdaeckd (mS) 5,489,750 590,142 3,734,556 824,768 340,284 Sunday edition. .. . (S) 781,260 33,363 733,933 11,121 11,121 
Telegram.......... (e) 4,523,442 554,568 3,266,018 673,568 29,148 in ater (eS) 3,336,330 333,633 2,935,971 33,363 33,363 
PD FOR. 5 vo cien vss Mercury-Herald...(m) 4,566,870 572,068 2,814,602 1,009,204 170,996 Qe... ok ccsee Ee oe oe (e) 1,091,018 136,960 757,173 160,965 35,920 Nore; 
NeWS......0-0-005 (e) 5,184,612 407,218 3,728,906 782,586 265,902 Orlando.............- Sentinel-Star..... (me) 6,583,388 993,370 3,824,800 1,499,512 265,706 JB Register | 
Sunday Herald. ...(S) 1,667,296 40,488 1,551,872 74,936 ...... Sunday edition....(S) 1,014,860 74,298 730,450 210,112 ...--- je mbinati 
San Luis Obispo. .... Telegram-Tribune...(e) 2,018,499 206,003 1,387,386 237,482 187,628 Palatka.........ce.sNeWS.ccccccecccuce (e) 722,694 61,110 546,714 35,238 79,682 this date, 
San Mateo. .......-. Times & News- Panama City..... News-Herald....... (e) 1,148,364 89,376 788,200 125,314 145,474 BP Total i 
Leader.......... (e) 2,176,398 129,052 1,571,976 370,874 104,496 Sunday edition..,.(S) 538,524 12,082 498,484 27,720 28% “4mon 
San Pedro....... ....News-Pilot........ (e) 2,296,064 258,118 1,569,996 390,754 77,196 ee (eS) 1,686,888 101,458 1,286,684 153,034 145,722 
San Rafael.......... Independent... ..... (e) 2,014,130 160,825 1,345,074 318,034 190,197 Pensacola...........Journal........ .(mS) 3,120,950 504,126 2,013,004 464,898 138,92 § 
Santa Barbara.......News-Press....... (m) 3,323,971 495,824 2,021,348 634,102 164,451 a td (e) 3,054,296 498,904 1,988,868 388,458 178,066 the State 
News-Press........ (e) 3,219,930 495,523 2,026,738 635,915 53,536 Saint Augustine...... ee ee (e) 1,358,168 119,623 626,143 484,176 129,48 
Sunday edition....(S) 826,462 21,112 = 623,777 124,201 «55,979 Sunday edition....(S) 377,244 11,249 262,395 103,600 ..... | 
Santa Maria...... re ee --(e) 1,123,646 116,447 836,657 126,374 44,168 rer (eS) 1,736,672 130,872 888,538 587,776 129,486 Total is 
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FLORIDA—Continued 
Pub- Total Display Classi- 

City Paper lished Linage National Local fied Legal 
Saint Petersburg . . Independent... .....(e) 3,585,288 197,876 2,697,492 618,604 71,316 
Times...........(m) 4,852,655 450,297 3,197,525 1,123,898 80,935 
Sunday edition. ...(S) 1,736,460 84,386 1,343,573 308,242 259 
I own ---(mS) 6,589,115 534,683 4,541,098 1,432,140 81,194 
Serasota... ..Herald-Tribune....(e) 1,237,278 114,520 788,858 142,870 191,030 
Sunday edition. .. .(S) 348,846 17,290 327,852 39,354 350 
a cinecuke (eS) 1,622,124 131,810 1,116,710 182,224 191,380 

Tampa... ee eee (e) 4,400,346 310,474 3,153,356 876,918 59,598 
Tribune..........(m) 4,783,926 1,003,576 2,747,668 989,380 43,302 

Sunday edition. ...(S) 1,955,324 156,058 1,504,048 291,802 3,416 

, eer (mS) 6,739,250 1,159,634 4,251,716 1,281,182 46,718 

West Palm Beach. PEs cceséidcaes (m) 3,239,166 412,454 1,878,548 567,728 380,436 
POR a cvacisnve (e) 2,919,140 415,598 1,883,448 567,756 51,330 

Post-Times. -.(S) 935,522 35,726 750,022 149,688 2,086 

GEORGIA 

Albany... - MOMS 6 ct ctdetince (e) 2,338,182 327,656 1,680,112 284,690 45,724 
Sunday edition....(S) 651,168 20,202 579,376 48,552 3,038 

Total. .... (eS) 2,989,350 347,858 2,259,488 333,242 48,762 

Augusta. . Chronicle... .. ..-(m) 2,519,978 496,920 1,544,733 401,810 76,515 
Sunday edition....(S) 1,016,191 83,593 807,426 122,850 2,322 

TO: ceveecee (mS) 3,536,169 580,513 2,352,159 524,660 78,837 

Bn kccadeces -(e) 2,164,051 338,968 1,400,425 315,678 108,980 

Sunday edition, .. . (S) 662,111 26,772 536,433 95,413 3,493 

ee (eS) 2,826,162 365,740 1,936,858 411,091 112,473 

Columbus. . .Enquirer.........(m) 3,875,550 557,508 2,819,208 496,416 12,418 
pe ee Ceevece (e) 3,931,046 555,394 2,842,042 461,468 72,142 
Ledger-Enquirer...(S) 2,763,908 134,260 2,344,664 280,000 4,984 

Dublin . Courier-Herald.....(e) 1,224,087 108,432 963,630 21,285 130,740 
SAOMOMOE. «o-0i0 al Wiiasss sv caaseas (e) 1,464,400 110,600 1,218,840 101,360 33,600 
Valdost@....0.se-e- Peele... ct¢nenaude (e) 1,774,976 194,247 1,399,583 179,683 462 

IDAHO 
Coeur d'Alene . So Serre Tee (e) 1,808,842 207,858 1,273,034 ee 
NOMPO..-ccccreces Free Press. ---(e) 2,101,064 111,636 1,521,268 418,614 49,546 
re .. ldahonian .-(e) 2,278,052 216,006 1,718,416 291,284 52,346 
Pocatello Career ns Sivaeeen (eS) 2,783,074 307,048 1,774,584 474,334 227,108 
Twin Falls... . Times-News....... (e) 2,557,618 376,250 1,762,306 323,148 95,914 
ILLINOIS 

Beardstown. .. . . Allinoian-Star...... (e) 1,398,292 165,144 1,005,396 171,276 56,478 
BUM. .csvsicesic' Advocate. ......... (e) 2,042,915 192,850 1,578,423 271,642 ...... 
News-Democrat....‘(e) 9,229,248 218,177 1,614,593 279,325 61,078 

Hloomington .. Pantagraph... -(e) 2,806,874 530,852 2,678,088 495,502 54,306 
Sunday edition. .. .(S) 447,188 27,174 443,912 90,006 1,218 

: ee (eS) 3,254,062 558,026 3,122,000 585,508 55,524 

inet a’a'ecavane CE: occ cnen nee (e) 1,354,930 301,427 947,072 90,349 16,082 
Carbondale.......... ig re (e) 1,609,096 325,819 1,113,368 162,909 7,000 
Conitalla...cccssene Cree re (e) 2,299,150 355,040 1,633,436 295,736 14,938 
Champaign-Urbana...Courier........- -(eS) 2,618,000 135,114 2,095,912 348,124 38,850 
Charleston... .. reer seer eET ere (e) 2,326,490 78,244 2,142,387 73,745 18,679 
(13,705 lines readers and locals included in total) 

CARAED.. cre vccces Journal of 

Commerce...... (m) 2,032,792 1,229,172 137,484 363,798 302,338 

Mss cucneerecen Journal-Public....(m) 1,019,080 42,952 882,160 72,898 21,070 
Sunday edition. ...(S) 193,328 11,648 167,846 13,832 ...... 

Wvicsasece (mS) 1,212,406 54,600 1,050,006 86,730 21,070 

SR cewenecaned Commercial News..(eS) 4,946,648 509,670 3,884,846 486,920 65,212 
Tre Chronidle....ceccce (e) 2,098,718 126,266 1,551,200 389,724 31,528 
Be svitererevn<e Telegraph......+++ (e) 2,001,611 206,059 1,505,487 230,023 60,042 
Kast St. Louis...... PMB es cis ciicves (eS) 3,926,991 436,340 2,401,093 1,016,022 73,536 
Birr rCeneeoeun Courier-News..... -(e) 6,067,670 402,094 4,989,684 625,002 50,890 
ere occces cNOMOReCOE. ccc (e) 877,404 76,570 735,510 44,170 21,154 
re ..-Journal-Standard...(e) 3,009,993 331,338 2,109,450 495,397 73,808 
Gelesburg...0.s0ee- Register-Mail..... -(e) 4,124,050 470,442 3,087,280 520,590 45,738 
Harrisburg. ........ Register... .csecece (e) 1,630,839 164,381 1,300,180 84,392 81,886 
Hoopeston. ........ Chronicle-Herald...(e) 931,588 44,142 774,704 79,212 33,530 
err Herald-News....... (e) 6,707,134 519,344 5,267,276 768,656 131,670 
Sunday edition..,.(S) 1,661,576 38,906 1,416,870 200,452 574 

eer (eS) 8,368,710 558,250 6,684,146 969,108 132,244 

(Reading notices (e), 20,188; (S), 4,774 linesi ncluded in total) 

Kewanee . .Star-Courier.. -(e) 2,444,400 217,805 2,041,277 DEE veces 
i ekenneses Post Tribune....... (e) 3,214,778 305,326 2,553,628 318,444 37,380 
Macomb. ...... (NG. reetesnns (e) 2,149,364 150,780 1,708,224 252,742 37,618 
Mattoon. ...... . .Journal-Gaszette..... (e) 2,351,468 268,002 1,743,560 260,918 78,988 
ES ee Dispatch. .c.cercce (e) 5,970,650 728,784 4,501,000 661,234 79,632 
Monmouth. ........ Review Allas....... (e) 1,727,136 133,973 1,286,189 242,358 64,616 
rere BOG. «05.2 sevens (e) 1,268,204 71,491 1,102,395 79,485 14,833 
Murphysboro... .... Independent......+ (e) 1,136,052 111,867 920,458 64,645 40,082 
Mt. Vernon... ..... Register-News......(e) 2,880,540 222,292 2,385,236 234,778 38,234 
errr Beacon-News......(e) 1,485,596 113,890 1,232,672 96,614 40,726 
RS 6 iis cuca FORE. 6 vec scecess (e) 2,217,726 198,450 1,738,394 186,172 84,700 
EEE ROR. occurance TN “Sekehere Stetencs <dieeane seaeee 
ee Herald-Whig..... (eS) 3,274,334 479,080 2,270,128 477,582 47,544 
| Robinson............2 WONG bkacevecess OP Dee Scesauen <eennesa. Sassins® sbencs 
Rock Island. ....... 02 SIGNS... 0c cccscecs (e) 5,599,944 724,780 3,980,424 738,374 156,366 
Springfield... 2.2... Ill. State Journal. .(m) 5,348,056 768,376 3,529,862 911,526 136,878 
Sunday edition*...(S) *1,449,098 *89,642 *1,147,594 *210,560 *1,092 

oo ere (mS) 6,797,154 858,018 4,677,456 1,122,086 137,970 

Ill, State Register...(e) 4,640,370 654,724 3,203,130 719,292 62,412 

Sunday edition....(S) 519,666  *10,038 *436,562 *72,590 *336 

TOE: . dcecees (eS) 5,160,036 664,762 3,639,692 791,882 62,748 

Notg: Etfiective May 4, 1942, The Copley Press, Inc., assumed publication rights of the State 


Register Publishing Company. Started publishing Register in Journal plant on May 11. First 
combination Sunday “Illinois State Journal and Register” published on May 17, 1942—effective 
this date, linage included in Journal figures. 

Total includes 1,624 lines readers; (m) 1,414; (S) 210. 


“4 months only, 


Note: Illinois State Journal-Illinois State Register (Copley Press, Inc.) Sunday figures are for 


Period of Jan. 1-May 10, 1942, inclusive. ‘The Copley Press, Inc., took over publication rights of 


the State Register Publishing Company on May 4, 1942; started publishing Register in Journal 
Plant on May 11. First combination Sunday Journal and Register publishing May 17, 1942 


Sunday limage after this date included in Journal figures. 


Total includes 952 lines readers; (e) 812 (S) 140. 


ILLINOIS—Continued 
Pub- Total Display Classi- 

City Paper lished Linage National Local fed Legal 
GK a's ase vcevece Bins csvetes (e) 3,474,823 202,405 2,804,494 409,925 57,999 
WRC ic cnctaenuwed Times-Press.....++ (e) 2,635,738 253,484 2,029,776 271,334 81,144 
Wes neskennace Troquois County 

ip erry ---(e) 1,006,873 93,380 838,698 45,885 28,910 
Waukegan...... - 0+ News-Sun. ...0- +(e) 4,662,546 404,894 3,459,554 594,790 203,308 
West Frankfort. .....American.........(e) 1,654,938 143,508 1,195,576 295,141 20,713 
Wet cd uwreewne PO ick cevaees (e) 884,074 54,362 629,930 105,412 94,370 
INDIANA 
Anderson «ps cwadtenees (e) 5,402,727 489,984 4,136,646 637,641 138,456 
Herald...........(m) 3,732,708 164,703 2,203,621 281,568 1,082,816 
Sunday edition. ...(S) 1,110,733 31,532 886,123 112,112 80,976 
TOGGGdiweees (mS) 4,842,440 196,235 3,089,744 393,680 1,163,792 
Pee ee Times-Mail........ (e) 1,737,596 151,452 1,361,010 103,012 122,122 
ia g.cwnesnccsal ee vcckevacune (e) 804,997 58,072 694,334 13,047 39.544 
Bloomington oD EOPRONE. cc cccoee (e) 2,991,660 194,950 2,396,772 291,214 108,724 
Wales ckwceecece (e) 1,893,990 69,216 1,620,150 163,632 40,992 
Ce <voceancewed Clintonian......... (e) 1,342,139 85,556 1,138,606 92,524 25,453 
, eee TG vadeunddewns (e) 4,019,915 362,400 3,050,030 489,269 118,216 
rrr er ere Post-Tribune ...... (e) 9,396.092 722,949 7,344,139 1,043,179 285,825 
Hammond eS ee .--(e) 6,200,922 493,252 4,656,201 773,780 277,689 
Sunday edition. ...(S) 1,092,366 17,376 874,486 197,678 2,826 
WN < cageade (eS) 7,293,288 510,628 5,530,687 971,458 280,515 
Hartford City . .News-Times....... (e) 1,404,480 77,098 1,180,480 109,802 37,100 
Huntington. ........Herald-Press..... (eS) 2,340,744 221,200 1,815,408 214,900 89,236 
Indianapolis .. .Commercial. .....(™) 245,855 8,110 WEEe <cacceees 206,964 
OS EN < -chewkans (e) 3,717,266 328,384 2,928,464 379,218 81,200 
Lafayette......... . Journal and Courier.(e) 5,669,132 391,482 4,557,336 641,172 79,142 
eS Te ae Herald-Argus...... (e) 2,920,778 248,122 2,246,468 329,616 96,572 
Logansport. ........ . Pharos-Tribune....(e) 2,880,528 262,822 2,276,232 289,562 51,240 
Marion. ..Leader Tribune...(m) 3,159,863 389,284 2,286,158 447,244 37,177 
CPUs. ss cnaue (e) 3,152,905 390,544 2,311,379 416,087 34,895 
Chronicle-Tribune (S) 1,045,541 60,060 877,317 WOR O ~ kececx 
Michigan City... .News-Dispatch..... (e) 3,299,479 278,026 2,344,366 539,260 137,827 
New Albany......... jo errr (e) 2,203,880 144,592 1,721,538 260,232 77,518 
New Castle .Courier-Times.....(e) 2,696,106 175,000 1,957,480 459,382 103,684 
ree ere se. ccecdcacs (e) 2,302,608 206,962 1,669,906 361,774 ...... 
Princeton. ...... .Clarion News & Daily 
Democrat... .(e) 1,211,896 127,918 845,558 124,040 114,380 
Richmond. . Palladium-Item...(dS) 4,359,640 502,292 3,169,348 629,848 58,152 
Shelbyville . Democrat-Republican 
quneued (ine) 2,799,636 169,442 2,398,522 145,530 86,142 
(Sold in combination; linage of (m) only is shown) 
Terre Haute . Star. ..-(m) 4,559,548 570,150 3,220,210 694,106 75,082 
PNG Ss. comacess (e) 5,504,324 652,316 4,057,914 674,954 119,140 
Tribune-Star (S) 1,912,932 26,572 1,577,268 309,036 56 
Black & White Roto 87,262 2,912 DAD tecwesaw’ seumee 
Comics er rere 50,078 GEE Mecdaanvted  skanaeaan bbenan 
Valparaiso. . Vidette- Messenger. .(e) 2,003,904 105,854 1,414,322 337,597 146,131 
WO 6 ec ctewinss Plain Dealer (e) 1,888,754 112,532 1,387,666 321,300 67,256 
Washington. S| eee (e) 1,512,350 103,796 1,154,846 198,674 55,034 
IOWA 
Atlantic. . . News-Telegraph....(e) 1,422,692 142,159 1,054,395 130,515 48,869 
(Total includes 46,755 lines office promotion) 
DBR iciivixcenennin TBs <i dndeeue (e) 1,946,665 145,642 1,403,157 334,404 63,462 
TOU, 6 6 cc ceeceeaas News-Republican...(e) 1,573,254 129,710 1,281,732 92,622 69,190 
po ae Hawk-Eye Gasetie. .(e) 3,413,648 568,512 2,454,256 312,186 78,604 
Came. cc cies ..- Times Herald......(e) 1,422,130 100,126 1,110,576 113,414 98,014 
Centerville. ......... lowegian & Citizen .(e) 1,297,842 102,858 1,002,232 109,844 82,908 
Charles City......... PRB Ke ccccacucens (e) 1,136,197 84,169 993,789 46,043 12,196 
Chteveket.... .ccceccce Vi OTT CT (e) 1,545,299 74,564 1,422,111 28,745 19,879 
CH sc csees vince bccecteececs (e) 3,452,600 356,227 2,614,207 390,198 87,889 
Council Bluffs. ...... Nonpareil....... (eS) 4,154,836 555,688 2,837,002 652,918 109,228 
CHR oc cztdcececel Jews-Advertiser....(e) 1,365,734 134,774 937,223 231,588 52,157 
Devengert. .. .cccess TEMES. oo cccccsce (e) 6,624,884 889,322 4,975,278 760,284 ...... 
ee ee Telegraph Herald...(e) 3,088,946 551,614 2,106,706 342,202 88,424 
Sunday edition. . . . (S) 823,368 37,912 662,606 122,430 420 
co eee (eS) 3,912,314 589,526 2,769,312 464,632 88,844 
Estherville... .......1 WAR acesacsases (e) 803,814 66,486 682,164 30,036 25,128 
PRs ccc cccic nc  cEeicccscceess (e) 1,322,834 96,146 1,019,154 164,652 42,882 
Fost Dodge. ........J Messenger & Chronicle 
dvaseeueeecenuen (e) 4,487,259 323,274 3,744,545 342,783 92,365 
SS eer TIowan...........(m) 1,007,531 116,445 692,097 198,639 350 
MR 6 6c cckicvanas Daily Gate City. ...(e) 2,325,123 252,171 1,741,891 270,497 60,564 
Marshalltown. . . .. Times-Republican. .(e) 3,347,748 305,270 2,474,430 475,046 93,002 
Muscatine........... Journal & News 
THONG.  bceds (e) 2,402,386 332,542 1,804,390 209,342 56,112 
WOM 6 ccvccdnwesa pT ee ere (e) 895,282 115,541 538,001 204,320 37,420 
MOicccsncctcece Was cauncevaes (e) 1,705,858 103,922 1,314,726 211,876 75,334 
Oelwein. .......0.06. PE. civccccecece (e) 1,272,377 426,099 727,609 65,257 53,603 
Cer ee Ces. wacedess (e) 3,541,062 370,174 2,640,386 472,472 58,030 
POUEGs <nccceccsesese CHP keckescecans (e) 1,439,256 71,730 1,173,021 140,671 53,834 
Shenandoah......... Santiad.....0.ccess (e) 1,378,720 85,288 1,095,752 133,826 63,854 
Washington.........Journal..........- (e) 1,598,940 $1,690 1,335,614 181,636 ...... 
(Legal included in local) 

Wii. nc ideeseus COS i aceeees (eS) 5.120,822 574,532 3,526,054 954,660 65,576 
Webster City........ Freeman-Journal...(e) 2,401,744 340,452 61,970,55 121,702 69,034 
KANSAS 
Abilene. ~ CROMER. oo ccc cc (m) 320,530 22,232 266,700 22,134 9,464 

(Figures for first 4 months 1942) 
pS eee (e) 475,242 10,360 439,430 12,138 13,314 
(Figures for first 4 months 1942) 
Reflector-Chronicle 
eatekedaberasa (me) 904,536 49,538 745,030 51,714 58,2 
(Figures for last 8 months 1942) 
Arkansas City. ...... Daily Traveler.....(e) 1,932,476 136,374 1,635,984 128,674 31,444 
po eee Caer aacsucese (e) 2,006,242 157,906 1,651,958 140,546 89,082 . 
a re DO eee (e) 2,460,782 157,523 2,053,806 229,854 20,699 
CHONG ss cc cecccnss i eee (e) 2,027,002 148,818 1,638,854 181,230 58,100 
CE ibis cewdes Blade-Empire...... (e) BREED ccccctae Sexes Ned Geleea ace ceded 
Doda Clty... - 0060 ONG. ccccccccccce (e) 1,346,596 131,166 392,846 710,192 112,392 
po  eereer ere WOM ss caeactue (e) 1,990,282 83,986 1,804,768 68,796 32,732 
Maapotia. .....cccccce GROMER cccccdcecse (e) 2,412,158 158,872 2,069,396 88,830 95,060 
Great Bend. were (e) 1,754,519 118,293 1,477,224 63,603 95,399 





Vil 

















Vit. EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
; MICHIGAN 

ANNUAL TABULATION OF NEWSPAPER LINAGE Pub- Total Display Classi- - 

: City Paper lished Linage National Local fied Legal 

Albion....... decent Recorder.......++.(@) 1,125,798 86,338 + 912,506 91,980 34.9% 

Ce eer News....4+0+++++-(€) 2,017,372 240,450 1,364,720 266,196 146,005 
meyer pant - iihadl Ann Asbor.......... News,.........+-+(€) 5,442,192 376,614 3,996,944 986,972 sig 
City feper sched Ginage a a fed Legal Battle Creek...... .. Enquirer & News...(¢) 4,739,427 491,601 3,474,524 734,842 3839 B 
Hutchinson.......... Herald........... (m) 3,167,444 336,560 2,469,208 361,676 ...... = aug “a i on Pa pn epee C 
itecnsaieascadl (e) 3,416,910 347,032 2,708,202 361,676 ...... , see pated a ' one 908,190 383 F 
és y ’ , ’ DAG ORS: 0s cieceee Times......+.++++(€) 4,973,066 605,612 3,656,352 681,828 Kirk 
News-Herald......(S) 966,252 20,174 946,078 151,620 ..... Sunday edition....(8) 1170390 17908 1095088 127, 29,274 a 
Independence........ Reporter.......+. ..(e) 1,731,835 128,338 1,413,356 163,555 26,586 , toed anes 6Ge aan 162 ty - 
“eae Register......s000. (e) 1,204,070 75,354 870,593 165,975 92,148 eee hai prety ’ omy 8,990 29,498 
atte C6 Uni (e) 1,696,352 111.498 1,383,606 186.884 44.366 Benton Harbor. .....News-Palladium....(e) 3,401,952 132,952 2,471,392 722,652 74,955 Mexi 
PE NG.» » » W cerns eke sees (sey ‘ rey , ; Cadillac...... a ee .e----(€) 1,669,940 131,756 1,379,932 76,673 315 Mob 
Kansas City......... Kansan........++ .(e) 2,275,245 349,895 1,627,080 207,466 74,599 ; , 579 
Sunday edition. ...(S) 832,412 106,953 555,177 164,521 3,045 Cheboygant. ....0c0. eT PEOUNE...cccercee (e) wr 163,730 963,928 _11,600 wieie Popl 
Total....... ...(eS) 3,107,657 456,848 2,182,257 371,987 77,644 P (Legal included ‘with classified) st. J 

: Dowagiac.........--News...... ceveess(€) 1,264,746 124,572 922,390 175,644 421, 

Lawrence..........- Journal-World.....(e) 2,706,494 211,540 2,138,276 311,052 45,626 ’ 1 

: Escanaba..........- POGUE, ooixlasaces (mS) 2,843,848 356,174 2,347,184 106,680 33,8) 
Leavenworth........ Times...........(eS) 2,350,481 211,493 1,870,232 174,681 94,075 * , oR . 
sicmbainn Chonniaa (mS) 2288112 186276 1887900 226.164 37,772 rand Haven........ Tribune........es: (e) 1,772,596 140,623 1,410,815 151,704 6944 Seda 

ci iciganpaclaes ae aa asenane Geneve aeenese seaaes concn cman Sualls........ BMA icsic ses (mS) 5,356,120 541,296 3,646,174 1,103,886 64.7% 
Newtom..........+.- Kansan-Republican.(e) 1,430,271 78,424 1,255,019 79,590 ‘17,238 ; EMM rrnenssrsenvs tc) GASEAED 1.508008 4508006 LSND CTS ..... 
. s (e) 2.745176 185.400 2.235.772 271,824 92190 © Oreenville........... News...... Prot (e) 1,547,202 84,019 1,225,124 150,276 87.74 § Trea 
Peres ren tee ees eg aaiiaans eres Se ; a ‘ ‘ Hillsdale. .........+-NewS....sse0e++++(€) 1,562,680 198,786 1,092,364 227,500 44.0% 
Pittsburg. ..... a eee (mS) 3,213,252 234,626 2,335,088 418,880 224,658 : , / 
3 Holland...... ee ee .(e) 3,200,619 356,232 2,294,691 445,191 113.54 

Headlight.......... (e) 2,999,598 232,638 2,317,574 419,160 30,226 , ' Borel 
Salina Pe (e) 3,182,732 262220 2.740.416 180.096 Iron Mountain.......News........ eeeee(e) 2,455,264 287,014 1,835,134 269,150 63,96 
Weeiie......0..-0 Gagitd....00s00% (mm) 3,683,148 476.231 2,625,490 535,255 43,078 onwood......-..+. Globe... ... esusioen (e) 2,177,026 261,184 1,639,187 198,272 79.2% 

(otal tachades 3,004 face Readers) Jackson.............Citisen Patriot..... (ce) 6,446,117 672,577 4,778,942 931,910 62,64 
State Journal. .....(e) 3,204,291 478,086 2,137,884 561,022 113,883 Sunday edition....(S) 1,617,071 37,652 1,360,206 218,386 = 16m Bi Grea 
(Total includes 3,416 lines Readers) Total..... ..++(€S) 8,064,088 710,229 6,139,238 1,150,206 64.39; 
Capital () 191,706 142,068 990096 228,410 es7 ©“ #lamanoo..... vos GOSElle. cee eeeees .(e) 6,788,880 754,740 476,042 1,274,098 ...._ 
sake akien ancy a Sunday edition. ...(S) 1,509,326 29,638 1,189,244 290,444 |... Lewi 
Winfield............ Courier...........(e) 1,449,987 1,258,556 32,890 48,575 109,916 : gate (6) 5,306,206 784,578 5,000,206 1,006.542 ..... 
Per ere State Journal..... (eS) 9,704,261 804,237 7,336,441 1,543,388 20,195 Miles 
KENTUCKY Ludington........... WINGS Sscccciuerive (e) 1,975,694 176,638 1,589,098 140,504 694 — 
In ccnsaioaia Independent. .....(@S) 3,182,420 306,782 2,226,381 598,584 50,673 © Manistee............News-Advocate.....(€) 1,537,060 144,536 1,275,064 == 35,602 81,858 
Bowling Green....... Park City News....(e) 1,584,184 174,972 1,356,978 38,584 13,650 Marquette........... Mining Journal. ..(m) 3,136,378 401,506 2,306,444 = 342,874 85,554 FB Miss 
Sunday edition... .(S) 767,060 23,954 726,138 10,080 6,888 Marshall..... rere ry: Chromidle....ceccve (e) 1,764,350 194,068 1,234,450 222,558 113,274 

a (eS) 2,351,244 198,926 2,083,116 48,664 20,538 Menominee.......... Herald-Leader...... (e) 2,111,622 231,224 1,681,344 160,734 38,320 
Covington.........-- Kentucky Post..... (e) 2,795,590 10,068 2,267,496 421,652 987,374 Midland............ NEWS... sse0eerees (e) 2,138,598 144,354 1,574,930 — 309,008 110,306 
Danville.........-.- Advocate-Messenger.(e) 992,824 132,062 714,868 131,894 14,000 Momnroe............. News... .0+++++00: (e) 3,525,564 293,482 2,727,270 384,916 119,896 FB gitlin 

Sunday edition. ., .(S) 166,572 43,456 97,104 26,012 ...... Mount Clemens...... Monitor-Leader....(e) 3,086,017 191,091 2,481,692 278,400 134,834 

Total......o “(eS) 1,159,396 175,518 811,972 157,906 14,000 Muskegon..... oce nee Chronicle... .scceee (e) 7,506,674 589,036 5,508,454 1,288,756 78,498 
Hopkinsville......... Kentucky New Era..(e) 1,827,762 121,194 1,486,264 189,100 31,214 Niles........-. vines Star. .seseeseeess (m) 1,864,950 206,710 1,323,392 285,460 49,448 
Lexington........ ..-Herald....... ...-(m) 3,686,718 543,872 2,754,157 360,507 28,182 OWOSSO... ++ +--+ ++ Argus-Press.......(€) 3,049,994 208,432 2,629,844 197,004 14,714 

RR scitsnacin (e) 3,684,149 548,842 2,765,497 352,688 17,290 Pontiac.......... oc teR-senvonsesses (e) 8,657,905 603,330 6,530,200 1,385,874 13841 BF ***" 

Herald-Leader..... (S) 1,857,072 82,040 1,602,531 171,192 1,316 Post Harem... csecs Times Herald pawns (e) 4,788,098 578,130 3,611,454 478,716 119,798 
Madisonville......... Messenger...... ...(e) 1,033,768 156,310 865,886 11,572 ...... Sunday edition....(S) 458,486 =—--16,758 += 400,120 41,608 ......, 
Mayfield............ Messenger.........(€) 1,692,650 138,400 1,540,000 14,250 ...... Total......+.+ (eS) 5,246,584 594,888 4,011,574 520,324 119,793 Falun 
Middlesboro......... NewS. .cccoccece (e) 1,278,873 158,004 986,300 118,258 16,311 Royal Oak....... | ee (e) 3,015,530 202,846 1,948,282 796,726 67,676 Frem: 
Paducah............ Sun-Democrat...... (e) 2,808,344 382,060 1,957,130 469,140 ...... Saginaw.......+2++.. NEWS. .0+s0000e00s (e) 7,054,922 780,220 4,829,174 1,339,198 106,330 

Sunday edition....(S) 800,828 37,730 646,632 116,480 ...... Sunday edition. ...(S) 1,503,964 27,636 1,220,072 255,122 1,14 

Total.......... (eS) 3,609,172 419,790 2,603,762 585,620 ...... Total.......... (eS) 8,558,886 807,856 6,049,246 1,594,320 107,464 
aeatiitliintite. «a saniti peansneee & Sault Ste. Marie. ....News.....ceceseee (e) 2,201,882 199,826 1,686,832 249,382 65,842 

Inquirer....... (me) 2,341,237 290,257 1,895,924 84,004 71,053 MINNESOTA pom 
: Sunday edition....(S) 704,562 30,006 640,282 25,331 8,852 Albert Lea.......... GN 5 scic ovine (e) 2,075,612 246,722 1,314,124 390,530 124,235 | Hast 
Richmond........... Register... .....+0+ (e) 1,374,646 40,448 1,325,198 ........ coveee Ee OO (e) 2,675,134 199,976 2,675,134 463,288 119,8% 

LOUISIANA Bemidji. ..... pabeieee sone. Sad eaeeane (e) ame 175,182 1,158,122 118,622 57,582 F_ Linco 
Alerandria..........Town Telk........ (©) 4,205,656 475,496 3,241,210 342,118 146,832 ienoen eeeeere aga be oi pe ae me Pe 196,608 
Lafayette........... Advertiser ......... (e) 1,786,806 228,326 1,237,902 266,574 53,914 rea eee ee ees — ¥ — 32,484 63,600 
Fergus Falls...... ee eee (e) 1,773,520 211,526 1,316,112 187,684 56.79% P Nortol 
Monroe...........-: World... ......... (m) 2,563,054 542,989 2,450,180 433,953 1,183 |. : 
EE (e) 2,480,578 469.454 1.594.777 335.268 81.079 Littie Pale. occcccccs Tramsorigt......+ (m) 1,299,354 322,784 753,942 170,114 52,514 North 
World-News-Star..(S) 865,251 sain ' O70 Mankato.........0+- Pres Prete... (e) 3,097,904 372,838 2,373,112 352,954 ...... 

: psig cae eens (SORnES eS Sane o ee y 1t5 sane es seeees = New Ulm... ccsecess PM. sic cavivnd (ec) 1,289,358 165,550 894,894 201,698 27218 F 5 
Opelousas........... World... ..ccccees (eS) 974,848 65,282 825,608 63,0 f : , ’ ‘ Scotts 
Ganges ee ae (©) 5,481,866 723,309 3892372 816 O73 Bo112 Red Wing... .ee0ee 0. Rapeitioss: Bags...4) LS NS Cs 68 ee 

a ‘Times...........(m) 4,170,034 757,424 2,423,656 944.305 42.926 Rochester..-..---+-+ Past Bulletin. ...... (e) 3,491,278 398,611 2,439,749 494.438 158,480 
Sunday edition. ..(S) 1,692,991 149,433 1,178,075 364.271 © 845 St. CE... vivvcevin es Pehentctevesase (e) 2,501,697 384,716 1,702,520 286,417 128,044 York, 
Total (mS) 5,863,025 906,857 3.601 731 1.308.666 48.771 South St. Paul....... DO oo. 5652000 (e) 941,316 180,740 662,886 34,452 63,238 
sebesw es Meer ae parks Neyer iia , Willmar........0.00: TWIN... .eeiscess (e) 1,430,871 111,079 1,131,354 130,088 58,380 
MAINE WRB < sscaxiecaw Republican-Herald..(e) 2,811,543 290,920 2,093,686 344,001 82,936 _— 
Augusta.......... ...Kennebec Journal.(m) 2,335,018 394,142 1,765,204 175,672 ...... Worthington........ Globe... 66.0.0: (e) 1,740,312 121,086 1,270,248 303,142 45,70 _ 
BakwOr..:...02..50+5 Commercial........(e) 2,047,486 254,184 1,301,958 491,344 ..... MISSISSIPPI 
Waterville........... Sentinel.......... (m) 2,413,320 302,540 1,914,584 196,196 ..... Kiloxi-Gulfport...... pS: rer (e) 2,151,380 231,252 1,449,028 328,188 142,912 Claren 
MARYLAND Clarksdale..........- Rake be data () 1.294.108 151,718 711,004 105,868 46,004 
Annapolis...........Capital........... (e) 1,569,527 237,690 1,116,904 109,494 105,346 8 SM mcs ee hea saaaies yon pen eopoetiie: § pom 
Cumberland......... Times-News..... (me) 11,317,472 829,540 9,554,636 933,296 ...... : rT. sa ease - roms “a F — 213,334 622 
Sunday Times.....(S) 936,123 31,369 += 822,962 81,792 ...... jiu. ye bi te por Seen SO TE tee 
Hagerstown......... Herald........... (m) 3,366,174 445,704 2,460,696 459,774 ..... Sunday edition. ...(8) 1,818,000 ryan perme a < “om 
WD oxi cgasscunes (e) 3,379,712 441,812 2,522,212 415,688 ...... “a om amen peers ‘ 
a ee Tomes... sesevess (e) 3,010,616 266,322 2,387,000 290,528 66,766 ’ eer nenesens (nS) 42800 =6CONNS SI 6 Ge 
sie , ‘aia aw Oe , McC mb Journal........0.. (e) 572,578 «67,711 455,999 18,800 30,068 Asbury 
MASSACHUSETTS et ree WE i5cccaaes (m) 1,503,802 155,236 1,277,959 70,607 ...... Elizabe 
Amesbury.........++1 Cite daiceveneins (e) 2,422,600 242,260 2,131,060 42,000 -—_7,280 Sunday edition....(5) 433,818 ........ 423,818 ..... bee eens Hacker 
a cccnnpenvicMashacixsacide (e) 1,204,402 112,224 1,055,922 13,800 22,456 T+ 0040+ (mS) 1,927,620 156,236 1,701,777 == 70,607 ....-. 
Beverly........0000+ DWE 5s nen ves (e) 1,851,942 154,778 1,565,655 88,128 43,381 (Sunday paper started March 23, 1942 discon Hobok 
Boston......... .. The Christian Science ; ; continued Nov, 1, 1942) Long E 
Monitor......... (e) 5,082,442 897,450 4,027,809 157,183 ...... West Point.......++. Times Leader...... (e) 97,600 124,000 873,600 36,000 Millvil 
News Bureau.....(m) 442,620 224,826 84,662 133,132 ...... (Legal included in classified) Morris’ 
Brockton............ Enterprise-Times...(e) 4,483,668 424,872 3,486,966 486,920 84,910 MISSOURI New B 
Chelsea............. iE sin vissaased (e) 1,657,614 118,062 1,539,552 ........ ...... Boonville......++0.d ib i Raxco (e) 1,085,798 87,752 809,284 154,868 33,84 
Wischiburg ..... 2.0.00 eer (e) 3,621,604 405,048 2,865,128 312,900 38,528 Cape Girardeau . Southeast Mis- Passaic 
Framingham...... MRE ccc coss'nncions (e) 2,405,074 294,336 1,734,110 323,904 52,724 SOUFEGN. 0.4.45. (e) 2,591,232 237,636 1,841,910 490,308 21,378 B Paters 
Gardner... ihah cas cosccees (e) 1,912,512 162,918 1,546,104 203,490 ...... Carrollton... ...... Democrat.......... (e) 754,600 168,000 504,000 33,600 49,00 
Gloucester........... “| (e) 1,545,586 326,931 944,672 235,520 38,463 Carthage..........-- POND sso siiciease (e) 1,488,291 99,596 1,187,571 176,190 24,04 B Perth J 
Greenfield........... Recorder-Gasette....(€) 2,772,308 199,234 2,379,398 136,458 57,218 Chillicothe... ....... Constttution- Plaintie 
SS eee Gasslie....c0.cs00s (e) 2,877,776 334,638 2,117,592 374,707 50,839 Tribune......+. (e) 1,500,030 141,848 1,177,442 180,740 ....-. Vinelar 
Holyoke............. Transcript-Telegram(e) 4,282,460 443,874 3,270,550 472,584 95,452 Columbia.........-. THM: <c0xeseos (e) 2,505,076 265,972 1,911,546 270,172 57,38 
Lawrence............ Magle....iess000 (m) 4,537,675 656,905 3,245,720 584,848 50,202 Fulton...........+++ Sun-Gaselle........ (e) 945,581 68,138 713,279 101,955 62.28 B ojo; 

ee (e) 4,505,189 656,905 3,245,720 584,848 17,716 Hannibal........---- Courier-Post....... (e) 2,078,118 271,614 1,644,902 161,602 
COE Svs ceccevvese Sun & Citizen- (Legal included in local) 

“ee Se (e) 4,559,068 611,888 3,158,376 701,606 87,198 Independence ....... Examiner......... (e) 2,119,726 83,504 1,528,240 431,158 7674 B Getiup 
Newburyport........ OT ro (ce) 1,445,472 172,550 1,372,022 ........ secoce Jefferson City.....-- Capital News..... (m) 1,911,336 306,334 1,272,474 284,620 47,98 Hobbs 
Norwood........sceeMessenger........ (ec) 836,024 134,218 610,134 95,438 ...... Post-Tribune....... (e) 1,889,664 305,550 1,272,474 287,154 2448 Portal. 
Pittsfield..... ys ++++Berkshire Eagle....(e) 4,920,123 481,157 3,782,002 573,006 83,958 Sunday edition....(S) 504,126 244,174 + 386,806 «= 92,4148 | 
DMA. 500000000008 Patriot Ledger..... (e) 4,596,816 396.648 3,801,294 310,534 88,340 Joplin.....-.+-+++++ Globe... .... +++.-(m) 2,846,284 504,602 2,045,666 287,868 8188 Raton 
ENE C  ee ..eee(€) 3,670,338 279,832 3,300,506 ........ ... ies News-Herald.......(e) 3,174,374 553,322 2,169,118 447,916 4018 B Santa 3 
CPREM....565 65068 News-Tribune...... (e) 3,616,511 190,249 3,114,066 261,716 59,480 Globe. .... eeesens (S) 1,296,188 56,532 1,049,370 188,846 14M Bucur, 
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FOR FEBRUARY 27, 1943 
ANNUAL TABULATION OF NEWSPAPER LINAGE 
MISSOURI—Continued 
= Pub- Total Display Classi- 

City Paper lished Linage National Local fied Legal 
Kirksville. ........++ Express & News...(e) 1,874,330 150,442 1,539,468 150,820 33,600 
Marshall..........- .Democrat-News.....(e) 1,806,483 91,022 1,548,873 102,414 64,174 
Maryville. .j.....++- POG. .cccccccees (e) 1,230,586 92,428 947,814 157,290 33,054 
Mexico.....-+++- oe ccssccceeked (e) 2,193,702 124,516 1,938,818 76,356 54,012 
Moberly... ..+++-+--Monitor-Index..... (e) 1,973,790 202,790 1,449,098 250,152 71,750 
poplar Bluff..... ...-American Republic..(e) 1,636,126 189,520 1,203,832 182,702 60,072 
St. Joseph... .....6- RR vv eccuces (m) 2,238,894 714,868 989,520 504,728 29,778 

News-Press......++ (e) 3,413,760 726,866 2,198,252 470,904 17,738 
News & Leader....(S) 1,001,826 128,506 738,486 134,666 168 
Sedalia os Ge se cswaecs (m) 2,664,048 179,972 2,178,120 240,814 65,142 
pT eee (e) 2,664,048 179,972 2,178,120 240,814 65,142 
Sunday edition....(S) 697,648 19,782 628,740 46,914 2,212 
TremtOn.....serereee Republican-Times..(e) 1,258,040 68,656 1,007,622 149,884 31,878 
MONTANA 
BONA... sseees Chronicle........(m) 1,308,052 156,650 924,154 227,248 ...... 
Sunday edition... .(S) 278,460 23,310 217,826 /  aeerere 
: | (mS) 1,586,512 179,960 1,141,980 yo ae 
(Legal included in classified) 
Great Falls.......... , ee (m) 3,535,945 607,439 2,338,084 553,756 36,666 
BAG. .cxccrceass (e) 1,746,066 616,924 1,014,580 79,254 35,308 
Tribune...... .eee-(S) 1,040,088 77,861 762,020 198,436 1,771 
LewistOWD.....+e.00- Democrat News,.(mS) 1,977,458 408,058 1,274,098 239,764 54,278 
Telegram.......04. (e) 549,668 303,128 54,950 191,576 ...... 
OE. . 5 660000 ceencens PTT re (e) 893,438 183,512 561,890 126,602 21,434 
Sunday edition. ...(S) 629,258 34,608 448,322 135,212 11,116 
, | eee (eS) 1,522,696 218,120 1,010,212 261,814 32,550 
Milnsoalla. ...cccccces Missoulian- 
Sentinel........ (m) 2,396,674 487,704 1,514,148 304,822 on ccce 
Sunday edition....(S) 405,524 25,882 308,564 TE DTS cvcves 
WOO: iiccwiccs (mS) 2,802,198 513,586 1,822,712 465,900 ...... 
Killings ee ee (d) 2,696,456 612,430 1,622,684 461,342 ...... 
Sunday edition. .. .(S) 709,912 57,568 515,662 136,682 ...... 
Total ....(dS) 3,406,368 669,998 2,138,346 598,024 ...... 
NEBRASKA 
SEE: 0s ccc uness 0 eT eee (e) 1,220,856 165,536 889,602 104,440 61,278 
Sunday edition, ...(S) 367,514 17,122 323,078 26,124 1,190 
| Serre (eS) 1,588,370 182,658 1,212,680 130,564 62,468 
ee CCC THOM. oo ccccess (e) 1,659,246 158,004 1,342,005 76,734 82,503 
Perr ee ccs cance (m) 1,036,476 112,343 808,511 109,959 5,663 
(For period Jan. 1-July 26, 1942) 
POs ccsceuces (e) 961,534 109,574 695,615 128,527 27,818 
(For period Jan. 1-July 26, 1942) 
Guide & Tribune...(e) 1,033,179 90,261 776,447 138,236 28,235 
(For period July 26-Dec. 31, 1942) 
Grand Island. .......Independent.. (e) 3,158,568 384,496 2,258,886 412,300 384,496 
SDS gee ender Kae ii! ere ere (e) 2,587,256 282,590 1,867,194 358,302 79,170 
| By cccncckesceus (e) 1,904,560 47,880 1,464,400 164,458 107,170 
errr Journal-Star...... .(e) 3,340,421 672,896 2,071,398 541,814 54,313 
Sunday edition....(S) 1,418,256 117,866 1,037,358 262,850 182 
Ns tenes .(eS) 4,758,677 790,762 3,108,756 804,664 54,495 
0 ee DETECT TTT (e) 1,837,366 226,632 1,179,514 304,822 86,394 
North Platte........ DR. 5 cv vcccn (m) 1,500,392 131,226 1,159,648 169,649 39,869 
po, ee (e) 2,490,845 207,172 2,087,176 109,662 86,835 
Pere Star-Herald....... (m) 1,566,103 227,381 1,338,722 231,826 26,516 
Sunday edition. .. .(S) 491,295 20,174 471,121 ....... * savees 
WE eacenens (mS) 2,057,398 247,555 1,809,843 231,826 26,516 
DS knnhaee wae exe News Times....... (e) 765,590 91,394 565,458 89,982 18,756 
NEVADA 
Pe Review Journal.....(e) 3,293,103 228,186 2,357,446 564,186 143,285 
Winnemucca... ...... Humboldt Star..... (e) 681,766 86,968 553,616 24,672 16,510 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Claremont....... gE <i. ccuu ve kare (e) 1,802,564 286,560 1,405,082 pe eee 
(Legal included in classified) 
eee ...-Monitor-Patriot....(e) 3,352,818 548,562 2,549,078 171,290 83,888 
DD a caaeKcus Peer (e) 1,971,718 330,092 1,523,116 118,510 ...... 
(Legal included in local) 
NS di aes aera ee (e) 4,134,196 531,863 3,109,571 448,242 44,520 
Portsmouth... ...... DM v ciceccewes (e) 2,535,840 449,403 1,859,229 182,658 44,550 
NEW JERSEY 
Asbury Park eee (eS) 4,139,830 373,636 3,254,727 404,498 71,546 
See WOR. occecdctes (e) 7,007,210 579,782 5,169,652 1,088,178 169,568 
Hackensack. ........ Bergen Eve. Record.(e) 4,147,764 536,676 2,775,654 835,436 ...... 
(Legal included in classified) 
MG civceeececn Jersey Observer. .... (e) 4,265,499 630,541 2,526,693 811,129 297,136 
Long Branch........Record.......0.00% (e) 2,412,522 202,510 1,662,388 471,450 76,174 
Millville... ... sone s cOOR. .scces -(e) 1,584,436 143,220 1,358,252 47,194 35,770 
Morristown. ........ MOE, os ciccicees (e) 2,545,900 201,320 2,056,474 196,938 91,168 
New Brunswick. ..... Home News-Sunday 
TR. oc vee ...(eS) 5,400,405 523,491 3,847,223 820,862 114,016 
eee Herald-News....... (e) 4,735,422 660,564 2,928,291 1,069,585 76,982 
Paterson... .. eee .Morning Call.....(m) 5,188,641 183,889 3,974,452 904,602 125,698 
Evening News...... (e) 6,617,941 740,024 5,022,448 689,759 165,710 
Perth Amboy........ ECT eer (e) 4,165,483 405,059 3,056,076 588,221 116,127 
Plainfield Hieeteccken Courier-News...... (e) 5,003,810 373,366 3,763,690 818,440 48,314 
Vineland... ......... Times Journal. ....(e) 2,236,155 131,964 1,887,491 190,804 25,896 
NEW MEXICO 
ee News-Journal ..(e) 1,760,486 230,286 1,366,456 130,396 33,348 
Sunday edition. .. .(S) 614,418 20,608 565,012 26,712 2,086 
P , See (eS) 2,374,904 250,894 1,931,468 157,108 35,434 
. Sree Independent. . (e) 1,316,949 153,557 1,084,791 45,295 33,306 
a News-Sun ...(e) 2,446,906 207,872 1,714,552 507,668 16,814 
Portales... 0.2... .News.. .se++ (€) 636,056 60,410 529,033 2,194 5,807 
(Total includes 38,612 lines political advertising) 
ee . Range ..+..(€) 1,000,430 143,573 746,991 61,152 48,714 
Santa Fe..........., New Mexican......(e) 2,291,957 226,786 1,411,266 554,190 99,715 
Tucumeari . News . fe) 899,526 105,404 673,540 97,202 23,380 





NEW YORK 
Pub- Total Display|* Classi- 
City Paper lished Linage National Local fied 
Mi dds canenkend Citizen-Advertiser...(e) 2,600,316 265,902 2,061,162 191,128 
Pt ececececens 1 | SePerrerry ere (e) 3,342,035 245,574 2,768,157 259,280 
Binghamton......... Web dcedasenese (e) 9,340,993 964,565 6,967,084 1,238,303 
Oss ctadidewes (m) 3,010,042 166,656 2,472,092 270,578 
Canandaigua........1 Messenger... cose: (e) 1,249,080 114,926 1,066,394 37,954 
ee BOs ictecatecs (e) 2,850,442 270,207 2,399,943 159,327 
CHGIEG sk cidvcwccess eee (e) 2,692,396 188,522 2,325,775 132,360 
po eer Cv cvicctecss (e) 4,308,630 137,761 4,026,771 99,734 
WN sceRccasacces Advertiser........(m) 2,346,862 571,984 868,126 866,096 
Star-Gazette........ (e) 6,089,216 573,216 4,637,836 857,164 
Telegram........ (S) 598,808 58,576 523,726 16,506 
Endicott....... tds os Ntuwes (e) 2,853,270 101,766 2,462,418 268,506 
Cc ee eee a enas ceeneenes (e) 2,410,072 139,902 2,026,262 211,470 
Gloversville & 
Johnstown Se Serer ee (m) 2,085,636 233,044 1,479,800 338,884 
Leader-Repudlican..(e) 2,537,612 228,928 1,894,340 337,708 
Herkimer. ..... ..Telegram.... .(e) 2,207,423 140,137 1,837,199 113,890 
BER aivcscosaeens i See (e) 2,029,281 201,385 1,660,442 147,476 
DG CLG iaweduews pS ee Oe (m) 1,382,430 169,666 991,690 126,294 
BN btadssengee ee (e) 3,458,256 226,226 2,875,530 294,476 
Jamestown... . Post-Journal. (e) 5,824,812 471,639 4,351,977 704,729 
I. wicssvenans PRs wet anaes (e) 3,320,548 372,148 2,495,192 303,744 
RS nok woes s (m) 2,429,000 38,000 2,125,000 80,000 
ee eee POS cetaadsanss (e) 1,790,922 126,540 1,397,763 102,749 
Backepert...scccesece Union-Sun & 
FMM Soc vt vee (e) 3,779,538 217,560 2,953,104 316,764 
WN os ck taxi Telegram.. (e) 1,587,908 91,112 1,232,168 159,124 
Middletown. . . Times-Herald (e) 2,563,933 238,435 2,056,891 233,324 
WO Wes cc ccveses Journal of 
Commerce. ....(m) 2,696,677 1,272,620 80,271 1,182,207 
Norwich....... Geet canexeeeetiue (e) 1,022,120 88,620 886,200 33,300 
acts cecereices Journal-News......(e) 1,637,843 99,115 1,162,962 250,087 
GN cova bscabens . Times-Herald (e) 3,096,800 247,100 2,344,692 441,896 
CER o.oo ceaccvess By cvcctesenace (m) 2,535,708 2,130,527 153,216 229,201 
Poughkeepsie. ......./ New Yorker.......(e) 4,182,624 471,387 3,032,960 550,487 
Sunday edition... (S) 829,911 37,240 628,782 163,303 
Total.. (eS) 5,012,535 508,627 3,661,742 713,790 
Rome atncespendadaeeess (e) 3,347,742 371,818 2,565,186 256,263 
Salamanca..........Republican-Press...(e) 2,154,586 52,570 1,995,028 85,736 
Tonawanda & North 
Tonawanda......../ Wa ttccceveenes (e) 1,885,394 294,508 1,427,082 126,792 
WEBia nose cesccces Observer-Dispatch...(e) 7,202,020 936,754 5,076,092 1,149,386 
Sunday edition. (S) 807,142 65,044 548,184 193,886 
Total..... (eS) 8,009,162 1,001,798 5,624,276 1,343,272 
i, ET ..(m) 4,374,370 226,912 2,862,482 1,166,914 
Wellsville se eaetenanade (e) 1,179,031 44,520 1,021,146 91,829 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville . Citizen .-..(m) 4,208,949 475,513 3,207,834 497,238 
yi Ree (e) 4,149,350 473,594 3,067,526 500,038 
Citizen-Times... .. (S) 1,324,473 75,729 1,024,604 222,362 
Burlington....... Times News....... (e) 2,520,770 212,646 2,030,854 260,988 
Charlotte pS Pee (e) 5,449,880 402,280 4,134,687 874,134 
Observer......... (m) 6,237,196 907,536 3,908,268 1,388,940 
Sunday edition. ...(S) 2,409,526 324,464 1,605,506 478,744 
Total.........(mS) 8,646,722 1,232,000 5,513,774 1,867,684 
GS. is nkaxceue i ee (e) 1,660,750 137,340 1,297,142 175,280 
Sunday edition. . . . (S) 685,580 15,470 624,890 45,220 
PE Sevececca (eS) 2,346,330 152,810 1,922,032 220,500 
I ks wctcucces PN caveceees (m) 3,020,920 568,806 2,173,598 278,516 
Sh <denasecenesq (e) 3,959,116 569,030 3,034,038 356,048 
Sunday edition. ..(S) 1,211,532 66,948 1,029,210 115,374 
(Legal included in local) 
Elizabeth City... .... REM ic incense (e) 1,359,824 216,293 988,029 139,262 
Fayetteville......... GN iisksccencus (e) 3,277,534 377,209 2,703,911 146,160 
GRRRGEERs ccccccccces Ge ic ceccnees (e) 2,186,730 178,990 1,841,728 101,850 
Goldsboro........... News-Argus. (e) 1,586,396 141,288 1,310,106 91,714 
Greensboro.......... Pie cakicatees (m) 3,342,304 527,037 2,201,514 613,753 
RRS. ccencvasts (e) 3,275,020 549,472 2,102,688 622,860 
Peis«chccannenus (S) 1,611,673 132,384 1,318,212 161,077 
(Legal included in classified) 
Pi ccccducvcave RO: scviviccees (e) 2,401,818 159,216 2,024,712 179,640 
PR FONG sc ceccvces Enter prise (eS) 3,237,654 320,012 2,378,852 508,774 
Re News & Observer..(m) 3,236,044 535,668 2,308,208 367,192 
Sunday edition. ...(S) 1,345,540 101,948 1,032,584 206,696 
WOE ciceaued (mS) 4,581,584 637,616 3,340,792 573,888 
TORS o ciccicnces (e) 2,226,000 337,082 1,567,188 241,388 
Salisbury POR cccxcdsecewes (e) 2,784,600 193,760 2,252,194 285,082 
Sunday edition. (S) 879,158 35,476 765,198 78,414 
Total.... (eS) 3,663,758 229,236 3,017,392 363,496 
Sach eetseescus Mlkacacaweeaees (e) 1,691,284 116,382 1,574,888 ........ 
Statesville...... Bist eutiwnds > BRE cccddave. dcanese < wénuae we 
, eee (e) 1,174,166 59,918 1,053,348 43,400 
Washington........./ WG cedveccseds (e) 231,260 168,000 58,560 3,200 
WinstonSalem....... a (m) 3,435,628 543,256 2,369,500 492,186 
Pracicvecsce (e) 4,168,262 563,612 3,088,708 485,478 
Journal-Sentinel...(S) 1,447,068 177,030 1,136,870 132,300 
Ws nccvanecncars Times. . .(e) 1,528,945 235,734 1,144,284 92,407 
NORTH DAKOTA 
RN iiss cancnvne Tribune ..(e) 1,849,014 211,496 1,276,778 283,476 
Devils Lake. . 5 GIES sos eurnin vt (e) 1,568,349 151,642 1,174,346 163,721 
ps TTT Press.... -(m) 1,026,172 81,046 811,594 61,390 
Osi. ee tecrcndaes POs ccncédens (m) 3,363,859 537,496 2,337,463 487,792 
Pass cnndecke (e) 3,768,505 541,480 2,507,283 625,056 
Sunday edition (S) 836,539 38,663 641,494 156,366 
Grand Forks ..Herald.... (m) 2,501,940 374,472 1,778,616 271,152 
POE cancediawes (e) 2,526,160 366,226 1,771,098 308,350 
Sunday edition (S) 723,198 34,846 577,948 110,138 
ee rere Wis ct wddelece oc (e) 2,248,316 319,942 1,518,874 369,068 
Valley City . Times Record......(e) 1,260,075 476,121 783,954 13,843 
Williston ee Ee e) 1,469,888 82.348 1,213,226 128,002 


Legal 
82,124 
69,024 
171,041 
100,716 
29,806 
20,965 
45,739 
44,364 
40,656 


186,000 
163,870 


292,110 
105,504 
35,283 


161,579 
14,000 
125,679 
63,112 
22,764 
127,778 
586 
128,364 
154,475 
21,252 


37,012 
39,788 
28 
39,816 
118,062 
21,536 


30,674 
30,464 


56,520 


77,265 
78,640 
72,142 
1,108 
94,686 
16 
77,700 
80,486 


40,432 
61,355 
46,312 











ANNUAL TABULATION OF NEWSPAPER LINAGE 





OHIO 
Pub- Total Display Classi- 

City Paper lished Linage National Local fied Legal 
ee LST (eS) 2,734,018 198,582 2,003,402 498,540 33,494 
Bellefontaine... .. BOON . 0000008 (e) 2,131,596 124,677 1,722,215 245,840 38.864 
Bowling Green....... Sentinel Tribune....(e) 1,412,342 88,578 993,552 247,892 82,320 
Cambridge. ...ccccre Jeffersonian....... (e) 2,442,617 179,568 1,790,824 409,749 62,475 
GEAOPOOR. . occvccccses Repository........+ (e) 10,097,514 1,086,316 7,270,872 1,592,360 147,966 

Sunday edition. ...(S) 2,725,128 117,488 2,101,456 505,974 210 
ee ....(eS) 12,822,642 1,203,804 9,372,328 2,098,334 148,176 
Ciscloville. ....0-sceess SNE iv ccecedsae (e) 1,625,596 109,718 1,204,280 264,614 46,984 
Coshocton...... bee eePD:) cewessaes (e) 2,338,418 221,354 1,633,646 440,942 42,476 
DRONES... ceccvevcecs Crescent-News...... (e) 1,965,992 117,474 1,707,958 106,946 33,614 
Delaware......... 90 MENS. ccc cscccces (e) 1,404,844 98,252 1,113,910 146,580 46,102 
SK 5 sé csnbeereebs TEE T TTT (e) 2,171,638 101,038 1,821,442 210,112 39,018 
East Liverpool... . eer (e) 4,764,200 292,432 3,846,696 566,580 58,492 
Findlay.......... . .Republican- 
Centiat. ..cs00% (m) 3,755,514 249,270 2,898,980 525,574 81,690 
PR <0sauseeseee Review..... (m) 2,239,997 363,206 1,752,721 106,705 17,365 
Fremont............News-Messenger. (e) 3,270,022 190,848 2,833,460 195,804 49,910 
(Local includes 21,756 lines readers) 
Greenville...........4 Adeoce)ls....cccvees (e) 1,521,116 104,552 1,207,906 135,410 73,248 
Hamilton...........Journal-News.. .(e) 4,699,590 493,416 3,608,094 461,636 136,444 
Peers. PERE. cc ccccesese (m) 1,210,496 89,292 890,823 181,727 48,654 
| ere (e) 1,835,946 166,642 1,389,892 205,856 73,556 
Sunday edition. ...(S) 584,290 74,480 476,084 29,260 4,466 
res - (eS) 2,420,236 241,122 1,865,976 235,116 78,022 
Ramoeste®. .....ccvse Eagle-Gasette....... (e) 2,849,490 182,560 2,104,354 471,730 90,846 
ST TTT eee ee ee er (e) 5,029,542 530,712 3,682,546 693,994 122,290 
Sunday edition. ...(S) 1,383,956 53,830 1,051,148 272,678 6,300 
eee (eS) 6,413,498 584,542 4,733,694 966,672 128,590 
ee PP ee Journal & Times 
Peer ey (e) 4,318,244 307,447 3,279,430 668,395 2,972 
Mansfield. ........../ News-Journal......(e) 4,235,112 477,246 2,874,872 806,302 76,692 
Sunday edition. .. .(S) 913,759 19,887 712,628 180,635 609 
Tetal......- ...(eS) 5,148,871 497,133 3,587,500 986,937 77,301 
Marietta.......... Ri PETE TT (e) 2,686,530 238,896 2,057,748 295,260 94,626 
Terre Bis acisaserens (e) 5,195,988 391,846 3,928,120 807,800 68,222 
Martins Ferry....... Daily Times & 

: Daily Leader (e) 3,435,204 210,036 2,810,345 329,439 85,384 
Marysville..........Tvibune..........- (e) 1,043,892 57,128 877,496 93,242 16,026 
Massillon. ..... ...Andependent.......(@) 4,422,866 275,982 3,295,558 282,772 568,554 
Middletown... . | eee (e) 4,554,648 328,762 3,598,602 563,262 64,022 

News-Journal.....(S) 849,436 28,854 702,282 BOBBED scence 
i eee (eS) 5,404,084 357,616 4,300,884 681,562 64,022 
Mount Vernon.......NewsS.....cccccees (e) 2,146,340 127,652 1,759,464 213,374 45,850 
Newark. .......0+0504 Advocate @ American 
Tribune........+ (e) 4,196,556 261,856 3,381,980 498,680 54,040 
New Philadelphia. ...Times............. (e) 2,102,884 184,716 1,642,564 224,252 51,352 
PNB 55.0060 seresune ees (e) 1,784,006 122,325 1,324,204 291,235 46,242 
Portsmouth...... A eee ee (e) 4,779,418 479,766 3,748,486 497,084 54,082 
Sunday edition. (S) 1,020,782 90,146 813,330 111,524 5,782 
| eres (eS) 5,800,200 569,912 4,561,816 608,608 59,864 
RAVORMR. 2... ccccceee PPT rer eer (e) 3,113,732 144,410 2,412,760 482,992 73,570 
ee gxean ce <c0sresveees (e) 2,889,446 146,732 2,420,952 291,830 29,932 
Sandusky..........- Register-Star-News (m) 3,326,180 325,395 2,489,844 436,030 74,911 
Springfield..........Sum.........e000. (m) 4,934,870 639,632 3,413,324 828,212 53,702 
News. ....0e.e000s (e) 4,980,168 638,444 3,446,116 830,410 65,198 
News-Sun. (S) 1,039,094 81,144 768,446 188,258 1,246 
Steubenville....... .Herald-Star.... (e) 6,571,166 497,070 5,237,764 583,576 143,542 
(Total includes 109,214 lines of readers) 
eer ee re. WOUS 5s wccewscc (e) 1,862,343 81,753 1,573,198 177,852 29,540 
GRUDGE... ccs cccccens eer err (e) 1,356,726 102,158 1,102,864 127,232 24,472 
Var WET. .ccesecess Times-Bulletin.....(e) 1,897,140 115,640 1,561,994 181,902 37,604 
WUOTORs ccc ccccesece Tribune Chronicle. .(e) 7,356,020 400,218 6,133,862 664,678 157,262 
Washington 

Court House .. Record Herald......(e) 2,391,229 80,339 2,055,446 218,876 36,568 
Wilmington... .News-Journal. (e) 1,917,314 104,776 1,589,476 191,338 31,724 
Wooster. . ae ewer er ee .(e) 3,311,718 136,329 2,676,576 498,814 ...... 

(Legal included in classified) 
Xenia. . errr er. DS is hon aeeusa (e) 2,066,652 164,206 1,627,836 246,176 28,434 
Zanesville........... Times-Recorder...(m) 3,293,122 400,750 2,309,440 536,914 46,018 
ere (e) 3,293,122 400,750 2,309,440 536,914 46,018 
Times-Signal. . . (S) 684,768 48,762 543,466 02,640 ...... 
(Sunday legal linage included in classified) 
OKLAHOMA 

BODE. cixsaras vcd Ardmoreile........ (e) 1,567,776 190,932 1,033,326 218,778 62,104 
Sunday edition....(S) 627,354 5,852 627,354 54,600 2,184 
; | rer (eS) 2,195,130 196,784 1,660,680 273,378 64,288 
Bartlesville.......... Examiner... ..(m) 1,944,152 178,122 1,467,088 246,932 52,010 
Meter artes. ....0006% (e) 1,362,578 179,438 968,170 207 648 7,322 
Sunday edition. ..(S) 549,402 30,338 446,012 71,806 1,246 
Blackwell........... Journal-Tribune...(eS) 1,785,798 126,588 1,247,080 252,000 160,130 
Chickasha........... ee (eS) 2,461,517 177,481 1,971,333 275,894 36,809 

SNE A cicioste tinea eer (eS) 1,396,808 99,078 1,123,570 174,160 
eer PP. scshanece (e) 1,452,836 97,636 1,067,248 254,128 33,824 
Sunday edition... . (S) 346,220 19,124 269,458 SEE. ave000 
Res (eS) 1,799,056 116,760 1,336,706 311,766 33,824 
i Mame. . 2.0.6 ee eee yey (e) 1,279,964 102,494 991,802 155,106 30,562 
Sunday edition. .. .(S) 218,498 15,918 166,516 34,622 1,442 
Sere (eS) 1,498,462 118,412 1,158,318 189,728 32,004 
Bs ss ce cvuasesnat eee (m) 3,432,938 269,472 2,519,668 560,448 83,350 
PE os visecceoess (e) 3,432,938 269,472 2,519,668 560,448 83,350 
rs (S) 1,014,912 17,920 832,902 152,432 11,660 
DD, ccanivdanded Constitution....... (e) 2,793,021 208,952 2,393,021 123,032 67,886 
ee Jews-Capital . (e) 1,912,910 187,252 1,431,463 178,170 116,025 
errr rr Te News-Record....... (e) 1,691,165 129,664 1,378,893 138,338 44,270 
Sunday edition. .. . (5) 472,886 22,283 378,448 70,962 1,193 
ee (eS) 2,164,051 151,947 1,757,341 209,300 45,463 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


OKLAHOMA—Continued 
Pub- Total Display 
City Paper lished Linage National Local 

er Transcript.........(e) 1,844,235 103,227 1,525,362 
Sunday edition. .. . (S) 440,103 20,645 381,340 

WES 6s.cceunas (eS) 2,284,338 123,872 1,906,702 

Ponca City..........4 ee See (e) 2,067,156 178,626 1,614,452 
Sunday edition. ., .(S) 587,356 22,022 475,272 

re (eS) 2,654,512 200,648 2,089,724 

PE Set (e) 1,256,227 75,614 1,064,840 
rr DR center adta (m) 1,680,756 212,800 1,135,932 
ere ee (e) 1,653,414 209,342 1,131,340 

News ; .(S) 500,500 20,370 400,820 

Stillwater. .........2 News-Press........(e) 1,816,444 97,854 1,338,724 

OREGON 

ere Democrat-Herald.. (e) 1,729,168 262,794 1,171,618 
TT er Astorian-Budget....(e) 2,372,924 389,120 1,983,804 
Se eee eee (e) 2,127,951 275,324 1,593,032 
CMNGOEEB Sv ocictcscaen Gazette-Times (e) 1,550,569 180,655 980,924 
ere Register-Guard... ..(eS) 4,952,798 556,412 3,009,427 
Grants Pass......... Bsc <wscesens (e) 1,452,920 140,434 816,634 
Klamath Falls...... PONS cc scvcrvceve (m) 1,253,140 191,058 788,452 
PE os sekenses (e) 3,053,834 435,624 1,942,444 

Sat. & Sunday editions 273,812 9,632 172,844 

Note: Effective, June 1, 1942, the Klamath Herald, 


Morning, excluding Sunday from Jan. to May. 





Classi- 
fied Legal 
166,590 49,056 
38,118 ...... 
204,708 49,056 
236,264 37,814 
89,082 980 
325,346 38,794 
111,279 = 4,494 
295,974 36,050 
296,380 16,352 
78,204 = =1,106 
376,208 3,654 
236,194 58,562 
215,050 80,954 
186,011 73,584 
351,904 37.0% 
1,321,684 65,299 
439,544 56,308 
221,480 52,15 
531,062 144,74 
84,140 7.1% 


ded publication of its morning editiop 
the News, for the duration and merged it with the Evening Heraldas the Herald & News (evening), 
Evening, excluding Saturday edition, from Jan, to 


May. Evening edition, including Saturday edition, from June to December. Saturday evening 
Sunday morning, Jan.-Feb.; Sunday (morning) March, April, May. (Locals include Readers.) 
eS eee OE ec icceas (e) 993,601 139,315 789,216 46,672 18,398 
Marshfield-No. Bend. .Coos Bay Times....(e) 2,274,454 287,490 1,623,580 291,942 71,442 
Mnebatd . . cccensesed Mail-Tribune.....(eS) 3,057,754 424,536 1,999,368 546,273 87,577 
ee East Oregonian.....(e) 1,882,582 250,283 1,472,410 110,065 49,824 
Roseburg. ..........News-Review.......(e) 1,305,364 184,212 839,069 213,777 68,306 
er . Capital-Journal... .(e) 2,887,684 467,888 1,997,132 390,839 31,825 
Oregon Statesman 
ciavhacee (mS) 2,921,342 258,185 2,170,049 416,275 76,833 
The Dalles . Chronicle (e) 1,381,072 302,638 877 590 158,354 42.4% 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown » all. -(m) 8,901,004 869,988 6,959,344 915,460 156.212 
Chronicle. . -(e) 8,754,368 896,644 6,867,406 899,416 90,902 
Sunday edition. ...(S) 1,208,662 25,676 1,023,162 159,250 74 
eee eee er ree (e) 7,359,128 519,561 5,887,567 918,890 33,110 
Ambridge........... Ce ET re (e) 2,373,119 150,139 1,776,233 327,169 119,578 
Beaver Falls.........2 News-Tribune......(e) 4,616,374 216,426 3,892,084 392,126 115,738 
Bradford. ........... Era & Slar-Record (me) 3,310,352 218,788 2,798,305 243,670 49,580 
(Papers sold only in combination, Linage of one 
edition (m) is given) 
Brownsville . Telegraph (e) 1,649,424 116,592 1,294,412 136,108 102,312 
rr Ds cd chi nee sane (e) 4,981,046 267,316 4,009,250 571,956 132,524 
Carbondale.......... GP ek 660.0 5.0 s0:08 (e) 945,881 97,147 805,273 17,666 25,795 
2 Pee ee See eee CCT Ee ee Ee 
CON. v6 veaccsavus Times -(e) 1,966,790 107,506 1,595,622 230,510 33,152 
Above figures are for the last 4 months of 1942 
Chester Times resumed publication on August 31, 
1942, after having been suspended because of Guild 
strike since November 4, 1941. 
Clearfield . Progress (e) 2,414,734 168,812 2,073,820 114,604 57,498 
Coatesville. ......... Pere eee CES dN bSdace ocicecace <acebsae oe 
Connellsville......... oo Pe eee (e) 2,806,663 133,515 2,391,310 235,068 46,770 
NE 6. i. 9s Kaas ee errr (m) 1,042,608 60,676 917,840 46,130 17,962 
OTC C CTT e. Free Press (m) 3,677,240 547,288 2,854,088 186,138 89,726 
Ellwood City........ ee Pee ee (e) 1,857,646 119,574 1,466,948 187,810 83,314 
Greenville. .......... Record-Argus. (e) 2,385,033 97,678 2,116,730 104,316 46,539 
SOUT Cee SERPS CRTC TT (e) 3,010,252 150,906 2,511,530 287,322 60,494 
Homestead..........] Messenger......... (e) 2,115,155 101,557 1,738,527 231,839 43,232 
Huntingdon... .......1 Serres (e) 2,066,274 110,194 1,760,668 128,772 66,640 
Jeannette... ........News-Dispatch.....(e) 2,095,060 95,974 1,783,851 162,285 52,950 
ee Cor Republican. ....... (e) 1,672,622 123,451 1,437,023 68,066 44,082 
Kittanning. .........Simpsons’ Daily Leader 
i Seer er (e) 2,339,120 190,841 1,915,480 159,523 73,276 
Lancaster. .....0sseed New Era & Intelli- 
gencer Journal. (me) 5,947,484 744,284 4,022,911 1,041,801 138,488 
Sunday News..... (S) 728,132 32,831 497,713 192,537 51 
errr tre North Penn Reporter (e) 1,691,962 69,228 1,231,719 134,053 76,962 
eee News-Times....... (e) 3,926,566 307,594 3,315,298 181,342 122,332 
Lewistown. .........¢ DIONNE. 6 v.iswwives (e) 4,267,228 288,204 3,711,050 267,974 ....+ 
Lock Haven......... I eee (e) 1,741,222 134,896 1,521,707 48,766 35,847 
McKeesport...... AA A re ee (e) 7,585,018 469,847 6,377,130 692,987 145,054 
Monessen........... Independent. . (e) 2,074,922 105,498 1,773,028 176,126 20,270 
SE CRN ss 5560  icviavccssc (e) 6,156,822 349,557 5,243,625 472,431 91,20 
New Kensington... .. Ee e) 4,954,404 155,710 4,441,974 301,168 55,552 
errr Times Herald (e) 5,315,558 461,377 4,168,199 605,720 80,262 
Oli City............Desrick & 
Bliszard.......(me) 3,720,745 283,530 3,139,207 249,437 48,571 
(Papers sold in combination. Linage of one 
edition (m) is given) 
Phoenixville......... Republican. ....... (e) 2,036,720 196,308 1,644,118 196,294 
(Legal included in classified) 
Pottstown........... Mercury (m) .4,409,972 387,254 3,480,918 486,430 55,370 
Punxsutawney....... eres (e) 1,694,262 142,639 1,508,980 20,093 22,550 
OUR: 5 icin ccrenves i eee ee (e) 2,160,610 81,239 1,909,026 134,228 36,117 
Shamokin...........News-Dispatch..... (e) 2,172,671 215,585 1,660,912 211,460 85,078 
Se (e) 5,100,186 401,226 4,061,974 576,114 60,872 
Shenandoah......... OEE (e) 2,274,286 150,234 1,995,910 69,118 59,024 
Somerset. ........... American........(m) 1,415,178 46,358 1,152,573 171,775 58,507 
Stroudsburg......... ee (m) 2,093,322 112,588 1,746,836 233,898 ...++ 
Sunbury....... OE (e) 2.183,214 245,012 1,730,008 137,410 70,74 
Susquehanna. .... .. Transcript... (e) 322,363 225,890 40,530 35,489 20,454 
, ae i, ere (e) 2,257,094 116,088 1,917,202 169,406 54,39 
po eee eer Valley Daily News. .(e) 4,771,384 99,541 4,202,749 225,816 243,278 
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- TEXAS—Continued 
ANNUAL TABULATION OF NEWSPAPER LINAGE , Pub- Total Display Classi- 
= City Paper lished Linage National Local fied Legal 
056 -. Corpus Christi Caller (m) 5,835,830 685,314 4,018,280 1,113,756 18,480 
PENNSYLVANIA—Continued Lime .(e) 5,743,962 684,194 3,954,062 1.098286 7,420 
os Pub- Total Display Classis Caller-Times Ss) 1,714,076 69,482 1,374,016 268,702 1,876 
814 City Paper lished Linage National Local fied Legal Dalhart .Texan.. ; ...(€) 1,505,746 104,655 1,349,880 41,488 9,723 
980 ‘Towanda . Review -(m) 1,324,316 82,054 1,052,394 189,868 Ss co cceccvesn Herald P -----(€) 1,920,604 243,978 1,480,976 195,650 ...... 
794 (Legal included in classified) Sunday edition 5) 758,436 29,708 678,776 GAGE scswse 
404 MB tyrone Herald ..(e) 1,448,461 117,491 1,266,535 64,435 ‘Total eS) 2,679,040 273,686 2,159,752 245,602 ...... 
050 ‘ Legal included in local and classified) Denton , Record-Chronicle (e) 2,539,964 125,076 2,130,394 284,494 ...... 
352 Uniontown. .. . Herald & Edinburg. . . Valley Review. . m) 1,175,806 101,012 863 432 77,877 133,485 
106 Standard | me) 3,975,581 350,244 3,072,981 474,540 77,816 Galveston . News... m) 3,548,952 511,650 2.352.406 684,896 ...... 
654 (Papers sold in combination. Linage of one edition (m) is given.) Tribune e€) 3,638,012 572,384 2,434,877 oo. eee 
Vgndergrift P pe x0 k6 vadedeas e) 1,338,127 103,006 1,118,558 62,132 54,34] News (S) 925,140 62,060 701,630 161,450 ...... 
Washington. ...+-++- Observer & Ke- (Legal included in local and classified) 
og ee me) 7,500,152 476,540 6,140,022 754,656 137,634 Goose Creek . Sun mus ..eef€) 1,841,364 125,790 1,620,066 95,508 
West Chester. . . Daily Local News...(e) 2,507,153 237,514 1,504,445 SOE = waccie Legal included in local) 
362 (Legal included in classified) Greenville Banner fe) 1,810,131 205,737 1,604,394 
O54 Waynesboro - Record Herald. ....(e) 1,951,915 115,073 1,481,014 240,065 114,863 ee ee Valley Morning 
5M Williamsport . Gazette & Bulletin (m) 2,779,966 364,462 1,919,204 496,300) .. 2... ee mS) 2,359,406 382,802 1,635,032 336,854 4,718 
O86 Sun. .(e) 4,161,612 371,574 3,293,738 496,300 Laredo Limes . .(e) 2,343,243 302,544 1,852,772 187,927 
282 (Legal included in local) Sunday edition is 703,933 50,424 615,924 37,585 rs 
308 York, . Gazette & Daily m) 4,257,960 168,308 3,375,456 714,196 Total eS) 3,047,176 352,968 2,478,696 225,512 waa 
15 Legal included in classified) Lubbock . Avalanche (m) 4,481,232 356,020 3,068,142 1,049,090 7,980 
704 Sem acacia .(€) 4,376,106 351,862 2,964,094 1,052,968 7,182 
1% RHODE ISLAND Avalanche-Journal.(S) 1,903,300 51,954 1,596,840 252,630 ‘1,876 
100 wan es on , ones Porn porn Marshall . News-Messenger.. .(eS 196,629 18,352 156,718 20,444 1,115 
ig). Newport a oo ae pane —- “es , = _ McAllen . Monitor. . -(e) 1,150,912 278,978 604,338 = 243,292 24,304 
te ' (e) 6.129.382 Pag poset "i 871 Sunday edition. ...(S) 545,048 11,452 476,966 56,630 ...... 
ng, ff Pawtucket. SS Tee. ee a ee ta Total .(eS) 1,695,960 290,430 1,081,304 299,922 24,304 
(Legal included in local) ; : aie) pele Se aaa 2 504 550 521.768 
West Warwick netucket Valley San Anxelo “Standard Time ae 3,648,484 432,166 = oe 62 7 wtteee 
398 a (e) 1,422,209 112,548 1,247,553 36,939 25,169 Standard a P fe 3,611,990 431,970 2,540.74 2 606,494 33,194 
cepa * weconans Sunday edition .(5) 1,550,206 40,964 1,351,294 155,092 2,856 
149 eee Sun -(e) 1,738,212 115,220 1,515,108 107 ,884 oe Douared eS) 2763 299 269.248 2.308 460 181.940 3 574 
577 Sunday edition, ...(S) 258,552 10,003 225,106 23,443 sherman oe a ee / 
324 ‘Total (eS) 1,996,764 125,223 1,740,214 131,327 ...... ee en ee 
06 het Call (e) 3,885,304 560,090 3,216,425 108,789 Sweetwater - Reporter (e) 1,856,876 222,992 1,469,888 151,648 12,348 
— , "(30,579 lines legal included in local) Tyler "Telegraph. m) 2,335,228 307,314 1,774,948 237,286 15,680 
a ere : Courier-T'imes (e) 2,335,228 307,314 1,774,948 237,286 15,680 
san Sunday edition Ss) 919,114 27,258 836,416 54,978 462 
ns SOUTH CAROLINA Temple . Telegram. .(m) 1,888,264 271,600 1,301,468 315,196 
. kelenwn Independent ‘Tribune Sunday edition 5S 564,774 32,718 460,432 71,624 
& Mail .(meS) 2,861,635 259,080 2,160,560 394,570 42,825 Total mS) 2,453,038 304,318 1,761,900 386,820 
harleston .News & Courier... (im) 3,615,738 787,122 2,428,062 400,554 ‘Texarkana Gazette & News (meS) (See Texarkana, Arkansas) 
Post .(e) 5,136,180 830,396 3,750,250 555.534 Waco News-Tribune m) 2,877,056 561,848 1,687,784 627,424 
12 News & Courier. ..(S) 1,785,588 99,288 1,527,428 158,872 ...... Vimes-Herald €) 3,001,082 562,954 1,807,918 — 630,210 
02 Colunibia pt ene (e) 4,392,691 525,914 3,100,834 695,571 70,372 ‘Tribune-Herald....(5) 1,208,172 82,110 983,626 = 142,436 
74 eer Gn) 3,501,098 626,489 2,026,500 763,291 84,818 Wichita Falls Record News m) 2,934,512 487,522 2,068,668 378,322 
10 Sunday edition. ...(S) 2,085,373 135,915 1,570,247 364,155 «15,056 Times (e) 2,934,134 488,502 2,063,516 382,116 
78 EE: ce waese (mS) 5,586,471 762,404 3,596,747 1,127,446 99,874 Times S) 1.451.996 86,870 1,184,736 180,390 ...... 
38 Spartanburg Nc cevengees (m) 2,950,304 522,788 1,994,566 399,140 33,810 Legal included in classified) 
80 Journal. ...... .(e) 2,932,678 522,648 1,999,438 384,090 26,502 
ne Herald-Journal, ..(S) 1,146,642 38,766 = 882.266 = -199,724 25,886 UTAH 
Logan - Herald-Journal (e) 1,942,920 157,248) = 1,642,078 101472 52,122 
12 SOUTH DAKOTA Oxden .Standard-Examiner (e) 4.270.202 649,054 2.944.718 567,189 109,242 
~ Aberdeen. . American-N ews -(e) 1,619,996 $04,500 474,432 224,910 115,654 ates — papi as a —_ , = a —_ — 
Sunday edition. ...(S) 538,762 21,490 453,138 = 60,788 3,346 Beeee. AEP SEES Se See ci See 

59 i re (eS) 2,158,758 325,990 1,428,070 285,698 119,000 VERMONT 
" Huron . Iluronite.........- (e) 1,737,582 256,627 1,208,025 200,795 72,135 se ; c Gat 
 - ae i errererye (e) 740,838 71,179 520,044 = 72,842 76,160 “Barre - Times fe) 2,196,576 = 248.620 1711221 236,526 
ld Mitchell EE. 6 cesccus (e) 2,521,862 255,682 1,508,374 680,596 77,210 (Legal included in classified) 

a, Capital-Journal... .(e) 484,232 BIOTOR BOAMIO cocccccc céccce Kennington. . Banner . e) 2,323,132 253,610 1,919,428 150,094 
og Ip Rapid City........ .Journal....... (e) 1,966,594 310,170 1,304,100 138,266 99.708 (Legal included in local) 

Sioux Falls. ......... irgus-Leader . (e) 3,737,727 636,741 2,255,876 698,712 146,398  Hrattleboro......... Reformer (e) 4,103,744 288,022 2,631,174 184,548 ...... 
7 Sunday edition....(S) 674,983 51,479 493,108 130,396 ...... (Legal carried in weekly) 

» . (eS) 4,412,710 688,220 2,748,984 829,108 ...... Burlington... ...... Free Press... m) 4,279,495 692,807 3,160,338 414,227 12,123 
mg BP Watertown. oo... Public Opinion,....(e) 1,673,924 261,660 1,202,726 = 128,282 81,256 = Rutland... -Herald........... m) 3,876,983 577,086 2,853,849 446,048 
14 Yankton Press & Dakotan...(e) 1,278,823 163,849 854,539 = 190,239 70,196 (Legal included in classified) 

39 PREG cc cu wes Express ‘ (e) 1,082,628 165,209 763 381 68,343 14,695 
4 TENNESSEE St. Johnsbury .. Caledonian-Record. (e) 2,051,292 a wren . sew 27 363 
29 egal inctuded in local) 
- Bristol . Bristol Herald Courier- 
50 a News-Bulletin (meS). : habe % ‘ a ya camaiie us.) aa alin VIRGINIA 

“ille -Chro .(e) 1,446,942 ut 176, ¥.62 9, 
82 aml aS roi epee Hs an 1208,176 48,002 1040046 85.388 31.710 Alexandria Gazette. ..........(e) 2,480,408 224.336 L785,728 376,250 94,004 

“ Johnson City . . Chronicle (m) ip winic tte ; ; wena waaais Bristol oe “ panei yee , a 
76 ’ a aon (e) 1,975,680 331,842 1,433,992 201.152 8.694 Bulletin meS) 3,457,944 329,294 2,708,314 421,820 ...... 

‘ . a ; ‘ ano * ° ‘ Charlottesville... Progre .(e) 3,592,887 374,239 2,919,160 200,488 ...... 
88 Press-Chronicle....(S) 795,788 36,330 688,352 70,112 994 Leal ntialiel ie denttat 
51 Gaenge of Poon (e) caty fo given) Clifton Forge Review -) 774,452 «66,318 «678,692 «29,442 
» ie Union City Vessenger.........(e) 1,213,600 148,400 796.740 = 229,740 38,742 se al 7 lala ee. ee — 
62 5 Legal included in local) 

32 TEXAS Covington. . Virginian e) 985,339 bet ; ae f bee 
n (Legal included in classified) 

47 Abilene Reporter News... (1) 3,330,096 375,326 2,340,310 614.460 Danville Reyister m) 2,161,740 460,376 1.414.448 270,928 15,988 

4 Reporter News. .(e) 3,362,226 372,316 2,372,412 617,408 Bee ¢) 4,207,078 489,916 2,345,322 360,472 11,368 
70 Sunday edition, ...(5) 1,288,882 21,490 1,136,072 131,320 Register .(5) 1,059,170 42,980 925,344 88,606 2,240 
09 Legal included in classified) Fredericksbury bree Lance-Star (e) 2,450, 885 227,415 1,930,444 257,581 35,415 
52 An arille News........ .(n) 3,611,216 709,730 2,056,936 844,550 Harrisonburg . . News-Record m) 653,441 137,767 307 156 143,317 64,701 

2 GHA wee ek .(e) 4,158,182 709,772 2,740,570 707,840 Lynchburg. . . News mS) 4,823,910 493,794 4,010,412 319,704 ...... 

News-Globe. . (S) 1,674,568 85,274 1,331,414  257.8x0 Ldvance €) 4,672,682 483,028 3,956,176 233,478 ..... : 

7 (Legal included in local Martinsville . . Bulletin e) 2,107,295 180,447 1,789,060 137,788 ates 

Austin American, . .Gn) 3,702,566 634,676 2,450,616 617,274 Moundsville. . . Journal le 957,768 72,450 625,716 183,050 76,552 
Statesman .(e) 3,658,424 632,156 2.416.218 610,050 Newport News Press m) 2,892,862 771,533 1,551,809 496,181 73,339 

American Statesman Times-Herald e 773,633 3,756,760 493,948 20,384 

S) 1,464,046 2,266 1,100,120 $22,560 Press P 5 71,834 1,794,758 95,214 27,994 

70 (Leg&4l included in classified Petersburg Progress-I ndex (e) 332,598 2,340,086 282,702 ...... 
‘ faurlnont Isnterprise m) 4,351,104 687,795 2,678,887 950,779 33,643 Sunday edition S 1,037 ,932 35,308 944,734 57,8390 
Mi Journal. .... \e) 4,344,001 687,607 2,679,839 951,788 24,767 Total eS) 3,993,318 367,906 3,284,820 $40,592 a 
"8 Isnterprise Ss 1,103,408 45,134 822,226 184,768 1,275 Pulaski S uethwest 1 ime e 1,010,310 115,752 862,540 32,018 
72 big Sprin, Herald eS) 2,394,798 332,696 1,701,742 360. 360 Sunday edition S) 505,148 57 876 431,270 DO deakwe 
24 (Legal included in local Total es 1,515,472 173,628 1,293,810 48,034 
OE Hrownsville HMerald...... ©) 1,665,893 345,422 998,816 311,326 10,329 Legal included in classitied) 

oe Sunday edition 5 428,033 14,644 354,505 58548 $36 Portsmouth . Star €) 5.059.293 432,442 4,071,216 555,635 
& Total es 2,093 926 360,066 1,383,521 S60 ST4 10,665 Sunday eclition Ss 2,183,153 22,128 2,055,768 105,257 
4 Individual Sunday publication instituted August Total eS) 7,242,446 454,570 6,126,984 660,892 
98 1, 1942 Legal included in classified) 








ANNUAL TABULATION OF NEWSPAPER LINAGE 





City 


Staunton 


Strasburg ........ 


Waynesboro 
Winchester 


Lremerton 
Centralia. 
Everett 
Longview-Kelso. 
Olympia 

Port Angeles 


Vancouver 


Charleston 


Clarksburg . 


eee ree 


Huntington 


Martinsburg 
Morgantown 


Weirton 
Welch. . 
Williamson. ... 


Appleton 
Beloit. . 


Kau Claire. 
Fond du Lac 


Green Bay 
Janesville 
Kenosha 


La Crosse. 


Madison 


Marinette 
Marshfield . 
Monroe. . 
Racine 


Rhinelander 
Stevens Point 
Wausau ee 
Wisconsin Rapids 


Casper 
Cheyenne 


Laramie 


Sheridan 


oo UN 


VIRGINIA—Continued 


Pub- Total 
Paper lished Linage 
Leader & News Leader 


.(meS) 2,549,337 


...Northern Virginia 


1,537,298 
1,639,553 
2,397,157 


...(m) 
..-(e) 


Daily 
..News-V irginian 


Display 
National Local 


251,154 2,093,742 
147,329 
106,967 


227,521 


1,281,728 
1,461,650 
2,042 684 


WASHINGTON 


3,776,262 
2,004,329 
4,125,464 
3,466,093 
2,345,296 
1,757,183 


Chronicle 
Herald 
. News ; 
. _Olympian 


238,602 
215,568 
456,092 
324,292 
353,836 
214,480 


2,875,040 
1,498,320 
3,121,818 
2,560,474 
1,530,648 
1,228,220 


Classi- 


fied Legal 


145,992 58,450 

6,580 
26,924 
20,916 


102,081 
44,012 
106,036 


570,906 91,714 
238,522 51,919 
410,592 136,962 
513,119 68,208 
420,696 40,116 
218,233 67,634 


Total includes 28,616 lines political advertising) 


Columbian. . 2,120,218 


279,867 1,431,871 


VIRGINIA 


6,600,549 
1,708,551 
8,309,100 
5,331,968 
1,084,719 
6,416 687 
3,721,434 
3,851,884 

914,058 
1,002,882 
5,188,631 
5,245,196 
1,505,473 
2,436,007 
(m) 3,070,564 
.(e) 2,987,845 


Gazette.... 
Sunday edition. 
Total..... 

Mail 
Sunday edition. 
Total 
Exponent 
Telegram 
Exponent Telegram (S) 
.News 
..Herald-Dispatch. . 


..(m$) 
. +(e) 
. (5) 


..(m) 


(mi) 
Advertiser .{e) 
Herald-Advertiser. (S) 

. Journal . (e) 

. Dominion- News 


1,760,402 
1,033,648 
1,575,288 


. ltmes... 
. News 
. News 


WISCONSIN 
.(e) 1,366,904 
6,270,922 


4,288,875 


.Journal 
. Post-Crescent..... (e) 


.Leader-T'elegram (meS) 3,390,450 
Commonwealth Re- 

3,704,801 
7,596,540 
3,720,682 
4,441,458 


porter , ~oa 

. Press-Gazette 
.Gazelte 
. News ° 
. Tribune & Leader 
3,908,132 

678,860 
4,586,992 
4,933,612 
1,215,852 


6,149,464 


Press 

. .(S) 
(eS) 
(e) 
.(S) 
eS) 


Sunday edition 
Total.. 
.Capital Times 
Sunday edition 
Total 
Wisconsin Slate 
-(e) 
.(S) 
eS) 
. (e) 
.(e) 
.(e) 
.(e) 
.(S) 
... (eS) 
.News ..(e) 
.Journal..... .(e) 
.Record-Herald (e) 
Tribune . fe) 


4,913,763 
1,283,637 
6,197,400 
2,509,864 
2,166,487 
1,289,960 
5,097 ,736 

490,252 
5,587,988 
1,640,961 
1,955,623 
4,657,576 
2,047,598 


Journal 
Sunday edition 
Total 
. Eagle-Star 
. News-Herald 
. Times : 
.Journal-Times... 
Sunday edition 
Total 


WYOMING 


e@>) 


(mi) 


2,485,266 
3,365,054 
2,778,118 
1,215,326 


Vribune-Herald 
Wyoming Eagle 
Tribune Ch ae ee 
. Bulletin +s 5 QR) 
Repudlican-Boomer- 
1,131,596 
799,902 
241,772 


1,041,674 


rang : er. 
. Press . . (e) 
Sunday edition S) 
Total rer 


1,022,180 
164,584 
1,186,764 
566,808 
32,398 
599,2 
586,376 
594,612 
58,125 
108,094 
820,825 
$22,257 
73,093 
214,767 
317,450 
318,633 


4,261,437 
1,272,738 
5,534,175 
3,597,161 

$15,874 
4,413,035 
2,655,426 
2,716,669 

734,678 

$18,068 
3,539,467 
3,585,526 
1,231,064 
2,056,481 
2,429,399 
2,350,376 


364,924 52,556 


1,037,849 243,088 
266,709 4,520 
1,340,558 247,603 
950,664 217,335 
233,017 3,430 
183,681 220,765 
386,246 93,386 
449,757 90,846 
120,750 505 
54,194 22,526 
751,483 78,067 
745,434 99,713 
200,247 1,069 
117,257 47,502 
323,715 
318,836 


(Legal included in classified) 


134,736 
129,164 


78 222 


1,473,374 
784,644 
1,266,034 


142,198 984,536 
418,684 4,907,532 
424,788 3,131,422 


152,292 
52,458 
103,838 


67,382 
30,094 


153,048 
788,088 
732,665 


$7,122 
156,618 


(Legal included in classified) 


463,820 2,220,260 
419,835 2,780,933 
629,300 5,737,242 
346,122 2,551,262 
465,558 2,947,140 


554,960 
24,570 
579,530 
876,106 
47,551 
923,657 


2,836,190 

548,114 
3,384,304 
3,188,276 
1,003 ,996 
4,192,272 


874,895 
44,814 
919,709 
221,564 
180,603 
90,..07 
538,594 
15,246 
553,840 
126,546 
226,666 
358,736 
413,504 


3,091,704 
1,066,261 
4,157,965 
2,022,468 
1,587,152 

888,013 
3,793,860 

449,148 
4,243,008 
1,285,042 
1,347,971 
3,560,494 

196,434 


373,674 
439,908 
448,462 
174,363 


1,791,398 
2,503,676 
1,766,030 

932,960 


179,520 
114,970 

16,100 
IsLo070 


765,716 
596,120 
211,211 
807 340 


DOMINION OF CANADA 


ALBERTA 


5,848,77 
2,907 552 


.(e) 


1,732,244 SO4, 185 


” 
R82.048 LATS O87 


566,006 140,364 
325,040 
1,061,284 
716,114 
736,554 


178,998 
168,714 
107,184 
132,104 


516,982 
106,176 
625,158 
710,568 
157,788 
868,356 


158,662 
6,517 


165,179 


231,154 
12,026 
243,180 
66,542 
44,854 
69,769 


151,144 


716,010 
160,536 
876,546 
199,290 
353,878 
241,871 
614,138 

25,858 
639,906 
125,262 
253,236 
457,702 
381,640 


151,144 
104,111 
127,750 
107,170 

55,930 


212,926 
389,970 
430,066 

04,962 


107,268 
31,500 
104,552 
13,041 


103,525 
53,691 
13,724 


67,415 


$2,628 
35,112 
728 


35,840 


1,259,632 


454.118 


EDITOR & PUBLISH@®@ 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Pub- Total 
lished Linage 


2,036,986 


Display 
National Local 
768,866 929,628 338,492 

(Legal included in classified) 
467 656 923,692 67,432 
2,133,490 4,542,492 3,371,065 
750,563 1,944,244 269,967 
1,943,270 3,848,992 2,116,114 
1,175,272 3,332,924 975,100 


Classi- 
Paper fied 


. News 


City 
Nelson... .(m) 
1,461,637 
.(e) 10,049,416 
2,984,292 
7,940,254 
5,499, 802 


Trail . Limes 
. Province 
News-Herald 
Sun 


Vancouver 
.(m) 
..(e) 

(ms 


Victoria. . Colonist 


MANITOBA 


1,848,896 
954,786 


668,878 996 968 179,620 
345,380 276,136 333,270 
(Legal included in classified) 

7 1,962,119 3,090,348 2,226 346 
7 1,779,302 2,986,790 1,377,579 


Brandon Sun Se nea piala’s eee 


Portage La Prairie... .Graphic deie-3/ole ieee 
7 307,35 
6,184,87 


Winnipeg bree Press 


Tribune 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Moncton . Transcript 2 820,570 S13,105 1,796,979 210,486 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Halifax 1,468,803 
4,610,671 
2,136,730 


1,185,688 


3,858,779 
7,032,762 
2,715,638 
1,565,664 


1,462,037 
1,465,020 
414,864 
349,258 


Herald ‘ .(m) 
Mail (e) 
News... oe) 


915,923 
945,852 
164,044 

30,718 


New Glasgow. . 
Truro . (e) 


ONTARIO 
3,338,006 


2,126,125 
4,506,460 
4,100,766 
3,183,696 
8,121,763 
4,034,380 


1,068,676 
660,017 
901,278 
820,847 

1,184,217 


1,893,262 
1,242,304 
3,175,242 
2,884,225 
1,711,618 
1,877,019 4,758,656 1,446,725 
1,101,701 2,624,034 308,645 
(Legal included in local) 
3,949,316 1,007,202 2,495,822 436 296 
3,526,725 834,210 2,424,032 268,483 ..., 
6,409,338 1,566,877 3,874,137 948,203 20, 
6,322,267 1,677,875 3,993,807 650,585 .... 
(Sold in combination. Linage of one edition (m) is§ 

Le Droit ..(e) 2,817,568 817,038 1,524,868 469,392 6. 
.Sun-Times........(e) 2,497,226 847,154 1,459,976 179,526 10,57 
3,143,020 974,534 1,690,385 478,101 

Legal included in classified) 

812,839 2,937,074 298,116 

227,354 20,396 78,652 
111,947 3,634,621 409,904 

869,330 1,574,222 284,520 

811,774 1,832,623 178,583 
(Legal included in classified) 

788,326 1,703,646 218,680 

857,523 1,406,385 311,428 

630,688 1,104,280 288,142 

667,472 2,002,500 257,668 

729,598 1,831,382 226,716 


349,804 
223,804 
429,940 
378,189 
266,130 


. News idneic eae 
. Standard Freeholder.(e) 
. Times-Journal 


Chatham. 
Cornwall. . 
Fort William 
Galt 
Guelph... 
Hamilton. . 
Kingston.:.. 


Reporter 
. Mercury 

. Spectator 
.Whig-Standard 


Record 
. Review 


Kitchener 
Niagara Falls 
Ottawa 


Citizen .(m) 


Journa! «+ o (ame) 


Owen Sound 
Peterborough. . ... Examiner... (e) 
4,068,600 
926,402 
5,179,755 1 
2,728,072 
2,822,980 


Port Arthur . News-Chronicle (e) 
Port Hope 

St. Catharines 
St. Thomas 


Sarnia 


Guide evevecedeue 
. Standard 


. Times-Journal... ..(e) 


.(e) 
Canadian Observer. .(e) 


2,722,916 
2 603,376 
2,083 347 
2,946,561 
2 819,183 


Sault Ste. Marie 
Stratford 
Timmins. . 


ae 
Beacon-Herald 
ree... , .(e) 
Welland-Port Colborne7ribune.. . ee 
Woodstock Sentinel-Review e) 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Charlottetown Guardian ; m) 2,075,384 738,402 1,281,105 51,175 


QUEBEC 


1,313,832 
654,776 


850,458 
412,832 


465,374 
215,944 


Le Canada m) 
Le Petit Journal (Ss 
.L’Bvenement 


Montreal ere 
26,000 
Quebec 
730,086 
2,072,728 
968,210 1,218,560 130,966 
1,016,138 1,269,412 265,544 
(Legal included in local) 
1,083,532 1,580,323 241,218 


181,575 
1,280,250 


1,562,054 
1,567,930 


Journal 2 ATS 515 

Le Soleil , : 2) 4,920,908 

Sherbrooke. . Record. .. 2,317,745 
La Tribune 2 551,094 
LeN 2,855,073 


nevelliste 


Trois-Rivieres 


SASKATCHEWAN 


1,401,202 
1,879,075 


592,648 677 S62 151,192 
734,047 975,006 169,120 
Legal included in classified 
1,669,986 2,851,020 970,404 
(Legal included in local) 
1,576,155 2,172,046 593,688 


Herald oe 
Herald ‘ .(e) 


Moose Jaw lime 


Prince Albert 


Regina Leader-lost 5491410 


Saskatoon Siar-Phoenix 4.341.880 





Read 
EDITOR & 


Fifty - Two 


PUBLISHE 
Weeks a Year 
to keep in touch with all the news of 


advertising. 


10c the Copy 


newspaper making and 


$4.00 the Year 


1700 Times Tower 
New York, N. Y. 























